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Note to the reader from the UNU 

The Mega-city Project of the United Nations University (UNU) was initiated in 1990 
as part of the UNU’s Programme on Alternative Rural-Urban Configurations. The 
objective of the project was to examine the growth of large metropolitan agglomera- 
tions, especially in the developing world, in regard to the patterns and projections of 
their growth, the demographic and economic causes, and the social, economic, and 
environmental consequences. Following a global examination of the mega-city phe- 
nomenon, reported in this volume, a series of studies were undertaken in Asia. Latin 
America, and Africa. The project is intended to provide new data, analyses, and in- 
sights that will enhance our understanding of mega-cities and contribute to their im- 
proved management. 
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Introduction 


Roland J. Fuchs 

Vice-Rector, United Nations University, Tokyo 


Mankind’s future will unfold largely in urban settings. As the world 
moves into the twenty-first century, it will also mark a demographic 
divide, passing from an age when most of its population resided in ru- 
ral areas to one in which most will be urban residents. This is essen- 
tially due to the rapid urban growth occurring in developing coun- 
tries, which, over the next 20 years, must absorb nearly one billion 
additional urban residents, as many as they had in total in 1990. A 
major challenge for mankind is, therefore, an informed response to 
such unprecedented urban growth and the intelligent management 
of urban settlements, which, in the future, will serve as the abiding 
place of the majority of mankind. 

A particular problem is posed by the emergence of a number of 
urban agglomerations of a scale unprecedented in human history. 
This century began with perhaps a dozen cities claiming 1 million 
residents or more. By the year 2000, there will be several hundred 
cities of that size. Among them, it is estimated there will be 28 cities 
with populations exceeding an arbitrary threshold of 8 million popula- 
tion, thereby qualifying as mega-cities. The world’s largest metropoli- 
tan area, that of Tokyo, will encompass nearly 30 million people. 
However, the vast majority of the mega-cities, and the most rapidly 
growing, are to be found in the developing countries. There they 
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serve simultaneously as national and regional engines of economic 
growth, centres of technological and cultural creativity, homes for 
the poor and deprived, and the sites and sources of environmental 
pollution. 

Only recently have cities of this size been conceptualized as a dis- 
tinct phenomenon deserving special consideration because of the 
unique characteristics posed by their size, the impacts of mega-cities 
on their inhabitants, and the enormous problems they present of man- 
agement. As a result, the world still has little systematic, as opposed 
to anecdotal, knowledge and experience to draw upon. Particularly in 
the case of mega-cities in the developing world, as noted by Janice 
Perlman, “no precedent exists for feeding, sheltering, or transporting 
so many people .... nor for removing their waste products, or pro- 
viding clean water.” It is not simply a case of scaling up solutions de- 
vised for smaller urban centres, or transferring technology from the 
relatively few mega-cities in the developed world (some of which also 
find themselves in a growing web of difficulties), but to devise new 
and creative solutions applicable at such large scales that will lead to 
economically and socially viable, as well as environmentally sustain- 
able, cities. 

This book is the initial product of a UNU Programme on Mega-city 
Growth and Management intended to address various aspects of the 
global mega-city phenomenon. It is based on an October 1990 con- 
ference jointly organized by the UNU and the Population Division 
of the United Nations with the support of the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Government. That conference brought together leading scholars and 
planners concerned with mega-city issues from both the developed 
and developing countries, as well as officials from the World Bank 
and major development assistance agencies. In the conference, par- 
ticipants explored a great range of issues relating to mega-cities: the 
demographic and economic causes of mega-city growth and its mor- 
phology; the economic and social consequences of this growth; and 
numerous management issues and approaches. 

The conference revealed many areas of broad agreement, e.g., on 
the need to conceptualize and define the mega-city along a greater 
range of dimensions than size alone, and to revamp data-gathering 
relating to mega-cities. Similarly, there were broad areas of agree- 
ment as to promising policy approaches that could be successfully 
implemented, given an adequate political will. However, there were 
also apparent differences of opinion in such matters as the role of 
economic versus spatial planning approaches; the role of the private 
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versus public sectors, etc. There was no attempt to achieve an arti- 
ficial consensus, since differences in interpretations or policy recom- 
mendations reflect the current state of knowledge and the needs for 
both basic and policy-relevant research as suggested in many papers. 

An overview of the papers, which gives an indication of the main 
themes of the presentations, and which can serve as a guide to the 
reader, follows. 

Overview 

The initial chapter, prepared by Nancy Yu-ping Chen and Larry 
Heligman of the Population Division of the United Nations, describes 
the trends of population growth in those urban agglomerations pro- 
jected to reach 8 million people by the year 2000. While in 1950 there 
were only two such mega-cities - New York and London - both in 
the developed world, in the year 2000 it is expected there will be 28, 
all but 6 in the developing countries. These 28 agglomerations grew 
at an average rate of 2.5 per cent during the decade 1980-1990; but, 
while the rates of growth for megalopolises in the developed regions 
were low, below 0.7 per cent per year, they were typically over 3.0 
per cent in the developing countries. The growth rates of this latter 
group were highly correlated with national population growth rates, 
even though such mega-cities generally comprise only a small propor- 
tion of national populations. 

The limitations of our current conceptual and data base for a realistic 
demographic assessment of mega-cities, their role in the larger de- 
velopment process, and for policy formulation and evaluation are 
examined in chapter 2 by Sidney Goldstein. The definitions of what 
constitute urban places and urban populations differ internationally 
and change over time, as do political boundaries, making historical 
and comparative research difficult. There is, moreover, a funda- 
mental need to give far more attention to the basic concept of 
“mega-city.” Rather than size alone, Goldstein argues that a more 
comprehensive set of criteria based on such variables as size, financial 
resources, industrial/commercial structure, political role, educational 
facilities and scientific personnel, service functions, and the position 
in the world system should be considered for classifying selected 
cities as “mega-cities.” 

The provision of data for small areal units within the large metrop- 
olis is of major importance, given their polycentric evolution and 
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the fact that many mega-cities occupy several political jurisdictions. 
Because of the role played by mega-cities in national development 
and their rapid internal change, it can be argued that census, vital 
statistics, and even survey data sets should, in the future, all be 
ordered by subunits of the city. 

That the pattern of mega-city development may take different forms 
in different regions of the world and that the “urban transition” and 
the transition of the space economy are not uniform global processes 
is argued by T.G. McGee in chapter 3, which treats the extended 
metropolitan regions of Asia. While noting several types of urban 
regions in Asia, McGee concentrates on those urban regions char- 
acterized by urban cores, and the corridors linking the major urban 
foci, and large numbers of smaller and medium-sized urban centres. 

Such interlocked urban regions are typified by the Taipei-Kao- 
hsiung corridor, the four major coastal zones of China, and the 
Bangkok metropolitan region. Such regions were previously character- 
ized by dense populations engaged in wetland agriculture. Now they 
reflect the increasing growth of non-agricultural activity, off-farm 
employment, intensive labour flows and commuting, and extreme 
mixtures of land uses with agriculture, cottage industry, industrial 
estates, suburban developments, and others found side by side. No 
clear urban-rural distinction is possible as provided for in convention- 
al planning models. They present a challenge to planners, who must 
take advantage of their dynamic growth features while solving the 
adverse side-effects brought about by environmental deterioration, 
transportation, and infrastructural problems. 

The effect of macroeconomic forces, including current global adjust- 
ments and shifting techno-economic paradigms on the world city sys- 
tem, is the subject of chapter 4 by Fu-chen Lo. The growth of large 
cities has been differentially affected, he argues, by various global 
economic forces, such as the rise of third world debt, the decline in 
commodity prices, globalization of the world economy, technological 
innovation, the international relocation of industry, and comparative 
national economic performance in a global context. Latin American 
and African cities are plagued by regional and national problems of 
high debt, inflation, and dependence on primary commodities, which 
result in massive rural-urban migrations, rapid demographic, but 
sluggish, economic growth, and an inability to finance the necessary 
urban infrastructure. Cities in the medium growth category range 
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from US and European cities, characterized by deindustrialization 
and employment shifts to the service sector, to the more traditional, 
domestically oriented cities of the Middle East and South Asia that 
are less affected by current global adjustments. In contrast, the cities 
of East Asia and South-East Asia are experiencing the most rapid 
economic growth and are increasingly brought together by interna- 
tional trade and inter-industrial linkages, 

Lo concludes with an analysis of shifting techno-economic para- 
digms, i.e., the evolution of technology and product life cycles, and 
their effects on mega-cities. He distinguishes traditional mega-cities in 
developing countries from those in centrally planned societies, which 
are less affected by the cyclical turns of the world economy and ad- 
vances in science and technology; network world cities, found in both 
developing and developed countries, which are greatly affected by 
the shifts in the techno-economic paradigms; and finally the dominant 
world cities still found largely in developed countries, which are the 
predominant centres of technological innovation and diffusion, man- 
agement and finance, and serve as focal points of a network of other 
world cities. 

The relations between technology and the city, and the potentials 
offered by technologies for reshaping the mega-city, are explored by 
George Bugiiarello in chapter 5. The concentration of population 
that is the essence of a city, he points out, has been made possible by 
various technological advances - in agriculture, water and energy 
supply, waste removal, construction, communication, etc. Such 
advances have influenced the size, location, and morphology of 
cities. Emerging and future technologies similarly will have a major 
impact and open new possibilities, including unprecedented sensing, 
communication, information, and feedback capabilities for managing 
urban systems, integrating supplies and services, and also for linking 
entire systems of cities. However, the possibilities and constraints of 
technology barely figure in the consciousness of urban administrators 
and citizens. The author argues that mega-cities - which are larger 
than many countries - should create strong technology and develop- 
ment offices to develop and coordinate technology aspects of the city 
and serve as a catalyst of socio- technological innovation. 

The impacts of mega-cities upon the remainder of the national space 
through redistributive mechanisms are treated in chapter 6 by Lau- 
rent Davezies and Remy Prud’hommc. Until recently such large 
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cities have been viewed by many politicians and academicians as ex- 
ploiting the remainder of the country and hence as being "too large.” 
Increasingly, however, they are viewed as the locomotives of growth 
for their countries, driving the private sector by providing “agglom- 
eration economies.” 

The authors examine another facet of their impact, that on the 
public economy, which is between 25 and 50 per cent of GNP in most 
of the countries, and their redistributive role. In examining budget- 
induced transfers in selected case-studies, it appears that primate 
cities “heavily subsidize the rest of the country,” i.e., they provide 
much more public funds than they consume. The impact of public 
price-induced transfers (e.g., electricity, communications) is less 
clear, but overall there may also be a net transfer out of the mega- 
city since public entities often ignore the economies of scale of large 
cities in setting utility prices. There have been few studies of pricing- 
policy-induced transfers (e.g., agriculture, import substitution), but 
recent trends towards deregulation suggest that there is also now a 
net transfer to rural areas. Overall, in contrast to the perceived wis- 
dom, mega-cities thus serve to redistribute wealth to the remainder 
of the national space economy. 

In examining the economic impacts of third world mega-cities, one 
must ask, “Is size itself a significant explanation of the many difficul- 
ties third world mega-cities pose for their inhabitants and govern- 
ance?” Andrew M. Hamer, in chapter 7, makes a strong case that 
“size per se is not the issue.” Instead, it is "mismanagement at both 
the regional and local levels, and wrong-headed national urbanization 
policies." The growth of mega-cities is a natural outcome of urbaniza- 
tion economies of agglomeration; with time and development the 
concentration within the metropolitan region will yield to decentral- 
ization, to trunk routes, and secondary cities. Examining case-studies 
across mega-cities reveals a great variety of outcomes, suggesting the 
importance of country-specific factors and local governance, as op- 
posed to size. 

Hamer hypothesizes that the income base exists in mega-cities to 
finance near universal access to "adequate" housing and public ser- 
vices, but this is blocked by inadequate policy and regulatory frame- 
works. International experience demonstrates the futility of attempts 
to regulate the size of mega-cities through direct controls on growth 
or movement of people. The proper policy levers, in any case, are 
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not directly size-related. To encourage appropriate deconcentration, 
decentralization, and restructuring, governments should scale back 
subsidies and make sure the mega-city pays its own way. Infrastruc- 
ture should be tailored to the income and effective demands of each 
mega-city’s population. Pollution and congestion can be addressed 
by proper regulatory frameworks rather than size controls. Urban 
poverty cannot be attacked in a positive manner until the rural- 
urban transition has been largely completed, although, again, proper 
policies will mitigate the problem. Hamer completes his article by 
addressing the requirements for an effective local management frame- 
work that could address the various “symptoms of disorganization” 
common to many third world mega-cities and turn them into more 
manageable entities. 

The social and welfare impacts of mega-city development are de- 
scribed in chapter 8, a contribution of Aprodicio Laquian. While it is 
true that mega-city development is rooted in its specific country or 
regional context, Laquian claims mega-cities have more in common 
with each other than with their own hinterlands. The author then 
goes on to examine a number of global trends. To begin with, 
spurred by the information revolution, and despite a decline in metro- 
politan growth rates, there is a continuing urbanization as a social 
process, involving secularization of society, the loss of primary group 
relationships, the erosion of kinship and other ties, differentiation of 
the roles between production and consumption, etc. A second major 
trend is a growing gap between the very rich and the very poor, and 
an “urbanization of poverty.” Urban infrastructure, housing, and 
social services have fallen far behind needs and the mega-city poor, 
women especially, have been affected severely. A third trend has 
been the weakening of metropolitan-wide governments, a concept 
popular in past decades but recently weakened by the growth of con- 
servative ideology, economic recession, and the growing assertiveness 
of local units of governments. Yet another trend is the growing 
pathology of many mega-cities, evident in crimes, often drug-related. 
Finally, there are the problems associated with changes in demo- 
graphic structure, which differ in developing and developed countries. 
The former must cope with ever younger populations resulting from 
continuing inflow of migrants and high fertility. An especially acute 
problem is that of street children, for whom the street is the habitual 
abode. In developed countries, on the other hand, the problem is an 
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aging population, often left with inadequate pensions and family sup- 
port, and a growing army of the homeless. The author goes on to ex- 
amine possible avenues of solution, as well as priority research needs. 

The impacts of mega-city growth on families and households is the 
subject of chapter 9 by Eleonora Barbieri Masini. Megapolization, 
she points out, is much more than a purely demographic phenom- 
enon; it has many enduring repercussions on society and lifestyles 
in such matters as family size, the function of the family as a social 
institution and group, the social status of its members, family 
habits, etc. The size of family units is definitely diminishing. The lack 
of space and co-residence is a cause of increasingly difficult relations 
between generations and creates particular problems for the aged. 
However, despite the lack of co-residence, a form of extended family 
may survive for several generations, but it is now spread over the 
urban area and weakened by physical separation. 

Family authority structures also change with a tendency for a 
greater equality between husband and wife, and between parents and 
those with less authority, i.e., between parents and children. There 
also arises an accentuation of age differences and a marginalization of 
some family members, e.g.. the old, while the young attach them- 
selves to peer groups, further weakening family influence and author- 
ity. New support groups arise, such as neighbourhood alliances, ad- 
justed to the needs of life in the mega-city. 

Some of these general observations are derived from case-studies 
conducted under a UNU project, but there is the need for much 
more empirical research, especially to determine the impact of the 
greater distances involved in life in mega-cities and the resulting 
family dispersion, family vulnerability and responses, and desirable 
support mechanisms. 

Mega-city management policies are the subject of the third and final 
section of the book. Ellen Brennan presents an overview of this issue 
based on studies of 13 mega-cities, conducted by the Population Divi- 
sion of the United Nations. Her report surveys several topics: current 
spatial strategies; urban land policy; urban services (housing, water 
supply, transport, environmental protection); and institutional de- 
velopment. 

Despite some successes, there have been numerous failures as well 
in promoting spatial strategies, such as polycentric development, 
and failures in devising effective land development policies and land 
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use controls. The reasons include inaccurate predictions of popula- 
tion growth, excessive reliance on engineering and architectural 
approaches, and failures to implement programmes because of con- 
flicts with vested interests, including land speculators. 

A test of the effectiveness of management in developing country 
mega-cities is the ability to deliver basic urban services to a rapidly 
growing metropolitan population. Although some developing country 
mega-cities have made significant progress in meeting the needs of 
their populations, most mega-cities suffer from severe service deficits 
- often more than 50 per cent of the population lacks many basic ser- 
vices. There are already many examples of successful approaches to 
such problems, which could be emulated and implemented. The ex- 
planations for widespread management failure are discussed by the 
author. Policies are designed for the interests of the elites rather than 
for redistribution; pride and prestige lead to reluctance to lower pub- 
lic service standards to realistic levels; planners trained in developed 
countries cannot adapt their skills to developing country situations; 
and so on. But there are grounds for optimism that innovative policy 
interventions, relying on appropriate cost recovery schemes and mar- 
ket signals, and implemented by metropolitan level authorities, could 
successfully address many mega-city management problems. 

The critical problems of financing infrastructure in developing coun- 
try mega-cities is discussed in authoritative detail by Johannes F. 
Linn and Deborah L. Wetzel. The infrastructure needs of the mega- 
cities in developing countries are severe and apparently beyond the 
scope of traditional solutions. One of the most important constraints 
has been the lack of adequate financial means to support the needed 
investments, as well as the operation and maintenance of the re- 
quired facilities. The paper explores a large range of alternative 
measures that would permit redressing the obvious problems of in- 
frastructure and financing in the mega-cities of developing coun- 
tries. It focuses on several broad areas of possible reform of existing 
practices. 

Decentralizing expenditure responsibility and revenue authority to 
urban governments in the mega-cities is likely to result in more 
efficient infrastructure service provision, greater self-reliance by cities 
on their own resources, and the strengthening of a country’s pluralis- 
tic political structure. 

Greater reliance on their own resources means that urban govern- 
ments in mega-cities need to look principally towards a reform of the 
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property tax, automotive taxation, sales taxes and user charges for 
efficient, equitable, stable, and growing sources of public revenues. 
Infrastructure in mega-cities offers scope for increased involvement 
by the private sector in the provision and financing of social and 
physical infrastructure services. 

None of the above approaches will work in isolation. They repre- 
sent a mutually reinforcing package of measures that need to be pur- 
sued across the board. Only then can serious progress be made in 
dealing with the mega-problems of mega-cities without endangering 
the macroeconomic stability of the country as a whole, and without 
imposing an undue burden on the economies of the cities themselves, 
or on the economy of the rest of the country. 

Critical issues of land and shelter in mega-cities are the subject of 
chapter 12 by Alan Gilbert. His emphasis is on the housing of the 
poorer half, and in Africa and parts of Asia, two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. Mega-cities in developing countries have in common with other 
cities problems of poor housing, low incomes, inequality, lack of 
well-paying jobs, shortages of services, and inadequate public trans- 
portation. They face additional problems with respect to land availa- 
bility, since in some cases there is no land available for expansion 
close to the city. 

The problems of land and shelter are seen as so severe in many 
cities “that it is futile to pretend they can be solved. They can only be 
reduced,” and the paper suggests a number of concrete ways to go 
about this, although it is recognized that in the last analysis, the prob- 
lem, as in other areas, is one of materializing the necessary political 
will. 

A major theme of the paper is that there is evidence that self-help 
housing is becoming less accessible for the poor than previously, and 
that, therefore, more attention must be paid to increasing the support 
of rental housing. Rental housing and shared housing, for various 
reasons, have been neglected by both governments and the research 
community. There is a danger that continued neglect of rental hous- 
ing solutions will result in a serious deterioration of living and hous- 
ing conditions in third world mega-cities. 

How transportation can be used as a tool to improve the viability, 
development, and welfare of mega-cities is addressed by Ralph 
Gakenheimer in chapter 13. Transportation management policies are 
seen in the context of the basic objectives of urban policy and eco- 
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nomic development as formulated by the World Bank - increasing 
urban productivity, alleviating urban poverty, and improving the 
urban environment. In addition, they are viewed from the standpoint 
of the general strategic objectives for all sectors of urban policy and 
planning: guiding physical development, enhancing productive rela- 
tionships among economic activities, improving the programming and 
pricing of infrastructure, and restructuring governance. Six interre- 
lated strategic decisions for transportation are then considered: how 
to price and finance transportation, how to choose transport modes, 
how to improve the mobility of the poor, how to control automobile 
usage, how to protect the environment, and how to create sustainable 
institutions. Finally, the author makes the case that mega-cities, be- 
cause they have a concentration of professional capabilities and are 
clearing-houses for international intelligence about urban problems 
and solutions, must serve as models providing prototype solutions for 
smaller cities afflicted with similar problems. 

The dual challenge of poverty and mega-cities is the topic of chapter 
14 by Om Prakash Mathur. He begins by noting that despite the grow- 
ing concern with global poverty, issues relating to poverty in mega- 
cities, which account for a significant proportion of the urban poor, 
have not been separately examined, and policy responses have also 
failed to distinguish poverty problems of mega-cities from other 
urban places. He contends that the incidence of poverty in mega- 
cities is the greatest challenge on the urban agenda of the 1990s and a 
challenge that cannot be addressed by conventional poverty allevia- 
tion strategies and service delivery systems. Also, while community- 
based approaches have been effective in other urban settings, it is far 
from clear that they can be multiplied and scaled up to the levels 
necessary to replace existing interventions. An organized research 
effort, he stresses, is needed to better understand the syndrome of 
mega-city poverty, and to seek appropriate policy responses. 

His paper has three parts. In the first part, he presents evidence 
of poverty levels and service deprivation in mega-cities, showing that 
they are unprecedented in human history. The second part deals with 
the nature of existing policy responses to mega-city poverty problems 
and argues that such responses have not been designed specifically 
for mega-cities and have had. in most cases, only marginal impacts on 
living conditions of the poor. The final part of the paper points out 
that the world will witness in the 1990s the emergence of many more 
mega-cities, wielding enormous economic power within and across 
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developing countries. The future economic growth in many countries 
will heavily depend on the productivity of these mega-cities; main- 
taining the productivity of the cities in turn will mean overcoming 
vast deficiencies in infrastructure and services. 

Deteriorating environmental conditions in cities of the developing 
world are a threat to both the role of these cities as the engines of 
economic growth and the health of their inhabitants, particularly the 
urban poor, who are disproportionately at risk from lack of adequate 
infrastructures for delivery' of safe water supplies, sanitation service, 
and waste removal. Underlying many of the inappropriate and in- 
effective actions undertaken in response by governments and inter- 
national agencies is a set of misperceptions by public officials, the 
subject of chapter 15, “Myths of Environmental Management and 
the Urban Poor,” contributed by Yok-shiu F. Lee. The first myth is 
that global environmental concern is a first world problem, not a 
third world issue, i.e., the failure to recognize the environmental con- 
ditions facing the urban poor as a global environmental problem. 
Some 600 million urban poor of the third world are now housed in 
health- and life-threatening environmental situations. A second myth 
is that “environmental management can be ignored in the early stages 
of development.” A third is that “environmental damage is too ex- 
pensive,” perpetuated by the adoption of inappropriate standards 
and technologies. A fourth is that poverty “causes” environmental 
deterioration and that the urban poor generate wastes that degrade 
their habitat, when in reality it is the governments that have failed to 
provide basic services and infrastructure. A fifth is that the urban 
poor should be more self-reliant in managing their living environ- 
ment, when in reality their efforts at self-reliance are handicapped by 
government actions and inactions. The final “myth” is that the only 
choices in managing the urban environment are the market and the 
state, when there is already much evidence of the constructive role 
that can be played by initiatives of community organizations and 
NGOs. 

A fitting conclusion to this volume is the final chapter by G. Shabbir 
Cheema, in which he examines priority urban management issues in 
developing countries, and derives a research agenda for the 1990s. 
Because policies and programmes to control rural to urban migra- 
tions and the diffusion of urban population have not been successful, 
there is an increasing recognition that the growth of cities is inevi- 
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table and that the solutions to the problems of cities depend heavily 
on their effective management. Urban management is a holistic con- 
cept. It is aimed at strengthening the capacity of government and 
non-governmental organizations to identify policy and programme 
alternatives and to implement them with optimal results. The chal- 
lenge of urban management is, therefore, to effectively respond to 
the problems and issues of individual cities to enable them to perform 
their functions. The most common issues faced by these cities are im- 
proving financial structure and management; providing shelter, basic 
urban services and infrastructure; improving urban information sys- 
tems; strengthening the role of the urban informal sector; and strength- 
ening urban institutional capacities, including the role of municipal 
governments. For each issue, the author outlines priority issues that 
should be addressed in policy-relevant research. 

Conclusion 

This volume, which presents an overview by leading scholars and 
planners concerned with issues of mega-cities, is but the first product 
of a longer range UNU programme concerned with the challenge of 
the growth of mega-cities. In preparation are volumes examining 
mega-city problems in greater detail at the regional level: in Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa. Also under way are studies of Tokyo and 
aspects of the Japanese experience in the management of the mega- 
city. The United Nations Population Division also has an ongoing re- 
search programme on mega-cities. To date 13 monographs have been 
published in the mega-city series. The series is being expanded to in- 
clude additional cities in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. It is antici- 
pated that these studies collectively will help lead to a greater under- 
standing of the mega-city phenomenon in its various manifestations 
and suggest the policy measures required to meet the challenge posed 
by mega-cities, their management, and transformation into sustain- 
able human settlements. 
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Growth of the world’s 
megalopolises 

Nancy Yu-ping Chen and Larry Heligman 

The authors are respectively Population Affairs Officer and Chief, Population 
Division, United Nations, New York 


Introduction 

In 1950, New York was the largest agglomeration in the world, con- 
taining 12.3 million persons: 50 per cent more than London (at 8.7 
million persons) and nearly twice the population of Tokyo (6.7 mil- 
lion). In 1950, Mexico City and Sao Paulo were relatively “small” 
cities, having populations of 3.1 million and 2.4 million persons, re- 
spectively. Presently, a city with New York’s 1950 population size 
would be only the world’s sixth largest city. Twenty cities have now 
reached the 8 million milestone, topped by Mexico City (at 20.2 mil- 
lion). 

This document describes the trend of population growth in the 28 
urban agglomerations projected by the United Nations to reach 8 mil- 
lion persons by the year 2000. The estimated and projected city sizes 
presented are taken from the recent 1990 Revision of the United Na- 
tions Population Division’s estimates and projections of urban and 
rural populations and urban agglomerations [4, 5], An urban agglom- 
eration is considered in United Nations Population Division studies 
to be an area with a population concentration that usually includes a 
central city and surrounding urbanized localities and is demarcated 
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without respect to administrative boundaries [3j. This paper uses the 
term “city” interchangeably with “urban agglomeration,” although 
technically city refers to an administrative (usually smaller) area. The 
term “megalopolis” is used here to refer to an agglomeration that has 
reached X million in population. 

In the following we note the changes in the number and in the re- 
gional distribution of cities of 8 million or more, and their past and 
projected trends of population growth from 1950 to 1990. The 
population grow th of these cities is considered in the context of urban 
and total national population growth. 


The world’s largest urban agglomerations 

Grow th in the number of megalopolises and their regional 
distribution 

In 1950, New York and London were the world’s only megalopolises. 
By 1970, eight new megalopolises had arisen. Three were in the more 
developed regions (Tokyo, Los Angeles, and Paris), but five were 
found in the less developed regions Of these five, three were in 
Latin America - Mexico City (Mexico), Sac Paulo (Brazil), and 
Buenos Aires (Argentina) and two were in China (Shanghai and 
Beijing) (tables 1 and 2). 

By 1990. another two megalopolises were added to those in the 
more developed regions - Moscow (USSR) and Osaka (Japan) - 
while London fell from the list as its estimated population size de- 
clined to 7.7 million in 1980. The number of megalopolises from the 
less developed regions reached 14 in 1990 (compared to 6 from the 
more developed regions). Of the 14 present-day megalopolises in the 
less developed regions. 4 are in Latin America (Mexico City, Sao 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, ahd Rio de Janeiro). 9 are in Asia (Shanghai, 
Calcutta, Bombay. Beijing, Jakarta. Delhi. Tianjin, Seoul, and Man- 
ila), and 1 (Cairo) is in Africa. 

Eight more megalopolises are projected for the year 2000, at which 
time there will be 28. All 8 are expected to be from the less de- 
veloped regions: 6 of the 8 will be located in Asia (Dacca, Karachi, 
Bangkok, Istanbul. Teheran, and Bangalore). 1 in Africa (Lagos, 
Nigeria), and 1 in Latin America (Lima, Peru). 
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Table 1 Population size of urban agglomerations with 8 million or more in 2000 


Agglomeration 

Country 

1950 

1960 

(in millions) 
1970 1980 

1990 

2000 

Bangalore 

India 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

2.8 

5.0 

8.2 

Bangkok 

Thailand 

1.4 

2.2 

3.1 

4.7 

7.2 

10.3 

Beijing 

China 

3.9 

6.3 

8.1 

9.0 

10.8 

14.0 

Bombay 

India 

2.9 

4.1 

5.8 

8.1 

11.2 

15.4 

Buenos Aires 

Argentina 

5.0 

6.8 

8.4 

9.9 

11.5 

12.9 

Cairo 

Egypt 

2.4 

3.7 

5.3 

6.9 

9.0 

11.8 

Calcutta 

India 

4.4 

5.5 

6.9 

9.0 

11.8 

15.7 

Dacca 

Bangladesh 

0.4 

0.6 

1.5 

3.3 

6.6 

12.2 

Delhi 

India 

1.4 

2.3 

3.5 

5.6 

8.8 

13.2 

Istanbul 

Turkey 

1.1 

1.7 

2.8 

4.4 

6.7 

9.5 

Jakarta 

Indonesia 

2.0 

2.8 

3.9 

6.0 

9.3 

13.7 

Karachi 

Pakistan 

1.0 

1.8 

3.1 

4.9 

7.7 

11.7 

Lagos 

Nigeria 

0.3 

0.8 

2.0 

4.4 

7.7 

12.9 

Lima 

Peru 

1.0 

1.7 

2.9 

4.4 

6.2 

8.2 

Los Angeles 

USA 

4.0 

6.5 

8.4 

9.5 

11.9 

13.9 

Manila 

Philippines 

1.5 

2.3 

3.5 

6.0 

8.5 

11.8 

Mexico City 

Mexico 

3.1 

5.4 

9.4 

14.5 

20.2 

25.6 

Moscow 

Russia 

4.8 

6.3 

7.1 

8.2 

8.8 

9.0 

New York 

USA 

12.3 

14.2 

16.2 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

Osaka 

Japan 

3.8 

5.7 

7.6 

8.3 

8.5 

8.6 

Paris 

France 

5.4 

7.2 

8.3 

8.5 

8.5 

8.6 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil 

2.9 

4.9 

7.0 

8.8 

10.7 

12.5 

Sao Paulo 

Brazil 

2.4 

4.7 

8.1 

12.1 

17.4 

22.1 

Seoul 

Korea. Republic of 

1.0 

2.4 

5.3 

8.3 

11.0 

12.7 

Shanghai 

China 

5.3 

8.8 

11.2 

11.7 

13.4 

17.0 

Teheran 

Iran (Islamic Rep. of) 

1.0 

1.9 

3.3 

5.1 

6.8 

8.5 

Tianjin 

China 

2.4 

3.6 

5.2 

7.3 

9.4 

12.7 

Tokyo 

Japan 

6.7 

10.7 

14.9 

16.9 

18.1 

19.0 


Source: Ref. 5. 

Notes: 

Bangkok refers to Bangkok-Thonburi. 

Cairo refers to Cairo-Giza-Imbaba. 

Lima refers to Lima-Callao. 

Los Angeles refers to Los Angeles-Long Beach. 

Manila refers to Metro Manila 

New York refers to New York-North-eastern New Jersey. 

Osaka refers to Osaka- Kobe. 

Tokyo refers to Tokyo-Yokohama. 

The population of Greater London exceeded 8 million in 1950 (8.7 million) and 1960 (9.1 
million), but has been under 8 million since 1980. 
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Table 2 List of urban agglomerations of 8 million or more persons by develpment 
region: 1950, 1970, 1990, and 2000 


More developed regions 
1950 ‘ 1970 

1990 

2000 

New York New York 

New York 

New York 

London London 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Tokyo 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Moscow 

Moscow 


Osaka 

Osaka 

Less developed regions 

1950 1970 

1990 

2000 

None Mexico City 

Mexico City 

Mexico City 

Sao Paulo 

Sao Paulo 

Sao paulo 

Shanghai 

Shanghai 

Shanghai 

Beijing 

Beijing 

Beijing 

Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 


Bombay 

Bombay 


Jakarta 

Jakarta 


Delhi 

Delhi 


Tianjin 

Tianjin 


Seoul 

Seoul 


Rio de Janeiro 

Rio de Janeiro 


Cairo 

Cairo 


Manila 

Manila 

Inigos 

Dacca 

Karachi 

Bangkok 

Istanbul 

Teheran 

Bangalore 

Lima 


Source: Ref 5. 


Rank of the megalopolises 

Between 1985 and 1990. Mexico City surpassed Tokyo-Yokohama in 
population and became the largest megalopolis in the world. The 
United Nations estimates that Mexico City had 20.2 million inhabi- 
tants in 1990, exceeding the populations of Tokyo ( 18.1 million), Sao 
Paulo (17.4 million), and New York (16.2 million). 
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Table 3 World’s 10 
millions), 1950-2000 

largest urban 

agglomerations, ranked by 

population (in 

1950 


1960 


Rank, agglomeration 

Population 

Rank, agglomeration 

Population 

1. New York 

12.3 

1. New York 

14.2 

2. London 

8.7 

2. Tokyo 

10.7 

3. Tokyo 

6.7 

3. London 

9.1 

4. Paris 

5.4 

4. Shanghai 

8.8 

5. Shanghai 

5.3 

5. Paris 

7.2 

6. Buenos Aires 

5.0 

6. Buenos Aires 

6.8 

7. Chicago 

4.9 

7. Los Angeles 

6.5 

8. Moscow 

4.8 

8. Moscow 

6.3 

9. Calcutta 

4.4 

9. Beijing 

6.3 

10. Los Angeles 

4.0 

10. Chicago 

6.0 

1970 


1980 


1. New York 

16.2 

l. Tokyo 

16.9 

2. Tokyo 

14.9 

2. New York 

15.6 

3. Shanghai 

11.2 

3. Mexico City 

14.5 

4. Mexico City 

9.4 

4. Sao Paulo 

12.1 

S. London 

8.6 

5. Shanghai 

11.7 

6. Buenos Aires 

8.4 

6. Buenos Aires 

9.9 

7. Los Angeles 

8.4 

7. Los Angeles 

9.5 

8. Paris 

8.3 

8. Calcutta 

9.0 

9. Beijing 

8.1 

9. Beijing 

9.0 

10. Sao Paulo 

8.1 

10. Rio de Janeiro 

8.8 

1990 


2000 


1. Mexico City 

20.2 

1. Mexico City 

25.6 

2. Tokyo 

18.1 

2. Sao Paulo 

22.1 

3. Sao Paulo 

17.4 

3. Tokyo 

19.0 

4. New York 

16.2 

4. Shanghai 

17.0 

5. Shanghai 

13.4 

5. New York 

16.8 

6. Los Angeles 

11.9 

6. Calcutta 

15.7 

7. Calcutta 

11.8 

7. Bombay 

15.4 

8. Buenos Aires 

11.5 

8. Beijing 

14.0 

9. Bombay 

11.2 

9. Los Angeles 

13.9 

10. Seoul 

11.0 

10. Jakarta 

13.7 


Source: Ref, 5. 
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As indicated in table 3, the list comprising the 10 largest cities has 
changed considerably during the last 20 years and is projected to alter 
significantly again during the next decade. From 1970 to 1990. Lon- 
don. Paris, and Beijing fell from the list (from ranks 5, 8, 9 to 23, 19, 
and 11) and were replaced by Calcutta, Bombay, and Seoul. In gen- 
eral, the populations of cities in the more developed regions increased 
at a slower pace, so those cities moved from the top. Tokyo remained 
the second largest city (although it was the largest city for a short 
time between 1970 and 1990); New York dropped from being the first 
to the fourth most populous city, and, as indicated, Paris and London 
are now off the list altogether. Los Angeles provides the exception, 
moving from rank 7 in 1970 to number 6 in 1990. Correspondingly, 
among agglomerations in the less developed regions, Mexico City 
rose from fourth largest to largest, and Sao Paulo from tenth to third. 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Seoul joined the list between 1970 and 1990. 
Exceptions were Shanghai, which fell from third to fifth, Buenos 
Aires, which moved from sixth to eighth, and Beijing, which dropped 
to eleventh and thus off the list. 

Mexico City is projected to retain its first ranking in 2000, reaching 
a population size of 25.6 million persons, and Sao Paulo is projected 
to be the second largest city, reaching 22.1 million persons. The 
United Nations projects that Buenos Aires and Seoul will fall from 
the list of the 10 largest cities, ranking twelfth and fifteenth in 2000. 
They are expected to be replaced by Beijing and Jakarta. Hence, the 
United Nations projects that, by the year 2000, 6 of the 10 largest 
cities of the world will be in Asia (Tokyo, Shanghai, Beijing, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Jakarta), 2 in Latin America (Mexico City and 
Sao Paulo), and 2 in North America (New York and Los Angeles). 

Concentration of urban population in megalopolises 

The megalopolises of many countries contain a very large percentage 
of the country’s total urban population (see table 4). Of the 28 cities 
considered in this document (i.e., those that will reach a population 
of 8 million in 2000), 11 represent 20 per cent or more of the coun- 
try’s total urban population. Another 5 contain between 15 and 20 
per cent of the nation’s urban population. Such primacy of the mega- 
lopolis within the urban hierarchy is common in the less developed 
regions but is not as characteristic of the largest agglomerations in the 
more developed regions. 

Within Asia, over one-half of Thailand’s urban population resides 
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Table 4 Percentage of urban population living in urban agglomeratioas, 1950-2000 


Agglomeration 

Country 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Africa 

Cairo 

Egypt 

37.1 

37.8 

38.2 

38.7 

37.0 

34.1 

Lagos 

Nigeria 

8.6 

12.5 

17.9 

20.6 

20.2 

19.9 

Latin America 

Buenos Aires 

Argentina 

45.0 

44.6 

44.8 

42.4 

41.3 

40.1 

Lima 

Peru 

35.9 

36.7 

38.7 

39.7 

41.3 

41.3 

Mexico City 

Mexico 

26.3 

28.0 

30.1 

31.0 

31.4 

30.8 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil 

14.9 

15.1 

13.2 

10.9 

9.5 

8.6 

Sao Paulo 

Brazil 

12.6 

14.4 

15.1 

15.1 

15.4 

15.3 

Asia 

Bangalore 

India 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

2.4 

Bangkok 

Thailand 

64.9 

65.1 

65.5 

58.7 

56.8 

54.7 

Beijing 

China 

6.4 

5.0 

5.6 

4.6 

2.8 

2.3 

Bombay 

India 

4.7 

5.1 

5.3 

5.1 

4.9 

4.6 

Calcutta 

India 

7.2 

6.9 

6.3 

5.7 

5.1 

4.7 

Dacca 

Bangladesh 

23.7 

24.5 

29.6 

33.0 

35.0 

35.2 

Delhi 

India 

2.3 

2.9 

3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

Istanbul 

Turkey 

24.3 

21.3 

20.5 

22.6 

19.4 

19.3 

Jakarta 

Indonesia 

19.9 

19.8 

19.1 

17.9 

16.4 

15.9 

Karachi 

Pakistan 

14.9 

16.7 

19.1 

20.7 

19.6 

19.0 

Manila 

Philippines 

27.1 

27.2 

28.6 

33.0 

31.9 

31.2 

Seoul 

Korea. Republic of 

23.5 

34.1 

40.9 

38.2 

35.7 

33.6 

Shanghai 

China 

8.8 

7.1 

7.7 

6.0 

3.5 

2.8 

Teheran 

Iran (Islamic 

22.2 

25.8 

28.2 

26.4 

21.9 

19.6 

Tianjin 

Rep. of) 
China 

3.9 

2.9 

3.6 

3.7 

2.5 

2.1 

More developed regions 
Los Angeles USA 

4.1 

5.2 

5.6 

5.7 

6.4 

6.8 

Moscow 

Russia 

6.8 

6.0 

5.2 

4.9 

4.7 

4.3 

New York 

USA 

12.6 

11.2 

10.7 

9.3 

8.7 

8.2 

Osaka 

Japan 

9.1 

9.8 

10.2 

9.4 

9.0 

8.7 

Paris 

France 

23.2 

25.4 

23.1 

21.6 

20.4 

19.4 

Tokyo 

Japan 

16.0 

18.2 

20.0 

19.0 

19.1 

19.0 


Source: Ref. 5. 


in Bangkok, and approximately one-third of the urban populations of 
the Republic of Korea, Bangladesh, and the Philippines resides in 
Seoul, Dacca, and Manila, respectively. Jakarta, Karachi, Istanbul, 
and Teheran hold between 15 and 20 per cent of each nation's urban 
population. 

Thailand, the Republic of Korea, Bangladesh, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Pakistan, Turkey, and Iran each contain only one megalop- 
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olis, and each megalopolis is generally between three and four times 
the size of the next largest urban agglomeration in the country: In 
1990, the population of Jakarta was 3.7 times that of Bandung; Seoul 
was 2.8 times that of Pusan; Dacca, 2.9 times that of Chittagong; 
Istanbul, 2.6 times that of Ankara; Karachi, 1.9 times that of Lahore; 
and Teheran, 3.6 times that of Mashhad. Similar figures are not avail- 
able in the United Nations database for second largest agglomera- 
tions in the Philippines and Thailand, but 1980 census data for these 
two countries [2] indicate that Metropolitan Manila is nearly 10 times 
larger than Davao (Mindanao) and Bangkok Metropolis is 55 times 
larger than Chiang Mai. 

The situation is very different, however, for China and India. 
These countries are large in size and population. The urban popula- 
tion of China is spread among three megalopolises, 35 other agglom- 
erations of at least 1 million residents, plus smaller urban areas. 
India’s urban population resides in three megalopolises, an addi- 
tional agglomeration (Bangalore) projected to reach megalopolis 
status by 2000, 20 other agglomerations of at least 1 million inhabi- 
tants, and numerous other urban areas. The three megalopolises of 
Shanghai, Beijing, and Tianjin together accounted for only nine 
per cent of China’s urban population in 1990; Shanghai (the largest) 
accounts for just 3.5 per cent. In fact, the share of the urban popu- 
lation residing in these three cities declined rapidly from 19 per cent 
in 1950 and 17 per cent in 1970 to 9 per cent in 1990; the rapid ur- 
banization of the 1980s in China was partially characterized by large 
growth of other urban agglomerations and smaller towns. Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Delhi, plus Bangalore, together accounted for 16 per 
cent of the urban population of India in 1990. Calcutta and Bombay 
each accounted for 5 per cent, Delhi for just under 4 per cent, and 
Bangalore for 2 per cent. 

Among the Latin American megalopolises, 31 per cent of the 
urban population of Mexico and 41 per cent of the urban population 
of both Peru and Argentina currently reside in Mexico City, Lima, 
and Buenos Aires, respectively. In 1990, the population of Mexico 
City was 6.4 times that of the next largest Mexican city, Guadalajara, 
and the population of Buenos Aires was 10 times that of Cordoba. 
Brazil is the only Latin American country with two megalopolises. 
The populations of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro combined make up 
25 per cent of Brazil’s urban population; 15 per cent reside in Sao 
Paulo and 10 per cent in Rio de Janeiro. 

About 37 per cent of Egypt’s urban population resides in Cairo, a 
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figure that has been more or less constant since at least 1950. Cairo 
and Alexandria (Egypt’s next largest city with 3.7 million residents 
in 1990) comprise slightly over half of the urban population of 
Egypt. The Nigerian city of Lagos consisted of 7.7 million residents 
in 1990 and will certainly attain the 8 million mark within the next 
few years. Lagos has been a fast growing city in a less urbanized 
country; it absorbed one-fifth of Nigeria’s total urban growth between 
1950 and 1990, and the percentage of the urban population residing 
in Lagos rose from 9 per cent in 1950 to 20 per cent in 1990. Lagos’s 
population is about six times that of Ibadan, the next largest agglom- 
eration. 

The more developed regions present six agglomerations that 
reached a population of 8 million persons before 1990. Currently, the 
populations of New York and Los Angeles, and the population of 
Moscow, form only a small share of the urban population of the 
United States and of the USSR. New York comprises 9 per cent of 
the US urban population, and Los Angeles comprises 6 per cent. 
Moscow comprises 5 per cent of the urban population of the USSR. 
The urban populations of Japan and France are much more concen- 
trated. In 1990, 19 per cent of the urban population of Japan lived 
in Tokyo and another 9 per cent in Osaka. Paris in 1990 had 8.5 
million persons, which is 20 per cent of the total urban population 
of France and 7.3 times the population of Lyons (1.2 million persons) 
and 7.8 times the population of Marseilles (1.1 million persons). 

Growth rates among the megalopolises 

Levels and trends 

In this section, we describe the levels and trends of the growth rates 
of the 28 cities projected to reach megalopolis status by the year 
2000. As indicated in table 5, on average, these 28 agglomerations 
grew at an average rate of 2.5 per cent per year during the 1980-1990 
decade. This rate is nearly the same as that for the previous decade 
(1970-1980) but significantly lower than that observed during pre- 
vious periods. From 1950 to 1960 and from 1960 to 1970 these 
agglomerations grew at a rate of 3.9 per cent per year and 3.3 per 
cent per year, respectively. 

These aggregate averages mask a wide disparity of growth rates 
among the various cities. During the 1980-1990 period, individual 
city growth rates varied from under 1 per cent per year in Moscow 
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Table 5 Average annual rate of change of urban agglomerations with 8 million or 
more in 2000 


Agglomeration 

Country 

1950- 

1960 

1960- 

1970 

1970- 

1980 

1980- 

1990 

1990- 

2000 

Africa 


5.1 

5.0 

4.3 

3.9 

3.9 

Cairo 

Egyp< 

4.3 

3.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

Lagos 

Nigeria 

9.7 

9.8 

7.7 

5.6 

5.1 

Latin America 


4.9 

4.2 

3.3 

2.8 

2.1 

Buenos Aires 

Argentina 

3.0 

2.2 

1.6 

1.5 

1.1 

Lima 

Peru 

5.5 

5.5 

4.1 

3.4 

2.7 

Mexico City 

Mexico 

5.4 

5.5 

4.3 

3.3 

2.4 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil 

5.4 

3.6 

2.2 

2.0 

1.5 

Sao Paulo 

Brazil 

6.6 

5.4 

4.1 

3.6 

2.4 

Asia 


4.4 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

Bangalore 

India 

4.3 

3.2 

5.5 

5.7 

5.0 

Bangkok 

Thailand 

4.6 

3.7 

4.2 

4.1 

3.6 

Beijing 

China 

4.7 

2.5 

1.1 

1.8 

2.6 

Bombay 

India 

3.4 

3.6 

3.3 

3.3 

3.2 

Calcutta 

India 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

Dacca 

Bangladesh 

4.3 

8.4 

7.8 

7.0 

6.0 

Delhi 

India 

5.0 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.1 

Istanbul 

Turkey 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.1 

3.6 

Jakarta 

Indonesia 

3.4 

3.4 

4.2 

4.4 

4.0 

Karachi 

Pakistan 

5.9 

5.2 

4.6 

4.4 

4.1 

Manila 

Philippines 

3.9 

4.4 

5.2 

3.5 

3.3 

Seoul 

Korea, Republic 
of 

8.4 

8.1 

4.4 

2.8 

1.5 

Shanghai 

China 

5.1 

2.3 

0.5 

1.3 

2.4 

Teheran 

Iran (Islamic 
Rep. of) 

5.9 

5.6 

4.4 

2.9 

2.3 

Tianjin 

China 

4.2 

3.7 

3.3 

2.5 

3.1 

More developed regions 

3.1 

2.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

Los Angeles 

USA 

4.8 

2.5 

1.3 

2.2 

1.6 

Moscow 

Russia 

2.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.8 

0.2 

New York 

USA 

1.4 

1.3 

-0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Osaka 

Japan 

4.1 

2.8 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

Paris 

France 

2.8 

1.4 

0.2 

-0.03 

0.1 

Tokyo 

Japan 

4.6 

3.3 

1.3 

0.7 

0.5 

All agglomerations 


3.9 

3.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 


Source: Ref. 5. 
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(0.8 per cent), Tokyo (0.7 per cent), New York (0.4 per cent). Osaka 
(0.2 per cent), and Paris (-0.03 per cent) to over 4 per cent per year 
in Dacca (7.0 per cent). Bangalore (5.7 per cent), Lagos (5.6 per 
cent). Delhi (4.6 per cent), Karachi (4.4 per cent), Jakarta (4.4 per 
cent), Istanbul (4.1 per cent), and Bangkok (4.1 per cent). 

From the above list, it is evident that megalopolises experiencing 
low growth rates are found in the more developed regions and those 
with high growth rates are located in the less developed regions. 
Aggregation of megalopolis growth rates by major area shows that 
during the 1980-1990 period, megalopolises in more developed re- 
gions grew 0.7 per cent per year, whereas megalopolises in Asia. 
Latin America, and Africa grew annually at 3.3 per cent, 2.8 per 
cent, and 3.9 per cent, respectively. 

All megalopolises in the more developed regions, except Los 
Angeles, grew at a rate under 1 per cent per year during 1980-1990. 
In fact, Paris exhibited a small population loss during 1980-1990, as 
had New York during the previous decade. According to United Na- 
tions estimates, all but Los Angeles experienced lower growth rates 
during 1980-1990 than during the previous decade and ail but Paris 
are projected to exhibit lower growth rates during 1990-2000 than 
during the preceding decade. 

On average, growth rates of megalopolises in the more developed 
regions have declined continuously, from over 3 per cent per year 
during 1950-1960 to 2.1 per cent annually for 1960-1970 and 0.7 per 
cent thereafter. During the 1950-1960 decade, three cities (Los 
Angeles, Tokyo, and Osaka) increased by more than 4 per cent per 
year. During the 1960-1970 decade, only one city, Tokyo, increased 
above 3 per cent per year, and from 1970 onwards, growth rates were 
below 2 per cent per year for all cities but Los Angeles. 

Population growth rates among the 15 megalopolises of Asia aver- 
aged 3.3 per cent per year during the 1980-1990 period. Megalopolis 
growth rates exceeded 5 per cent per year in Bangalore and Dacca. 
With the exception of Beijing and Shanghai, all megalopolises grew 
faster than 2.5 per cent per year. Population growth rates have been 
declining in five Asian megalopolises: Seoul (from 8.4 per cent per 
year during 1950-1960 to 2.8 per cent per year for 1980-1990); Bei- 
jing (from 4.7 per cent to 1.8 per cent); Teheran (5.9 per cent to 2.9 
per cent); Shanghai (5.1 per cent to 1.3 per cent); and Tianjin (4.2 
per cent to 2.5 per cent). In the other megalopolises, population 
growth rates have remained high. 

Currently, four urban agglomerations in Latin America are mega- 
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lopolises: Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao 
Paulo. By the end of the twentieth century, Lima's population is ex- 
pected to reach 8.2 million. Sao Paulo, Lima, and Mexico City exhi- 
bited rapid growth rates above 3 per cent per year during 1980-1990. 
whereas Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro exhibited growth rates 
under 2 per cent per year. The growth rates of all Latin American 
megalopolises have been declining. In fact, all but Buenos Aires ex- 
hibited growth rates above 5 per cent per year during the 1950s. The 
decline of the population growth rate of Rio de Janeiro has been par- 
ticularly sharp - from 5.4 per cent per year during the 1950s to 3.6 
per cent in the 1960s, 2.2 per cent in the 1970s, and 2.0 per cent for 
the 1980-1990 decade. 

In 1990, the African continent had only one megalopolis - Cairo, 
but Lagos is projected to exceed 8 million population before 2000. 
Cairo is estimated to be currently growing at 2.6 per cent per year. 
This rate is about the same as that during 1970-1980 but is well below 
the growth rates experienced during the 1950s (4.3 per cent per year) 
and 1960s (3.6 per cent). The population growth of Lagos during the 
past 40 years has indeed been rapid. The United Nations estimates 
that its population grew at a rate of nearly 10 per cent per year be- 
tween 1950 and 1970, 7.7 per cent during 1970-1980. and 5.6 per cent 
per year during 1980-1990. 

Relationship with national growth rates 

The speed at which a city grows is partially explained by the rate of 
natural increase at the national level and the forces that lead to rural- 
to-urban migration in general [1]. Here, this relationship is explored 
on a statistical basis using the United Nations 1990 revisions of esti- 
mated world population size and city size. This is done in two ways. 
This section investigates whether megalopolises exhibiting rapid 
growth are located in countries whose total populations are also in- 
creasing rapidly. The analysis here is undertaken for the 1970-1980 
decade only. This period has been chosen because of its relative re- 
cency and because the United Nations estimates of city and total 
populations are generally well grounded on recorded census and sur- 
vey figures. 

Figure 1 presents the cross-sectional relationship between the total 
growth rate and city growth rate for the 1970-1980 period. The figure 
shows a strong statistical relationship that appears nearly linear. 
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National growth rate (percentage) 

Fig. 1 Cross-sectional relationship between national population growth rates and 
mega-city population growth rates, 197#- 1980 (Source: ref. S) 


implying that more rapid total population growth is associated with 
more rapid megalopolis growth. 

As noted previously in this section, megalopolises that are exhibit- 
ing low rates of population growth are found exclusively in the more 
developed regions, where both total and urban population growth 
rates are very low. However, if one limits the analysis to megalopo- 
lises of the less developed regions, the statistical relationship of city 
growth to total and urban growth is still apparent, although not as 
strong (see figure 2). A simple regression indicates that the national 
population growth rate explains 47 per cent of the variation in mega- 
lopolis growth rates in the less developed regions. That other forces 
must also be involved in explaining the growth of megalopolises is 
obvious just by noting the range of city growth rates within countries 
containing more than one megalopolis. For example, population 
growth rates among Indian cities during 1970-1980 ranged from 2.7 
per cent and 3.3 per cent per year in Calcutta and Bombay to 4.5 per 
cent in Delhi and 5.5 per cent in Bangalore. None the less, the rela- 
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National growth rate (percentage) 


Fig. 2 Cross-sectional relationship between national population growth rates and 
mega-city population growth rates, less developed regions only. 1970-1980 (Source: 
ref. 5) 

tionship between megalopolis and national population growth rates is 
quite remarkable, given that these megalopolises generally comprise 
only a very small proportion of the national populations. 

Conclusions 

Concomitant with world population growth and urbanization, the 
number of very large cities has increased rapidly during the last 40 
years. In 1950. only New York and London could be called megalo- 
polises, but by 1990, 20 cities had reached 8 million population or 
more. Not surprisingly, such large cities are increasingly found in the 
less developed regions, particularly in Asia, where populations are 
large and have grown rapidly. 

Current growth rates of megalopolises vary widely. Some mega- 
lopolises, particularly those in the more developed regions, have re- 
cently been exhibiting rates well under 1 per cent per year, whereas 
others have been growing over 4 per cent per year. The speed at 
which megalopolises are growing can be explained by many social, 
economic, and political factors. However, the demographic context 
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is extremely significant. In fact, nearly half of the variation in the 

growth rates of megalopolis populations in the less developed regions 

can be explained by the speed of national population growth. 
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In 1970. just over 10 years ago, a paper on "Research Priorities and 
Data Needs for Establishing and Evaluating Population Redistribu- 
tion Policies' was prepared for the UN UNFPA Workshop on 
Population Distribution Policies in Development Planning held in 
Bangkok [12]. Since then, the urban population of developing coun- 
tries has increased by 43 per cent, from 972 million (1980) to an esti- 
mated 1.385 billion (1990) [35]. Concurrently, and despite rural-to- 
urban migration, the number of persons living in rural areas has 
grown by 15 per cent, from 2.342 billion to 2.702 billion. The faster 
growth of the urban population reflects the combined effects of natu- 
ral increase, net migration, and annexation and reclassification. As a 
result, the level of urbanization in developing countries has risen 
from 29.3 per cent (1980) to an estimated 33.9 per cent (1990). The 
urbanization level is projected to reach 39.5 per cent by the end of 
the twentieth century and to pass 50 per cent by 2015. 

These changes in the size of the urban population have been paral- 
leled by equally dramatic changes in the urban structure. In 1980, 
less developed countries accounted for 521 cities of more than 
250,000 persons: of these. 119 contained more than 1 million persons 
[30] and 22 had more than 4 million. United Nations estimates for 
1990 indicate that 657 cities exceed 250,000 persons; of these. 187 
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contain more than 1 million population, and 33 cities, just 50 per cent 
more than in 1980, are in the 4 million and over class. 

During the 1980s, the United Nations made concerted efforts to 
improve and to collate national data for assessing the urbanization 
process, stimulated in part by the growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of urbanization in the overall development process; partly by 
the concern with the rapid growth of urban population and in the 
number of large cities; and in part by the call for improved data 
emerging from the 1984 Mexico City Population Conference [31]. 
These efforts have resulted in a series of impressive reports devoted 
to assessment of the interrelations among migration, urbanization, 
and development [28, 29]; to the patterns and prospects of world 
urbanization over the period 1950-2025 [34-35]; and to in-depth 
assessment of the demographic, social, and economic conditions of a 
growing number of mega-cities [32]. Yet, all too often, concerted 
efforts by the United Nations, other research agencies, and individual 
scholars to improve our understanding of urbanization itself, as well 
as its causes and consequences, have been seriously limited because 
the quality of demographic data available for the assessment of rural- 
urban population redistribution, the structure of the urban hierarchy, 
and changes associated with migration into and out of urban and ru- 
ral places have not improved dramatically for many countries or for 
purposes of regional and worldwide comparative analysis. Serious 
obstacles continue to hamper attempts to assess the impact of popula- 
tion movement on urban growth itself and the effect of such migra- 
tion, of overall urban growth, and of city size on the development 
process and on inequalities in the quality of life between urban and 
rural places and between big and small urban locations. 

Among the major obstacles are limitations inherent in the existing 
conceptual treatment of urban/rural places and of population move- 
ment as a demographic process. The effect of conceptual weaknesses 
are compounded by the consequent lack of appropriate data and non- 
comparability among available data sets. Such problems exist at the 
national and international levels. They detract from our ability to 
evaluate urbanization and mega-city growth in relation to national 
development efforts and often preclude comprehensive assessment 
on a regional or worldwide scale. Even when data are available, the 
wide range of variation in national definitions, classification systems, 
and measurement complicates efforts to undertake comparative ana- 
lyses. Such assessments are essential for a comprehensive evaluation 
of the reciprocal relations between urbanization and migration on 
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the one hand and development on the other, as well as of the com- 
parative effectiveness of different policies on population redistribution. 

When my 1979 evaluation of research priorities and data needs was 
prepared, the United Nations had just completed its 1977 monitoring 
report [26], Based on a survey of 158 governments, the results sug- 
gested widespread and serious concern with distribution problems; 70 
per cent of the less developed countries reported their spatial dis- 
tribution to be entirely unacceptable, compared to only 17 per cent of 
the more developed countries. The 1989 monitoring report (36] indi- 
cates that the problems associated with spatial population distribution 
persist. Of the 131 governments of less developed countries respond- 
ing to the inquiry, 54 per cent reported their spatial distribution as re- 
quiring major changes, and an additional 38 per cent desired minor 
change. Only 8 per cent regarded the situation as satisfactory. Paral- 
leling this evaluation, 60 per cent of all the developing countries 
already had policies designed to slow rural-to-urban or urban-to- 
urban population flows, and in 13 per cent more, the policies were in- 
tended to reverse the direction of movement. Only 5 per cent of the 
countries had policies designed to accelerate the ongoing pattern of 
migration, and 22 per cent had no policy. 

In response to the views held in the late 1970s and early 1980s, the 
1984 Mexico City International Conference on Population recognized 
that the collection and dissemination of statistics on population dis- 
tribution must be advanced, including the development of concepts 
and methods. In particular, the Conference recommended that in for- 
mulating population distribution policies, governments should ‘take 
into account the policy implications of various forms of population 
mobility (e.g.. circular, seasonal, and rural-rural and urban-urban, as 
well as rural-urban), to consider the direction, duration, and charac- 
teristics of these movements’* [31, p. 157). While some improvement 
has occurred in the quantity and quality of information on population 
movement, the changes have not kept pace with the increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of urban growth and migration in many de- 
veloping countries, and particularly the emergence of so many mega- 
cities. Serious deficiencies still characterize the conceptualization and 
measurement of urban and rural population distribution and of 
population movement. 

Adding to the frustration of limitations in the quality and quantity 
of the available basic data on the urban/rural populations of many 
countries and on internal migration is the still limited degree to which 
available data are exploited for analytic purposes. A variety of 
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reasons may account for this, including the lower priority that con- 
cerns about urbanization and migration may have in the policy setting 
of the nation; the greater difficulties in obtaining funding for such 
research; the lesser number of experts interested in and trained to 
do research on migration and urbanization; the greater difficulty in 
undertaking migration research due to the multiplicity of locations, 
many with unique socio-economic characteristics for which informa- 
tion is frequently lacking; the politics and funding shortages associ- 
ated with efforts to effect changes in distribution that often argue for 
ignorance of facts being better than their comprehension and the 
status quo better than change. Many of these same considerations 
may, in fact, also account for the failure to achieve improvements 
in the quality and quantity of data on urbanization and migration and 
greater standardization of basic concepts. 

Sources and limitations of data 

Undertaking research on urbanization and population movement in 
developing countries presents major challenges. While virtually all 
countries distinguish between their urban and rural populations and 
many make data available by size of urban place, the definitions of 
what constitutes an urban place and the urban population in a given 
country are often inconsistent, not only over time but even at given 
points in time. As a result, wide variations characterize national statis- 
tics on the number of urban places and the size of individual loca- 
tions, as well as on the size of the aggregate urban population. The 
measurement of migration also confronts serious conceptual issues 
with respect to who qualifies as a migrant. The problems of compara- 
bility that stem from the considerable variations that exist in the type 
and quality of data among countries is compounded by the dearth of 
direct information on population movement in a number of countries. 

The 1984 International Conference on Population recognized that 
migration was the least developed area of current demographic statis- 
tics. It therefore recommended that “governments may consider 
undertaking a comprehensive programme of migration statistics, in 
line with national priorities, focusing on such areas of concern as 
(1) internal migration, (2) urbanization, and (3) international migra- 
tion. ... To this end. Governments should consider ways of strength- 
ening their national population censuses, sample surveys or admin- 
istrative record systems in order to obtain needed migration data and 
estimates” [29, p. 33]. 
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The extent of reliance on the specific data sources recommended 
by the United Nations for research on urbanization and migration 
varies. A 1975 United Nations [25] evaluation indicates that of the 
121 countries that had investigated migration to some extent. 85 re- 
lied exclusively on field surveys (including censuses) as their data 
source, 12 on population registers (mostly European countries), and 
24 used a combination of the two. Developing countries used field 
surveys more frequently than did developed countries; about 85 per 
cent of the former and only half of the latter depended exclusively on 
field surveys. 

Detailed evaluation of the strengths and limitations of censuses, 
registers, and special surveys as sources of data on the urban popula- 
tion and on migration have been undertaken elsewhere [22, 14, 10, 
1], The evaluation of these alternative sources can therefore be large- 
ly restricted here to highlighting the data requirements considered 
necessary for evaluation of the demographic structure of mega-cities 
and population movement to such locations. 

Population registers are often considered superior sources of place 
of residence and migration data because, theoretically, they provide 
information on every resident and on every residential move within 
the country, and they do so on a continuous basis. Because of their 
universal coverage, they allow analysis by a variety of geographical, 
political, or administrative units, including mega-cities. They often 
also include information on a range of individual characteristics that 
allow comparison of the permanent residents of mega-cities with the 
in-migrants and out-migrants, thereby making possible the assess- 
ment of the selective impact of migration on the size and composition 
of mega-cities. Moreover, to the extent that a registration system re- 
quires notification from persons who move into a given city for more 
than a minimum time, even though they intend to maintain their 
permanent residence elsewhere, the system, unlike many censuses 
and surveys, provides the possibility of identifying temporary mi- 
grants living in the mega-city. It thereby allows evaluation of the im- 
pact of temporary movement on the de facto population. If tempo- 
rary movers constitute a large proportion of the daily population of 
mega-cities, the opportunity to assess their numbers and characteris- 
tics adds considerably to our understanding of the dynamics of de- 
mographic change in cities. The accuracy of the information about 
such movers obviously depends, however, on the extent to which 
they actually register, and here there may be serious deficiencies. 

Registers also have some obvious disadvantages. The institution 
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and maintenance of accurate registers requires a high degree of ad- 
ministrative sophistication and of public cooperation. Yet the means 
and motives for achieving these features are often lacking in less 
developed areas. For example, a study of migrants to Bangkok [3] 
found that the majority did not register their move because, among 
other reasons, they did not intend to become permanent residents of 
the metropolis. A 1984 study of Shanghai showed that about half of 
the temporary migrants living in households in the metropolis were 
not registered even though Chinese regulations required registration 
within three days of movement into the city {11], Furthermore, since 
registration data are based on legal specifications of who is a resident 
of a given location, they may yield enumerations that differ widely 
from counts based on other criteria that may be more relevant to an 
assessment of a mega-city’s size and composition. Also, some resi- 
dents fail to update the information covering their socio-economic 
characteristics. Caution needs to be exercised, therefore, as later ex- 
amples from China will indicate, in using such data sets. Overall, it 
appears unlikely that population registers will be widely instituted in 
the foreseeable future in those less developed countries that do not 
already have such a system in place. 

Censuses and sample surveys have different advantages and limita- 
tions for providing data on the urban structure and migration. The 
census, like the register, obviously provides the type of geographical 
coverage that allows separate tabulation of statistics for cities of 
varying size; these can range from the metropolis at one extreme to 
small cities and towns at the other. Data for subdivisions within 
mega-cities can also be obtained, providing proper codes are incorpo- 
rated into the coding system. Data for census tracts, city districts, or 
other statistically designated units are examples of breakdowns that 
can be used in intra-urban ecological comparisons to provide rich in- 
sights into the structure of the city and into changes over time. 

On the other hand, the census lends itself less well to obtaining in- 
depth information about a particular subject, given the limited space 
and time available in this method of data collection and the need to 
encompass a broad range of topics. The superficiality of the census in 
this regard can be overcome only by the opportunities offered by 
sample surveys for in-depth probing, especially when they focus on a 
narrow set of topics. For example, the small number of questions on 
migration that can be included in a census contrasts sharply with the 
wide coverage that can be given this subject in an ad hoc survey that 
concentrates on population movement [10, 14). 
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The obvious disadvantage of the survey is the need, generally, to 
restrict its sample size, so that the number of cases available for 
meaningful analysis are too few, especially when the characteristic or 
the event under investigation occurs relatively rarely in the popula- 
tion. Concentrating the sample in particular locations, such as mega- 
cities, and employing stratified sampling may help to overcome this 
problem even while introducing other limitations. 

Another obvious problem characterizing the census is the infre- 
quency with which it is taken, usually decennially and sometimes 
quinquennially. The speed with which urban change occurs in many 
countries and the changing rate and composition of population move- 
ment to mega-cities make reliance on a census for assessing change 
and evaluating policies frustrating if not dangerous. The greater fre- 
quency with which surveys can be undertaken and the resulting cur- 
rency of the information obtained makes the sample survey an attrac- 
tive supplement and possible alternative to the census. 

In contrast to a good registration system, however, both the census 
and the survey are usually restricted to persons living in the city of 
enumeration at the time the data are collected [18]. As a result, they 
generally give only one side of the migration picture and do not allow 
full evaluation of the impact of migration on the population of the 
mega-city under investigation. Moreover, these sources often do not 
encompass temporary residents of the city. Only through special 
methods [13] can coverage be obtained for those who have left an 
area or those temporarily resident in it. 


Issues of definition 

A host of decisions face any effort to collect the residence and migra- 
tion information needed for demographic research on mega-cities. 
Which criteria should be used in classifying the population as urban 
or rural? Assuming there is a choice, as there is in some countries, 
which boundaries of the city (the inner city or the extended city) 
should be used in counting the mega-city population? How should 
migration be defined - in terms of birthplace, residence at some fixed 
point in the past (e.g., five years or one year), or duration of resi- 
dence? Should efforts be made to identify temporary migrants; if so, 
how should distinctions be made between temporary movers and mi- 
grants taking up permanent residence? How important is it for plan- 
ning and policy purposes to distinguish between repeat migrants and 
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those making only one move into the city? Which socio-economic and 
demographic characteristics of the migrants and the resident popula- 
tion are relevant for analytic purposes? Which reasons for migration 
should be identified? How should those who move as family members 
rather than on their own be classified - according to the prime 
mover’s reason or simply as secondary movers? How is the adjustment 
of migrants to life in the community of destination best measured - 
by comparison with the non-migrants at destination, with the non- 
migrants at origin, with the migrants at alternative destinations, or 
with the migrants themselves at an earlier point in time? What 
criteria should be used for measuring adjustment - housing, jobs, in- 
come. health, utilization of local facilities, attitudes? Does adjust- 
ment vary depending on the rural/urban origin of the migrants and, if 
so. how? How can the cost be assessed of absorbing the permanent 
migrants versus the temporary migrants into the urban structure? 

The very nature of these questions emphasizes that effective re- 
search on mega-cities and on the role of migration in affecting their 
size and composition must include a basic concern with the relevance 
of concepts and data to policy questions, including problem iden- 
tification, goal setting and monitoring, and evaluation. Several areas 
of research must thereby receive concurrent attention. The way in 
which the mega-cities themselves are delineated must be clarified. 
Concepts of population mobility must be refined to allow for iden- 
tification of all forms of movement: those that contribute to problems 
associated with changes in the size and composition of mega-cities 
and those forms of mobility that may help such locations to cope with 
their problems. The types of data needed to measure these concepts 
must be determined and the most appropriate sources of such data 
identified. The residential categories (spatial units) for which such in- 
formation should be made available need to be carefully reviewed. 
Lastly, research must be designed to assess the success of previous 
efforts to control the natural growth of mega-cities and population 
movement to them and to identify the underlying factors that have 
accounted for the success or failure of specific policies designed to 
affect growth. 

Taken together, the general deficiencies that often characterize 
urban/rural and migration data and those that arise in specific efforts 
to assess the need for and success of policy efforts call for a concerted 
effort to reassess research perspectives and priorities and to improve 
data collection systems. The needs are particularly pressing with re- 
spect to mega-cities. 
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Problems of boundary changes 

Countries vary considerably, not only in how they define urban and 
rural places, which affects the international comparability of statistics 
on urbanization, but also in how they delineate cities. The particular 
criteria used have special relevance for mega-cities. Some include 
only the densely populated, inner core of the city; others liberally 
overextend and incorporate populated suburban districts and rural 
areas that are “tied” to the city by one or more criteria (e.g., resi- 
dence of commuters, supplier of food, or potential settlement area 
for expansion). Depending on how extended the city boundaries are 
and how they are changed over time, both comparability with cities in 
other countries and comparability for any single city over time may 
be seriously impeded. 

This type of problem is illustrated by data for Bangkok. Until 1972 
the city of Bangkok consisted of built up "urban” districts within the 
province of Phra Nakhon; the number of these districts changed over 
time. For some analytic purposes. Bangkok was combined with its 
twin city across the Chao Phraya River, Thonburi, to form Greater 
Bangkok. By 1970, Bangkok per se encompassed 1.9 million persons; 
together with Thonburi, it included 2.5 million. Over the previous 
several decades the boundaries of Bangkok had been changed to 
reflect the expanding residential areas. Data were not generally avail- 
able, however, to allow evaluation of how much of the intercensal 
changes was due to population growth within the previous boundaries 
and how much was attributable to annexation of new areas. As a re- 
sult, more analyses that attempted to decompose Bangkok’s growth 
into its components, i.e., natural increase and migration, treated all 
of the population living in the annexed areas as though they were 
migrants even though some may have lived there all their lives or for 
a period longer than that over which migration was being measured 
[27]. Since a number of the non-migrants in the annexed areas may 
have been engaged in agriculture and have had characteristics differ- 
ent from the migrants and the population within the earlier bound- 
aries of the city, their addition to the city population would add a ru- 
ral component and affect other features of the city’s population. The 
resulting changes might not be easily explainable without recognition 
of the effects of the annexation process on the statistics. 

The problem was compounded when, in 1972, the Thai govern- 
ment decided to merge the two adjoining provinces of Phra Nakhon 
and Thonburi into a single city, referred to as the Bangkok Metropo- 
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litan Area. Since then data have been presented in Thai statistics 
only for the combined provinces. For comparability with earlier 
census data, statistics encompassing the entire populations of both 
provinces had to be merged. The inclusion of additional agricultural 
population in the newly created metropolitan area affected both the 
rural-urban composition of the city’s population and the characteris- 
tics of the population on other variables. Moreover, whereas move- 
ment between the two provinces had earlier been treated as inter- 
provincial movement, after 1972 all such movement was regarded as 
residential change within the city, even though the outlying parts 
of both provinces, but especially Thonburi, remained quite rural and 
constituted a very different type of origin for migrants to the truly 
urban part of the metropolitan area. 

Most obvious was the effect on the city’s size. In 1980, the Bang- 
kok Metropolitan Area contained 4.70 million people in contrast to 
the 2.50 million counted in the combined cities of Bangkok and 
Thonburi in the 1970 census. If both provinces containing these two 
cities are considered in their entirety, as was done in 1980, the 1970 
population enumeration rises to 3.08 million, indicating an intercen- 
sal growth of only 1.62 million instead of 2.20 million. Thus, approx- 
imately 27 per cent of the decennial change in the combined cities’ 
population is a function of boundary change. 

A by-product of change in population resulting from boundary al- 
terations is the impact on a city’s position in the urban hierarchy. 
This can be illustrated again by the situation for Bangkok. The Thai 
capital has been the most primate city in the world. In 1970, it was 22 
times greater than Chiangmai, the second largest city in Thailand. 
Reflecting the boundary changes in 1972, the 1980 census showed 
Bangkok to have become dramatically more primate, with a primacy 
ratio of 46. Much of this gain was an artifact of the changing bound- 
aries. but unless this is taken into account, serious errors of inter- 
pretation could result. In turn, other boundary changes in Thailand 
in 1982 have drastically reduced Bangkok’s primacy level: As a result 
of annexations to the north-eastern municipality of Nakhon Ratchasi- 
ma, which in 1980 reported a population of 89,000, its 1985 popula- 
tion just exceeded 200,000, resulting in its displacing Chiangmai as 
Thailand’s second largest city. A by-product of this change was a de- 
cline in Bangkok's primacy ratio to 27, a level similar to that in 1970 
[24]. 

These examples are not cited to argue against the political deci- 
sions that lead to boundary changes; rather, they serve to illustrate 
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that such changes can have a substantial impact on statistics relating 
to mega-cities and can, in turn, seriously affect analyses based on the 
available data, particularly if the analyst is not aware of the under- 
lying reasons for the changes. Such problems can easily arise, particu- 
larly if data are “fed into” data banks in order to be used compara- 
tively or in the aggregate together with statistics from many other 
locations. One can easily imagine the types of interpretations that 
could emerge from an analysis that indiscriminately used the data for 
Bangkok and other cities in Thailand in the period 1970-1990. 

Such a situation argues first for extreme caution in the use of all 
data on cities and towns and full awareness of the definitions em- 
ployed and their comparability over time. It also places a responsibil- 
ity on the administrative offices responsible for generating and pub- 
lishing such data to alert consumers about changes in definitions and 
boundaries. Most important, it argues strongly for coding and tabu- 
lating urban and rural data in terms of small spatial or statistical units 
so that these small units can be used either aggregatively to construct 
larger units that are comparable over time or to remove data cover- 
ing annexed areas from a city’s total statistics in order to approximate 
the city as it was earlier. Such small-unit data would also facilitate 
international comparisons by allowing greater comparability in the 
criteria employed in establishing city boundaries. They would also 
allow development for analytic purposes of larger statistical areas, 
such as “urbanized areas” or “metropolitan areas,” which are not 
limited to political boundaries. Individual nations could concurrently 
continue to employ whatever criteria best serve their purpose. 

Delineating mega-cities and their populations 

Having data coded for small areal units within the larger metropolis 
would serve still another useful purpose, even for mega-cities whose 
boundaries remained stable for long periods of time. Such cities do 
not remain stable internally. As Richardson [20, p. 55] has stressed, 
submetropolitan geographical data are of major importance for such 
cities, given their polycentric evolution and the fact that so many 
mega-cities embrace several political jurisdictions. The rapid changes 
in the internal structure of mega-cities, which very much influence 
the role they play in the larger national development efforts, argue 
strongly for developing census, vital statistics, and even survey data 
sets that allow attention to the subunits of the city while also allowing 
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modifications in city boundaries to facilitate comparisons over time 
and space. 

What constitutes a mega-city? Taking note of the sharp rise in the 
number of giant cities, it is fairly simple, even though somewhat 
arbitrary, to decide that 3, 5, or 8 million persons should be the mini- 
mum population for an urban location to qualify as a mega-city. This 
suggests the strong need for more attention to the basic concept of 
mega-city. Ideally, a more clearly delineated set of criteria, based on 
such variables as size, financial resources, industrial/commercial 
structure, political role, educational facilities and scientific personnel, 
service function, and position in the world system, should be consid- 
ered for classifying selected cities as mega-cities. Otherwise, the un- 
usual situation may arise such that a city like London does not qualify 
as a mega-city. For example, under the 1980 UN mega-city criterion 
of 8 million population. London was dropped because it had declined 
to 7.7 million, whereas cities like Moscow, Bombay, and Rio de 
Janeiro did qualify. Use of criteria in addition to population size 
seems likely to insure greater comparability over time and across 
space in what really constitutes a mega-citv. 

It is obviously easier to rely on areas encompassed by specified 
political boundaries because such areas are usually administered by a 
single authority and are more likely to have relevant data sets col- 
lected and compiled for them. Yet, such political units, whether they 
be cities, metropolitan areas, or combinations of districts or counties, 
may not accurately represent the full area encompassed by the mega- 
city. Indeed, the United Nations itself recognizes this problem in its 
compilation of data for urban places [35, pp. 1, 18]. It is illustrated 
even more clearly by the arguments posited by T.G. McGee [17] that 
a new pattern of intense urban-rural interaction has evolved involving 
the emergence of a number of mega-urban regions that include major 
cities, peri-urban zones, and an extensive zone of mixed agricultural 
and non-agricultural activities. These regions are organized along 
arterial transport routes that facilitate the extreme mobility of people 
and goods. 

While growing evidence pointing to the collapse of the traditional 
spatial/distance features of what constitutes a city favours rethinking 
our basic urban concepts, practical considerations undoubtedly will 
continue to justify our use of the more traditional units. But even 
here, it is not so simple for planners or scholars to decide the basis on 
which the area encompassed by a city and its resident population are 
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to be determined. That there is considerable room for differences in 
determining city size is evidenced both in the varied practices of indi- 
vidual countries and in the statistics assembled by the United Nations 
based on these local practices. The data for Shanghai illustrate how 
the varying criteria used by different government agencies can affect 
the comparability of the statistics of a given location. 

In Prospects of World Urbanization, 1988 [35] Shanghai is iden- 
tified as having a 1985 estimated population of 12.06 million. In 
China Statistical Yearbook, 1988 [7], Shanghai is credited with a 1987 
total population of 7.22 million and a non-agricultural population of 
7.11 million. In China Urban Statistics, 1986 [5], the total population 
of Shanghai for 1985 is listed as 6.98 million for the city only, and 
12.17 million for the city including the counties under its jurisdiction. 
Which of these statistics provides the correct population of Shanghai? 
What accounts for the differences among them? The answer lies in 
the fact that not all of the population living in places in China desig- 
nated as urban are necessarily counted as urban. As a result, the 
population enumerated as urban may vary, and sometimes consider- 
ably so, depending on the source of data, the definition of resident, 
and the areal boundaries employed. 

Each individual in China is officially registered at a specific place of 
residence. A permanent change in residence requires permission 
from the appropriate authorities in places of origin and destination. 
An individual who moves is considered a permanent resident of the 
location at destination only if the move involves a change in house- 
hold registration. In any enumeration based on the household regis- 
ter, only persons who are registered in the cities and towns of China 
are counted as residents of urban locations; this is equivalent to a de 
jure enumeration system. The omission from the registers - and the 
statistics based on them - of temporary migrants, i.e., those living in 
urban places but not officially registered there (de facto residents), 
distorts the data on the size and composition of urban places as well 
as the data on the population in the places of origin of the temporary 
migrants. 

In partial recognition of this situation, the 1982 Chinese census 
counted as residents those people who had lived in a given locality 
for more than one year even though they were registered elsewhere, 
as well as those who were absent from their place of registration for 
more than one year, and persons whose registration status had not 
yet been settled. This practice was continued in the 1987 One Per 
Cent National Sample Survey [6], except that a six-month minimum 
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residence period was employed. The same six-month criterion was 
scheduled to be used in the 1990 census. Use of these criteria ob- 
viously yields a different count than does the registration system. 

Complicating the question of who is a resident of an urban place 
has been reliance on the official source of an individual's grain sup- 
ply. A person with urban registration is entitled to purchase grain from 
State outlets (commercial grain), whereas rural registration requires 
dependence on one’s own production or on other rural sources (for 
example, commune before 1980). The former group is operationally 
defined as non-agricultural, and the latter as agricultural, although 
many of the “agricultural population" are in fact engaged in non- 
agricultural activities, especially since the rural reforms introduced in 
the late 1970s. Furthermore, the agricultural population also includes 
persons living within city boundaries but engaged in farm activities; 
conversely, persons classified as non-agricultural may be living in 
rural areas. Such criteria result in enumerations far different from 
those of the census and the 1987 National Survey. Under this system, 
the city population again more closely resembles a de jure rather 
than a de facto count, with only those having an urban registra- 
tion and therefore entitled to receive commercial grain counted as 
urban residents. 

This distinction takes on special importance as new cities are 
created that incorporate large areas with village populations and as 
the volume of temporary migration to mega-cities increases. The size 
and composition of the urban population based on urban boundaries 
are likely to increasingly diverge from those based on registration and 
source of grain. Knowledge of which criteria are being used is essen- 
tial for any correct use of the data. 

Still another basis for delineating China’s urban, and particularly 
city, population contributes to the wide variation in the size of par- 
ticular cities. Since the late 1950s, State policy has allowed cities, and 
especially mega-cities, in China to control adjoining rural counties, 
particularly as a way to maintain the critical balance between popula- 
tion and arable land [16, p. 15]. A number of city boundaries have 
therefore been officially extended to include both inner city and sub- 
urban districts (often referred to together as the city proper) and the 
rural counties officially designated as part of the city. As a result, in 
1982, for example, the extended cities encompassed 227 million 
persons, almost 60 per cent more than the 145 million in the cities 
proper. 

The variations in the enumerations of Shanghai’s population illus- 
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trate the confusion that can arise from the use of such variable 
criteria. Shanghai consists of 12 city districts (the city proper) and 10 
counties that were added to the municipality in 1958. If the city’s 
population is defined in terms of the city proper, it numbered 6.98 
million persons in 1985; but this number increases to 12.17 million 
if Greater Shanghai's boundaries are used instead. If Shanghai's 
population is considered to comprise only those persons holding 
urban (non-agricultural) registration, then the city proper population 
is reduced to 6.87 million and that of Greater Shanghai to 8.43 mil- 
lion. The municipality’s population size, therefore, under varying 
legal definitions, ranges between 6.87 million and 12.17 million, a dif- 
ference of 77 per cent. Moreover, none of these figures includes 
many of the estimated 1 million and more persons who are temporary 
residents in the city and who do not meet the minimum residence 
period for inclusion in the enumerations. The problem is illustrated 
by the fact that the United Nations cites 13.4 million as Shanghai’s 
1990 population, evidently relying on the broadest set of criteria. Yet 
using these same criteria, Chongqing, with 14.5 million in 1987. not 
Shanghai, is China's largest city, and it does not even appear on 
the UN list of mega-cities, nor do a number of others with 8 million 
or more residents under the same criteria as used for Shanghai [8], 

The range of variation in Shanghai's population is less than in 
other cities because Shanghai has an unusually large percentage (98 
per cent) of its city proper population classified as non-agricultural. 
Guangzhou, for example, has a lower proportion of its population (78 
per cent) so classified. The city proper includes 3.29 million persons 
and the counties 3,81 million, for a total population of the extended 
city of 7.10 million if both agricultural and non-agricultural persons 
are included. If the enumeration is restricted to non-agricultural per- 
sons, then the city proper’s population drops to only 2.57 million. 
The range of 4.53 million between the lowest and highest counts rep- 
resents a differential of 176 per cent. 

These data for Shanghai and Guangzhou illustrate why it is essen- 
tial to specify the criteria used - whether the enumeration encom- 
passes the city proper or the extended city, the non-agricultural 
population exclusively or the total population resident within city 
boundaries. Inclusion of the rural counties and of the agricultural 
population living in the cities inflates the size of the urban population, 
raises the national levels of urbanization, and changes the socio- 
economic and demographic composition of both the urban and rural 
populations. 
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While the situation in China is not necessarily typical of other 
countries, the variety of criteria employed in delineating the urban 
population generally and the populations of individual cities attests to 
the way that definitional considerations can significantly affect city 
populations and, in turn, affect the results of analyses using data 
based on particular definitions. Moreover, given China’s size and its 
percentage of world population (about one-fifth of both the world’s 
total population and its urban population under China’s newest 
definitions), the particular set of Chinese data used by the United 
Nations and other international agencies in comparative and cumula- 
tive statistics can very much affect the picture of urbanization that 
emerges, not only in the particular country or region but also world- 
wide. The same considerations hold for other large countries, such as 
India [2], that have their own system of delineating urban places and 
drawing the boundaries of large cities. 

Migration and mega-city development 

To the extent that the fertility of many developing countries has 
already declined and is likely to continue to do so, and because fertil- 
ity levels are generally lower in urban than in rural areas [33], migra- 
tion takes on increased importance as a component of demographic 
change; it plays a particularly important role in mega-cities, where 
fertility levels may be the lowest. As a process affecting the size and 
composition of urban populations, migration is, however, much more 
complex than the traditional published census type of information 
suggests. For many persons, the most recent move is only the last of a 
series of moves, often involving a stepping-stone process from rural 
areas to towns and smaller cities to larger urban places; for others the 
move may be quite direct and lead to permanent residence in the 
mega-city. For still others, movement may be circular or involve com- 
muting between the mega-city and smaller towns or rural places. 

Too often, when migration data are collected and analysed, con- 
cepts and measures employed in developed countries have been used 
uncritically in less developed countries. In many instances, migration 
is restricted to permanent moves that involve the crossing of bound- 
aries that generally encompass large areal units, such as provinces or 
states. This practice ensures the exclusion of most short-distance 
moves and those that are temporary. Often, the use of provincial 
boundaries even precludes measurement of migration into and out of 
mega-cities because their boundaries may not coincide with provin- 
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cial borders. Moreover, the extent of circular/repeat migration and of 
short-distance migration is far greater than revealed by censuses [4] . 
Such mobility often constitutes a very high percentage of all moves, 
particularly for mega-cities, and has significant implications for the 
mover, for the places of origin and destination, and for development 
in general. Reflecting this, the United Nations Expert Group on 
Population Distribution, Migration, and Development [28] recom- 
mended: 

The formulation of policy requires an in-depth understanding of the types of 
migration flows exhibited by a given population and of the interrelationships 
existing between them. For example, knowledge of the trends in the differ- 
ent types of movements, such as circular migration, seasonal migration, or 
migration leading to a long-term change of residence, or about the extent to 
which commuting is a substitute for migration, or about the causes leading 
to the different types of migration movements is essential for the sound for- 
mulation of policy. Governments should therefore promote research aimed 
at advancing this understanding. 

Full evaluation of migration, therefore, requires separate attention 
to movement that leads to a permanent change in rural/urban resi- 
dence and to mobility that is temporary. Both may affect the size, 
structure, and dynamics of mega-cities, but quite differently. First, it 
is most important to recognize that the number of persons enumer- 
ated as resident in mega-cities generally refers only to individuals 
who are either officially registered as residents (in those countries 
that maintain population registers) or. under census and survey pro- 
cedures, to those who have lived in the city for some minimum period 
of time (e.g., six months or a year). As such, the census and register 
counts may not only differ from each other, but both may also differ 
significantly from the de facto count of persons who are functioning 
on a daily basis as members of the community. To the extent that 
there are substantial numbers of temporary migrants, however 
defined, official counts may give misleading information on city size 
and on the number of persons whose daily needs for food, housing, 
transportation, and other services must be met, even though they 
do not reside in the city on a permanent basis. 

The impact of various forms of migration 

The potential impact of temporary mobility goes well beyond the 
question of its effect on the size of the city’s population and infra- 
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structure. Whether migrants to a mega-city live there for a short or a 
long time has serious implications for their ties to the community and 
to their rural places of origin; for the nature of the interaction with 
kin networks; for the extent and nature of the services needed in the 
mega-city; for the types of burdens their particular characteristics 
place on its infrastructure and whether these are similar in quantity 
and type to those imposed by permanent in-migrants [21]; and for the 
role of the moves in the social and economic development of the city. 
Concurrently, evaluation is needed of the extent to which the flow of 
funds and ideas from the mega-city that are engendered by circula- 
tion constitute a critical component of modernization in smaller 
urban places and rural areas. 

Temporary migration may help to adjust labour supply and de- 
mand without the social dislocation that large-scale permanent migra- 
tion may entail. It may also allow for the provision of services to 
mega-city residents through the informal sector that are in short 
supply otherwise. The high turnover rates inherent in high levels of 
temporary migration may also mean that self-correcting factors oper- 
ate in the migration process, so that the net results are not as inju- 
rious to the cities or to the individual migrants as is often implied by 
the literature on overurbanization [15], Within these general con- 
cerns, the gender, age, marital status, education, labour force status, 
and occupation of the migrants and whether they move alone or with 
family become important considerations. 

To date, the implications of various forms of mobility for the urba- 
nization process and for the growth of cities have been largely 
speculative. Systematic collection and analysis of data designed 
specifically to test these varied relations for mega-cities have been 
rare. Policy makers and researchers have begun to recognize that the 
process of population movement is very different from that usually 
portrayed by the traditional analysis of limited census data. Planning 
and policies based on such distorted perceptions of the relation be- 
tween population movement and mega-city growth and functioning 
may therefore yield erroneous results. In fact, (1) mega-city popula- 
tions may be much more fluid than usually assumed; (2) population 
movement to mega-cities takes on multiple forms and is not limited 
to permanent migration; (3) motives are not just economic but often 
have a strong social component; (4) links between mega-cities and 
both rural and other urban places are often stronger than assumed; 
and (5) the nature and degree of adjustment and assimilation are 
often better than hypothesized. 
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Evaluating redistribution for policy formulation 

All of these possibilities have particular relevance for policies de- 
signed to affect population movement and the growth of mega-cities. 
Therefore, data collection and research efforts should encompass the 
broadest possible concept of population movement in order to allow 
for identification and assessment of the different types of movement, 
ranging from permanent migration at one extreme to daily commut- 
ing at the other, with provision for intervening categories such as cir- 
culation, onward or repeat movement, and seasonal migration. One 
must be able to ascertain who moves and from where, what form the 
movement takes and why this form was chosen, and what positive 
and negative impacts the different forms of movement have on the 
mega-city and on the movers and their families. 

As part of this evaluation, attention should also be given to how 
changes from reliance upon one form of movement to another affects 
demands for housing, education, health facilities, transportation, and 
other services. Particularly relevant here is the assessment of the 
comparative costs and benefits (economic, social, and psychological) 
of permanent migration compared with temporary migration and 
commuting, in order to ascertain how greater reliance on one form of 
movement over another would affect the quality of life in mega-cities 
and lead to greater economies in governmental provision of services. 

Careful attention must also be given, on the individual level, to the 
absorption and assimilation processes as they relate to migration to 
mega-cities. Is it the migrants or the natives of the city who are dis- 
proportionately in poverty, in squatter settlements and slums, in the 
tertiary sector? In particular, evaluation is needed of how migrants 
adjust to life in mega-cities, whether “maladjustment” contributes to 
high rates of return and onward movement, and whether the adjust- 
ment process of permanent migrants differs significantly from that of 
persons who plan to stay only temporarily in the city. 

Disproportional attention has been given in migration research to 
male migrants and to heads of households. In part, this focus reflects 
the importance of economic variables in migration and the conse- 
quent belief that decisions to move are largely made on the basis of 
the economic activities of male household members, particularly the 
male household head. Yet, there is growing evidence that, in- 
creasingly, women are migrating to mega-cities in their own right and 
that decisions about who moves are often family decisions rather than 
those of individual household members [9]. In the analysis of census 
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data and the development of migration surveys, more attention must 
be given to female migrants as well as to family members other than 
heads of households. This need becomes more urgent as employment 
opportunities in mega-cities increase for women, as the flow of in- 
formation about such opportunities improves, as educational oppor- 
tunities for women expand, as norms about family control of female 
members change, and as migration itself assumes growing importance 
in affecting the status of women. Assessment of the changing labour 
force structure of cities and the division of labour between men and 
women as well as evaluation of the changing household structure and 
of urban fertility would be misleading without full attention to female 
migration in all its forms. 

The impact of fertility and mortality on mega-city growth warrants 
special attention, including assessment of changing birth and death 
rates, differentials among the various segments of the population, and 
the implications of these processes for the future age composition and 
labour force supply as well as demands on educational, health, and 
other facilities. The relation between migration to mega-cities and the 
fertility of the migrants warrants particular attention. Since migrants 
tend to be concentrated in the reproductive ages, whether their fer- 
tility contributes disproportionally to city growth is of particular 
interest. So, too, are such questions as whether the fertility of the mi- 
grants differs significantly from that of the non-migrants and whether 
the observed difference can be attributed to the impact of residence 
in the city. 

Full assessment of such questions requires data that allow distinc- 
tions to be drawn not only between the fertility of migrants and that 
of non-migrants but also between the fertility of permanent residents 
of the city and that of women who come into the city just to deliver 
their babies. Similar concerns apply to mortality data; it is important 
to be able to distinguish between deaths of residents and those of per- 
sons who came to the city to take advantage of health facilities. If the 
effect of natural increase on city growth is to be clearly ascertained, 
data on births and deaths must be available by place of usual resi- 
dence of the person to whom the event has occurred in addition to 
place of occurrence. 

A number of countries have introduced policies intended to control 
the rate of mega-city growth, particularly through the control of 
movement to mega-cities. The effectiveness of such policies must be 
more fully assessed, and such assessment should include the impact 
of both direct and indirect policies, successful and unsuccessful ones. 
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The necessity for evaluative research on redistribution policies has 
been recognized in United Nations deliberations. The report of the 
Expert Group on Population Distribution. Migration, and Develop- 
ment, just prior to the 1984 International Conference on Population, 
recommended that, 

in view of the concern repeatedly expressed by Governments with regard to 
population distribution and migration .... Governments and the inter- 
national community should support and promote the collection of data and 
the undertaking of analyses relevant to the formulation and evaluation of 
policies on population distribution and on international migration. 

Moreover, 

since the monitoring of trends is essential for the formulation and evaluation 
of policies, countries are urged to make every effort to improve the quality, 
timeliness, quantity and comparability through time of the information they 
gather on the migration process, including its causes and consequences. 
In particular, countries that already collect relevant information on either 
internal or international migration, but that do not publish it on a regular 
basis, should take the necessary measures to improve its timely availability. 
[29] 

Often, concerns about the growth rates of mega-cities lead to poli- 
cies to control such growth through channelling population to smaller 
locations and alternate growth centres and through rural develop- 
ment strategies that will help to retain potential migrants in rural 
areas. To better understand the similarities and differences between 
migration to mega-cities and that to smaller places, the topics iden- 
tified as important for research on population movement to mega- 
cities should also be pursued in terms of the extent of their differen- 
tial impact on places that vary in size, function, location, and type. 
Even though current attention focuses on mega-cities, full under- 
standing of the dynamics of population change in such places and of 
the likely effectiveness of policies to control their growth is not possi- 
ble without comparative assessment of medium-size and smaller loca- 
tions in the urban hierarchy. Even within the mega-city group, com- 
parisons are essential among cities that are at different stages of 
development; have different political, economic, and social structures; 
and are linked in different ways and degrees to other cities within 
their own country and internationally. Particular attention needs to 
be given to evaluation of the comparative features of declining and 
growing cities. Why do some no longer qualify as mega-cities while 
others move into this category, often rapidly and unexpectedly? The 
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need for comparative research argues strongly for the need for 
greater standardization of definitions and measures. Otherwise, com- 
parative research will continue to be plagued by inconsistencies that 
preclude meaningful evaluation. Such comparative research could 
well serve to help us decide where, in fact, the lines should be drawn 
between mega-cities and other cities. 

Data collection and analysis 

To undertake the types of analyses and evaluations outlined, a vari- 
ety of data sets is needed. Some sets are available in existing sources; 
others require refinements; and still others require generation of new 
bodies of information. 

The census will undoubtedly remain an indispensable instrument 
for measuring the size and composition of mega-city populations and 
for ascertaining the role of migration in changes in size and composi- 
tion. Everything possible should be done, therefore, to insure that 
the census encompasses the total population living in the cities, in- 
cluding both de jure and de facto residents, while concurrently dis- 
tinguishing between these two groups so that they can be separated 
for analytic purposes. Direct questions on migration are also im- 
portant, including information on duration of residence, registration 
status (for countries with registration systems), origin, and reasons 
for move. The questions asked must, to the maximum degree possible, 
make possible analysis of different types of movement (permanent 
migration, temporary migration, and commuting) to allow compre- 
hensive assessment of the functioning populations of mega-cities, in- 
cluding especially their labour force, school population, and aged re- 
sidents, i.e., all those who may make use of and impose burdens on 
the infrastructure. 

The restricted space available in censuses, and the fact that they 
are generally taken only once every 10 or 5 years, means that cen- 
suses can be of only limited use in providing data necessary for the 
evaluation of the dynamics of mega-city growth and change. Efforts 
must be made to obtain data that complement the advantages offered 
by the census by being more comprehensive and more frequent; these 
efforts may include registers, omnibus surveys into which relevant 
questions can be incorporated, and ad hoc surveys directed at par- 
ticular topics of concern. 

Vital statistics records need to distinguish clearly between events 
occurring to usual residents of the city and events occurring to those 
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entering the city for limited periods to take advantage of its care- 
giving facilities. As far as possible, such records should also ascertain 
the migration status of the registered persons and do so in a way that 
is consistent with other data systems. Only in this way will it be feasi- 
ble to calculate correct rates, to ascertain the contribution of natural 
increase to city growth, and to evaluate the impact of migration on 
natural increase. 

The value of administrative and other record systems for assessing 
and monitoring population distribution among cities, towns, and 
rural places and redistribution among them must be continuously 
reviewed. In a number of countries, population registers, tax rolls, 
social security and other insurance files, school enrolment statistics, 
and health records have substantial potential as sources of information 
on the size of either the total population of mega-cities or of selected 
segments of the population. They also can be a rich source of data on 
the volume, composition, and direction of population movement. 
Their utilization in conjunction with data on the labour market, on 
health, educational, housing, and other facilities should prove valu- 
able in the assessment of the impact of changing population size and 
composition as well as of migration on the quality of life in the city. 
Research should also use the opportunities afforded by technological 
advances associated with remote-sensing devices to assess changes in 
population distribution, density, housing conditions (including squat- 
ter settlements), and environmental changes within mega-cities. 

Given the complexity of population movement and the need to 
explore all its dimensions, comprehensive evaluation of population 
movement requires specialized surveys that focus exclusively on move- 
ment and related factors or in which attention to movement is a 
major component. Because migration may be a relatively rare event 
in the general population, consideration should be given to the use of 
a multiplicity approach [13J; this would increase the number of mi- 
grants encompassed by a survey and enhance the possibility of cover- 
ing individuals who have migrated out. 

A full migration survey should reconstruct migration histories, 
ascertain the economic and social characteristics of the movers before 
and after migration, and determine the motives for movement and 
why the mega-city was chosen as the destination. Attention should be 
given, too, to the adjustment process and to the uses that the mi- 
grants and the non-migrants make of the city’s facilities. Particularly 
essential are questions to ascertain intentions with respect to future 
movement, both within the city and out of it, of the previous in- 
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migrants and the natives. Using such a broad approach, a series of 
comparative migration surveys in various mega-cities of the world 
would provide valuable insights on how behaviour and attitudes of 
both migrants and non-migrants are related to the characteristics of 
the mega-city. 

It is essential that in all such surveys the sample include not only 
migrants who have become permanent residents of the city but also 
temporary migrants, commuters, and non-migrants. The latter pro- 
vide an important standard against which the behaviour and attitudes 
of the migrants can be compared; they also are essential to the assess- 
ment of the ways in which migration and commuting complement or 
create conditions that conflict with the structure and dynamics of 
change characterizing the native population of the city. For example, 
do migrants and commuters fill gaps in labour force needs, or do they 
compete with natives for limited vacancies? What demands do these 
different groups place on school facilities, housing and health ser- 
vices? How well do they integrate residentially, socially, and politi- 
cally? Such comparisons and evaluations require that comparable 
data for migrants and non-migrants be obtained, including life-history 
matrices that encompass information on a range of demographic vari- 
ables, usually including fertility, mortality, and mobility behaviour as 
well as changes in such characteristics as labour force status, occupa- 
tion, marital status, education, and home ownership. 

Several kinds of surveys can serve as models: The yearly surveys 
undertaken in Bangkok Metropolis (e.g., ref. 23) on migration to the 
metropolitan area in the preceding two years is an example of one 
type of ad hoc migration survey that serves the planning needs of a 
mega-city. The CASS Migration Survey [19], encompassing 74 cities 
and towns in China has so far been undertaken only once, but it 
provides a model of an attempt to assess comparatively both in- and 
out-migration for urban places of different size. If repeated, it could 
become a valuable source of information for planning and policy pur- 
poses. The various questionnaire, sampling, and tabulating manuals 
prepared by ESCAP [37] should prove particularly valuable in any 
effort to develop surveys focusing on the urban population generally 
or mega-cities in particular. 

All data collection and tabulation efforts in any particular country 
should grow out of cooperative activities among the national statisti- 
cal agencies, the major research institutions, and the groups respon- 
sible for local planning and for policy formation, implementation, 
and evaluation. Use should also be made of the advice and expertise 
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available from international agencies. Such cooperation is essential to 
ensure that the information needed as the basis for planning and for 
policy formation and evaluation will, in fact, be obtained, and that 
the relevant government agencies will be made aware of key ques- 
tions raised and the insights provided by ongoing research. 

If research on the demographic structure of mega-cities and the im- 
pact of migration on this structure is to prove useful in the formula- 
tion and evaluation of population redistribution policies, data collec- 
tion systems must incorporate attention to not only demographic 
variables, including migration, but also the related social, economic, 
and political indicators that can serve as measures of the quality of 
life in mega-cities and of the success or failure of particular policies. 
Too often, the relevant indicators of development and modernization 
are not available to allow their integrated use with demographic 
statistics. 

To achieve these goals, efforts should be initiated to utilize all 
available data to develop systems of geo-coding. This would involve 
compiling, for the sub-areas of mega-cities, a comprehensive set of 
indicators on population characteristics, environmental and economic 
conditions, infrastructures, and other relevant variables for as many 
points in time as possible. Together with census data for small areas, 
these data files covering the small areal units can, in turn, serve as 
building blocks for delineating the characteristics of larger units and 
for the mega-cities as a whole, particularly as these cities undergo 
boundary changes. Availability of such integrated sets of contextual 
information for small areas would facilitate evaluation of causes and 
consequences of change in the structure of mega-cities and facilitate 
comparisons among different cities and of the same city over time. 

Assessment of mega-cities is not restricted to the present. Much of 
the analysis that takes place is used for anticipating and planning 
the future of such cities. For this purpose, post-censal estimates and 
population projections are essential ingredients of the planning pro- 
cess. The importance of the migration component in such estimates 
and projections argues strongly for the need for both adequate migra- 
tion data and improved methods for estimating and projecting migra- 
tion. As the United Nations Expert Group on Population Distribu- 
tion, Migration, and Development recognized. 

to assess the potential impact of migration on the redistribution of the 
population and to evaluate the performance of population distribution poli- 
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cies. national planners need flexible and realistic demographic models that, 
by incorporating migration variables explicitly, permit the simulation and 
forecasting of its demographic consequences. [29] 

Concurrently, it must be recognized that any projections made may 
affect decisions that can, in turn, directly or indirectly affect the 
volume and composition of population movement. The complexity of 
the interrelations emphasizes the need for close monitoring of all ele- 
ments in the growth and redistribution process. 

In all future data collection efforts, every effort should be made to 
ensure that data become available quickly for analytical purposes. 
Steps should also be taken to ensure easy and full access to these data 
by scholars and policy makers, especially by means of the preparation 
and distribution of public use tapes. The considerable lag that often 
characterizes access to basic data and the great difficulty encountered 
by many scholars and graduate students in gaining access to such data 
serve as major impediments to their rapid and full exploitation for 
planning purposes and for the formulation and evaluation of policies 
relevant to urban growth and population movement. 


Conclusion 

Despite the growing attention given to the role of mega-cities in the 
urbanization and development processes of developing countries, se- 
rious deficiencies related to conceptual issues and data needs con- 
tinue to confront researchers engaged in demographic research on 
such cities. These include such basic concerns as accurate delineation 
and measurement of the size and composition of mega-city popula- 
tions; others relate to interest in the demographic processes affecting 
mega-city growth, the dynamics of the labour force, and the linkages 
between mega-cities and smaller urban and rural places. 

For all these issues, population movement in all its forms is a key 
variable. Particularly essential is refinement of concepts dealing with 

(1) the urban/rural dimensions of population distribution, especially 
as these relate to classification of who is to be counted as a resident 
and a functioning member of the population of mega-cities, and 

(2) the various forms of population movement that affect short-term 
and long-term populations of mega-cities, including permanent in- 
migration, circular or repeat migration, and commuting. Such dis- 
tinctions are essential as the basis for ascertaining what forms of 
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movement characterize mega-cities, what function they perform for 
individuals and for cities, how they relate to city growth through 
natural increase, and how they affect the burdens imposed on the 
cities' infrastructure in the face of growing populations. 

In turn, refinement of concepts must be accompanied by fuller ex- 
ploitation of existing data sets and development of new data sources 
where existing sources are inadequate. Censuses, registration statis- 
tics, and ad hoc surveys, together with a wide array of administrative 
records and statistics, provide opportunities for obtaining more com- 
prehensive and continual data on the size, composition, and pro- 
cesses of change characterizing mega-cities. Because each source has 
its own strengths and weaknesses, the different sources must be used 
in complementary fashion. In all attempts to exploit and generate 
appropriate data, special efforts must be exerted to undertake com- 
parative research in order to assess the effects of differences, both 
within and between countries, in population scale, in the internal 
structure of mega-cities, and in socio-economic conditions and levels 
of development. Such comparative evaluation is essential to the for- 
mulation and revision of policies, both direct and indirect, affecting 
mega-city growth, the rural/urban distribution of population, and the 
nature of the urban hierarchy. 

As was true in 1979 [12], the agenda of research needs remains 
long, complex, and challenging. It is obviously not intended to be 
fully implemented in any given location or by any specific time. To 
do so would overwhelm both researchers and planners with the task 
of collecting and analysing data sets that go well beyond what many 
need and what most can realistically use. Priorities need to be estab- 
lished. These must vary, however, by the status of the data collection 
systems already extant in given places; by local needs as determined 
by perceptions of problem areas involving mega-cities and population 
distribution generally; by policy efforts to cope with them; and by the 
personnel and financial resources available to assess existing data and 
to develop and utilize new collection and analysis systems. 

If there is one message that emerges from this review, it is that 
more refined concepts and a firmer data base are essential for realistic 
assessment of the demographic condition of mega-cities and their role 
in the larger development process and for formulation and evaluation 
of policies affecting them and urbanization generally. As a corollary, 
in all efforts to assure adequate information as the basis for policy 
formulation, highest priority should be given to (1) fuller and more 
effective exploitation of existing data, with new materials being col- 
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lected only when and where significant gaps are identified; (2) as high 
a level of standardization in definitions and measures employed as 
possible in order to insure maximum opportunities for comparative 
research; and (3) more effective combined use of quantitative and 
qualitative data, especially in the form of comparative case-studies, 
such as those developed in the United Nations series on population 
growth and policies in mega-cities; these should be comparative over 
both space and time. Only through a research agenda that takes full 
and concurrent account of conceptual, data, and policy concerns will 
the insights necessary for development of more effective policies be 
gained and the basis established for having mega-cities play as effec- 
tive a role as possible in the urbanization and development processes 
generally, and in reducing inequities in the quality of life within such 
cities and between them and other urban places and rural areas. 
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Introduction 

Today most scenarios of the future of Asia accept the inevitability 
of Asian societies experiencing an "urban revolution,” in which a 
majority of the Asian population will soon be living in places defined 
as urban. In Asia a near doubling of urban population is expected in 
the period between 1980 and 2020, as an estimated 462 million people 
are added to the urban population. This will bring about an overall 
urbanization level in Asia of almost 50 per cent. 1 Such a large in- 
crease has raised predictable fears concerning the size of cities that 
will be needed to accommodate this increase and the problems that 
will be posed for the creation of urban infrastructure, housing, and 
the creation of productive employment. While one would not wish to 
underemphasize these problems, there is also a more optimistic scen- 
ario emerging that results from a more careful evaluation of the con- 
cepts upon which these assumptions concerning future urban growth 
in Asia are based. 

The predictions of the preceding paragraph are. of course, largely 
based on assumptions concerning the growth of population in places 
defined as urban. These estimates are calculated on growth rates 
reflecting performance in previous decades that, when projected 
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forward, appear to suggest a successful shift to urbanized societies 
and repetitions of patterns of developed countries. As Ginsburg has 
commented about urbanization in the United States, “This con- 
dition reflects the progression of the . . . space economy to a state of 
what one might consider "maturity’; that is, to a condition whereby 
areas possessed of substantial comparative advantage . . . would be 
drawn effectively, through improved transportation networks, into 
the national geographic structure.” 2 

While not denying that these processes are operating in the Asian 
context, the purpose of this paper is to suggest that this model of 
the “urban transition” needs careful evaluation, which, in this inves- 
tigation. involves in part the discarding of the mental baggage of 
concepts and ideas that are part of the so-called body of urban 
theory that has grown out of the Western experience of the urban 
transition. 3 

Three main components of that Western experience are ubi- 
quitous. First, there is a fundamental divide between rural and 
urban. This dichotomy is portrayed spatially, sectorally in terms of 
agriculture and non-agriculture, politically in administrative organiza- 
tion, and ideologically in the way policy is formulated for rural and 
urban areas. Second, the process of urbanization, in which a majority 
of a country’s population comes to live in places defined as urban, is 
unilinear and inevitable. Third, the process of urbanization is a 
necessary part of the process of economic growth. In some versions 
of this theory, not only is it an inevitable part of economic growth, it 
is the growth of cities that is the crucial independent variable that 
causes economic growth. I do not need to repeat the arguments that 
are used to support this Western-derived theoretical position, for 
there is more than ample literature on the subject. But it is necessary 
to reiterate that this body of theory and its assumptions are the major 
explanatory tool applied to processes of urbanization in Asia and 
therefore dominate the views of the future Asian city. I would throw 
out the challenge that this body of urban theory should be evaluated 
most carefully as it is applied to the experience of urbanization in 
Asia. Indeed, 1 would argue that there are very different sets of con- 
ditions operating in Asia to those that occurred in the Western indus- 
trialized countries in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

To elaborate further the conventional view of the urban transition 
is inadequate in three respects. First, it is too narrow in its view that 
the widely accepted spatial separation of rural and urban activities 
will persist as urbanization continues. Second, it is inadequate in its 
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assumption that the urbanization transition will be inevitable, be- 
cause of the operation of “agglomeration economies" and compara- 
tive advantage, which are said to facilitate the concentration of the 
population in linked urban places. The emergence of such a system 
was described by Jean Gottman in 1961 as a megalopolis, which, 
when applied to the north-eastern United States, included a popula- 
tion largely concentrated in the urban and suburban areas but inter- 
spersed with areas of low population density used for intensive agri- 
culture and as leisure spaces by the population of the megalopolitan 
areas. 4 In many parts of Asia, the spatial juxtaposition of many of the 
larger city cores within heavily populated regions of intensive, mostly 
wet-rice, agriculture based on a mixture of “skill-orientated” and 
“mechanical” technological inputs 5 has created densities of popula- 
tion that are frequently much higher than the suburban areas of the 
West. This permits demographic densities similar to urban areas over 
extended zones of intensely cultivated rural areas located adjacent to 
urban cores. The considerable advances in transportation technology, 
particularly in relatively cheap intermediate transportation technol- 
ogy such as two-stroke motor bikes, greatly facilitate the circulation 
of commodities, people, and capital in such regions, which in turn 
creates large mega-urban regions. 

Third, the Western paradigm of the urban transition draws its 
rationale from the historical experience of urbanization as it has 
occurred in Western Europe and North America in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, which is clearly not neatly transferable to the 
developing countries' urbanization process. The uneven incorpora- 
tion of these Asian countries into a world economic system from the 
fifteenth century onwards created divergent patterns of urbanization 
that reflect the different interactions between Asian countries and the 
world system. 6 For example, the British, French, and Dutch also de- 
veloped the productivity of wet-rice agriculture in South-east Asia. 7 
In a similar manner, Japanese rule in Korea and Taiwan further ac- 
centuated the monocultural rice characteristics of parts of these coun- 
tries as sources of supply for Japan’s pre-war empire. Geopolitical 
events meant that both these countries emerged into “fragile” inde- 
pendence with high rural densities and low levels of urbanization. On 
the other hand, British intervention in Malaysia created an urban sys- 
tem orientated to the production of export products on the west 
coast, away from the heavily populated rice-bowls of Kedah and Kelan- 
tan, limiting the possibilities of the emergent mega-urban region. 

Because of these inadequacies, it is suggested that the concept of 
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the urban transition needs to be positioned within a broader para- 
digm of the transition in the “space economy” of countries. This 
would include: (1) a heightened sensitivity to the historical elements 
of the urban and agrarian transition within specific countries; (2) an 
appreciation of the ecological, demographic, and economic founda- 
tions of the urban and agrarian transition; (3) an investigation of the 
institutional components, particularly the role of the State in the de- 
velopment process; (4) careful evaluation of the transactional compo- 
nents within given countries including transport, commodity, and 
population flows; and (5) a broad understanding of the structural 
shifts in the labour force that are reflecting economic change. Essen- 
tially. such an approach attempts to investigate the manner in which 
particular sets of conditions in one place interact with broader pro- 
cesses of change. 

Population growth, structural change, labour force absorption, 
and urbanization in Asia 

The issues raised in the preceding discussion are central to the discus- 
sion of the relationships between population growth, structural 
change, labour force absorption, and urbanization in Asia. The major 
question must be whether Asian countries can experience a structural 
transformation in their economies that is associated with an “urban 
revolution” and the successful absorption of the labour force into 
their urban economies during this transition. 

At the regional scale the prospects suggest difficulty. In the short 
term between 1985 and 2000, the Asian countries are expected to in- 
crease their population by an estimated 633 million. 8 While the over- 
all population growth rates are declining, the decline is insufficient to 
make a major difference in the number of people who will enter the 
labour force in the next few years. Over the slightly longer period 
between 1980 and 2000, Hauser and Gardiner estimate some 536 
million people will be added to the urban population of Asian 
countries, 9 while the overall urbanization level will grow from 17 per 
cent to 27 per cent. 10 From these data it is clear that the urban 
growth in the region will be insufficient to absorb either the popula- 
tion increase or the shift of people from rural areas, suggesting that 
population growth will continue in rural areas. However, the analysis 
of the Asian situation at the regional level is of limited value except 
in exercises concerned with global comparisons, for there are major 
differences between the various regions. 
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Table 1 Urbanization trajectories for selected Asian countries 1965-1987 

Average annual Urban pop. as Average annual 

pop. growth percentage of urban pop. Proportion of labour force in 

p . rate (%) total pop. growth rate (%) Agric. Industry Services 
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Table 1 presents data on selected Asian countries grouped accord- 
ing to urbanization trajectories. Type 1 presents the Asian countries 
in which the urbanization process is largely completed. In this re- 
spect. the figure for Taiwan may be regarded as somewhat low. Type 
2 presents countries that are newly industrializing. In this respect, the 
situation in Thailand has changed so rapidly in the last decade that 
the 1980 data are of limited value. Third, there are the type 3, largely 
South Asian, countries, where rates of population increase remain 
high, urbanization levels are changing little, and the proportion of 
the labour force in agriculture has remained fairly constant. Finally, 
there is China, whose patterns of economic development and urba- 
nization are somewhat different from those experienced in the other 
trajectories, particularly in terms of the fluctuations in levels of urba- 
nization. 

These variations reflect a number of factors, such as the patterns of 
structural change (table 2) and the economic conditions of these 
countries. But in terms of the relationship of urbanization and labour 
force absorption, there are three clear groupings. First, among the 
higher income countries that are found in type 1 and 2 trajectories, 
where urbanization and the growth of manufacturing have been quite 
rapid, there has been a significant decline in agricultural employ- 
ment. The only exception to this generalization appears to be Thai- 
land, but this situation has changed rapidly, as is illustrated by the 
case-study. 

For the other group of countries, a major part of labour force 
absorption was carried out in the agricultural sector and rural areas in 
the period 1960-1980, as was the case in China. This has led to in- 
creased population pressure on agricultural resources, which is indi- 
cated by increasing densities in cultivated areas. While there is little 
doubt that significant improvements in agricultural technology and 
production, together with the development of new land and the im- 
provement of old land, have led to increased agricultural productiv- 
ity, it is not sufficient to prevent an increase in the number of people 
in the poverty sector in the rural areas of these countries, even though 
the proportion may be falling. Numerous studies attest to the growth 
of lawlessness, etc., which would seem to create the conditions for a 
substantial rural exodus, which is certainly occurring, but at not a suf- 
ficiently fast enough rate to lower greatly the numbers of people in 
rural areas. 

Another important option is the movement of labour from farm to 
non-farm sectors within rural areas. In attempting to assess this facet 
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Table 3 The share of ofT-farm income of farm households In East Asia 


Country 


Period 


1965 

1975 

1980 

Japan 

54 

66 

79 

Taiwan 

27 (1966) 

48 

66 

Rep. of Korea 

16 

16 

20 


Source: Compiled from Oshima. 1984; tables 1, 2, and 3 (see note 13). 


of the employment transition, there are serious statistical problems. 
Most employment data suggest that approximately 20-30 per cent of 
the rural workers throughout Asia may be regarded as being em- 
ployed in non-agricultural activities as a major source of income. It 
may also be concluded that this proportion is increasing. 11 

The importance of off-farm employment in these processes of 
structural change is well illustrated by the experiences of Japan, 
Taiwan, and South Korea, all of which had reached full employment, 
experiencing rising real wages and higher rates of gross domestic 
product, by the early 1980s. The growth of RNA resembles to some 
extent the overall economic development. Table 3 shows the dra- 
matic increase of off-farm income that resulted from accelerated in- 
dustrialization and the implementation of the “Green Revolution” in 
rural areas. 

Other, more important aspects of agricultural transition in these 
countries were the diversification in farm activities, along with agri- 
cultural development. The successful land reform programme and re- 
lated developments (including irrigation facilities) in Taiwan, for ex- 
ample, activated multiple cropping, intercropping, and diversification 
of farm activities to include the raising of vegetables, fruits, livestock, 
and poultry. Further, the agricultural diversification provided a fun- 
damental basis for the development of food processing, manufac- 
turing, and eventually export expansion in the 1960s. 12 The nature 
of agricultural transformation in East Asia did not adversely affect 
peasants by causing displacement and landlessness as in South Asian 
countries. 

The rural economy in the East Asian NICs thus expanded and pro- 
vided employment opportunities for farm and non-farm households 
outside agriculture. Many workers found employment (part- and full- 
time) in rural industries, and others commuted to nearby towns for 
employment during the slack season. However, as Oshima indicates, 
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the agricultural incomes remained significant even when the off-farm 
incomes were overtaking the farm incomes in Japan in the 1960s. and 
in Taiwan and South Korea in the 1970s. 13 Such integrated rural eco- 
nomic growth was associated with a rapid fall in the rate of unem- 
ployment in rural areas. 

The increased income levels of farm and non-farm households also 
increased the domestic savings and the domestic demand for non- 
farm products in East Asia. The development in Taiwan, South 
Korea, and Japan are examples of this trend. For example, in Taiwan 
the ratio of domestic saving to net investment increased from 48.6 per 
cent in 1951 to 111.1 per cent in 1971. Individuals, corporations, and 
the government, which invested in industrial activities, including 
rural industries, contributed towards this change. 

Uneven spatial development in South Korea was due partly to past 
as well as present economic policies. In the past, Japan emphasized 
development of mainly the southern part of Korea, while rural areas 
remained largely undeveloped. In recent decades (1960s- 1970s), gov- 
ernment policies have been focused mainly on heavy industries and 
export-oriented growth. Some of the "rural industrial estates" (c.g., 
Saemul factory system) were located closer to the urban centres. As a 
result, the growth of non-farm activities was significantly lower in 
South Korea compared to other East Asian countries. 

In Japan, the small- and medium-size industries are located in the 
small towns. Well-developed transportation systems enable sub- 
contractors to move their goods and also provide more mobility to 
the male members of the farm household who commute to the towns 
for part-time and seasonal employment. Women have taken over 
some farm activities that were formerly done by males. A significant 
recent trend in Japan is the movement of small- and medium-size in- 
dustries to rural areas in search of cheap labour. 

A middle grouping of countries, particularly Malaysia, Thailand, 
and, to a lesser extent, the Philippines, has also been exhibiting simi- 
lar patterns, with the process most developed in Malaysia, where it is 
now estimated some 40 per cent of rural household income comes 
from non-farm sources. In a recent study in Malaysia, the author and 
Malaysian colleagues found no village in which more than 30 per cent 
of village income was derived from agricultural sources. 14 

In the South Asian countries and in Indonesia, particularly Java, 
the employment conditions in rural areas were influenced by rapid 
growth of the labour force and uneven performance of the economy. 
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Table 4 Relative contribution to family income of different income sources in rural 
India, 1970-1981 


Gross cropped 
area (ha) 

Estimated 
families with 
no cropped 
land (%) 

Total in- 
come (Rs) 

Shares in total income 

Total 

Crops 

Agric. 

Others" 

0 

41 

1.865 

— 

37.7 

62.3 

100 

Less than 1.0 

15 

1.630 

39.0 

27.0 

34.0 

100 

1. 0-2.5 

21 

2,450 

59.0 

14.0 

27.0 

100 

2.5-4. 5 

12 

3.640 

81.0 

5.0 

14.0 

100 

4.5-6.5 

5 

4,550 

81.0 

3.5 

15.5 

100 

6.5-8. 5 

2 

5,580 

89.0 

2.0 

9.0 

100 

8.5-10.5 

2 

6.710 

92.0 

1.0 

7.0 

100 

10.5-14.5 

1 

8.480 

95.0 

0.3 

4.7 

100 

14.5+ 

1 

14,330 

97.0 

0.4 

2.6 

100 

All cases 

100 

2,650 

52.0 

17.0 

31.0 

100 


Source: International Labour Organisation, Promotion of Employment and Income for the 
Rural Poor Including Rural Women Through Non-farm Activities (Geneva. 1983). table 4:42. 
a. Other income sources indude remittances, pensions, divided income, rents, and income 
from non-farm activities. 


In these economies, rural non-agricultural activities were dominated 
by part-time and seasonal work. Here the limited amounts of new 
cultivatable land and population pressures created a situation in which 
the poor have no option but to seek additional or alternative occupa- 
tions outside agriculture. In India, for example (table 4) the lower- 
income groups have a higher proportion engaged in RNA than the 
higher-income groups. This is further illustrated by Islam in his study 
of 11 villages in six Asian countries: Bangladesh. India, Sri Lanka, 
Thailand. Pakistan, and Indonesia (study based on ILO/ARTEP 
country studies). Some of the major findings relevant to our discus- 
sion are as follows. 15 

First, the overall inverse relationship between farm size and non- 
farm income is confirmed; that is, the higher the land size the lower 
the RNA income. But the exceptions to this are the households with 
relatively large farms and also with a high proportion of non-farm in- 
come. This is because families owning large farms have high incomes 
and are therefore able to penetrate the organized sector of the rural 
economy and find relatively prestigious occupations there. Second, 
the decline of self-employment resulting from increased wage employ- 
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Table S Share of different categories of RNA in selected South and South-East Asian 
countries, circa 1980s 


Country 

Manufac- 

turing 

Construc- 

tion 

Sub-sectors 

Trade & Transpor- 

commerce tation 

Services 

Other 

Bangladesh 

43.3 

3.9 

26.4 

3.6 

12.2 

10.6 

India 

39.0 

4.9 

15.0 

5.4 

33.1 

2.6 

Malaysia 

21.4 

7.1 

19.0 

7.1 

38.1 

7.3 

Pakistan 

32.4 

14.2 

20.9 

8.8 

21.3 

2.4 

Philippines 

28.6 

8.8 

17.0 

9.5 

32.0 

4.3 

Thailand 

34.5 

9.5 

23.6 

7.2 

25.1 

0.1 


Source: Extracted from Mukhopadhyay and Lim, 1985: tabic 1.2:10 (see note 11). 


ment has been noted throughout the villages under Islam's study. 
This decline is evident in the cross-country statistical analysis as 
well. 16 

The structure and the growth of rural industries, too, illustrate the 
nature of RNA growth in these countries. Structurally, the rural non- 
farm activities are dominated by manufacturing activities based on 
food processing and other basic activities. The manufacturing sector 
consists of a large proportion of the total RNA in the reported coun- 
tries, with the exception of Malaysia and the Philippines, where the 
service sector is equally important in terms of total RNA (table 5). 
In the manufacturing sector, tobacco and beverage manufacturing 
appear to be the most important activities in the rural industries in 
Malaysia (61.7 per cent) and India (47.5 per cent). Textile and foot- 
wear manufacturing is more dominant in Bangladesh (58.2 per cent), 
Pakistan (39.6 per cent), and the Philippines (46.4 per cent). These 
two broad categories of manufacturing sectors together comprise 75 
per cent or more of the total RNA in Bangladesh (81 per cent) and 
India (75 per cent). The continuing high proportion of employment in 
these manufacturing categories may be an indication of adherence to 
traditional rural industries in South Asia. 

South-East Asian countries show a different pattern of rural in- 
dustrialization. where non-traditional manufacturing activities have 
shown a rapid increase. For example, metal production in Malaysia 
(II per cent of total manufacturing) and machinery' and equipment in 
the Philippines (13 per cent) account for a significant proportion of 
rural employment. 

The service sector appears to be prominent in the rural economy of 
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South and South-East Asia (table 5). In recent years, it has grown 
rapidly in many developing countries, and it has been suggested that 
increasing open unemployment, underemployment, and poverty in 
less developed countries have led to a “low” productivity type of ser- 
vice occupation. There are indications that in the Philippines, it is the 
informal sector - e.g. small-scale trading - and domestic and person- 
nel services that form an important segment of RNA. In countries 
like Sri Lanka, where free education is available, educated rural poor 
seek government-related service employment. Undoubtedly service 
sector occupations have proved to be important sources for employ- 
ment absorption in the rural areas of much of South and South-East 
Asia. 

While this growth of rural non-agricultural activities is not the only 
factor influencing the patterns of urbanization and labour force 
absorption, it is a very important factor in the Asian context. From 
the point of view of the arguments presented in the latter part of this 
paper, it is important to emphasize that the proximity to urban cen- 
tres is a major factor in increasing the proportion of non-agricultural 
incomes in “rural households.” A large number of studies have 
shown that greater opportunities for linkages in marketing and em- 
ployment increase the proportion of non-farm income in these 
regions. This permits increased household income, investment in 
agriculture, diversification, the growth of small industry, and creates 
growth regions that are attractive to both indigenous and foreign 
capital. The State’s investment in public infrastructure provision such 
as electricity and transportation greatly facilitates this process. 

In effect, it may be argued that because of the operation of these 
processes in many parts of Asia, the process of rural-urban transition 
is being slowed by the “holding” of populations in areas defined as 
“rural.” But in effect, these “holding areas” are rapidly becoming 
giant urban regions. To understand this process, one needs a careful 
re-evaluation of the prevailing paradigms of the urban transition. 

A model of the spatial economy transition 

Since it is clear that the rural-urban paradigm is confusing the issue 
of urbanization and labour force absorption, it is necessary to spell 
out in some detail the definitional components of this broader view of 
the spatial economy transition. 

In figure 1 a model is presented of the spatial configuration of a 
hypothetical Asian country that, for the purposes of this exercise, I 
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Spatial system 


Major cities 
Peri-urban 
Desakota 
Densely populated rural 
Sparsely populated frontier 
Smaller cities and towns 
Communication routes 


Fig. 1 Spatial configuration of a hypothetical Asian country 


have labelled Asiatica Euphoria. 17 In this example, five main regions 
of the spatial economy are identified. They are: (1) the major cities of 
the urban hierarchy, which are often dominated in the Asian context 
by one or two extremely large cities; (2) the peri-urban regions, 
which are areas surrounding the cities and within a daily commuting 
reach of the city core. In some parts of Asia these regions can stretch 
for up to 30 kilometres away from the city core; (3) the regions la- 
belled desakota, 18 which are regions of an intense mixture of agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural activities that often stretch along linear 
corridors between large city cores. These regions were previously 
characterized by dense populations engaged in agriculture generally 
dominated by wet-rice cultivation; (4) densely populated rural re- 
gions, which occur in many Asian countries, particularly in those 
practising wet-rice agriculture; and (5) sparsely populated frontier re- 
gions, which, in many Asian countries, offer opportunities for land 
colonization schemes and various forms of agricultural development. 

The model of the spatial economy is, of course, not static and will 
change as the economy changes. The pace and characteristics of this 
settlement transition vary from country to country, reflecting the fea- 
tures of socio-economic change at the macro level. From the point of 
view of the arguments that are presented in this paper, it is the role 
that the growth of metropolitan cores and the desakota process play 
in this transformation that is of major importance. Thus, what one is 
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observing in this transition is the emergence of mega-urban regions 
that often incorporate two large urban cores linked together by fast 
arterial transportation routes. These regions include the major cities, 
peri-urban zones, and an extensive zone of mixed rural-urban land 
use along arterial routes. These mixed economic activities may also 
occur in villages in these zones that are less accessible. Travel time 
from any point in this region would probably be no more than three 
to four hours, but in most cases is considerably less. 

It should be stressed that this model of the transition of the spatial 
economy is not intended to be universally applicable but to fit the 
situation where one (or more) urban core is located in densely settled 
peasant rural areas . 19 There may also be cases where the urban 
core(s) is located in a lightly populated region of plantation agricul- 
ture, as is the case of Kuala Lumpur in Malaysia. This contrast be- 
tween the two agro-economic systems as they are reflected in socio- 
economic systems, export trade, and class relations is not a new 
theme. It has been utilized by Baldwin for a theoretical exposition 
of patterns of development in newly settled regions; by Dowd to ex- 
plain the differences in the settlement patterns of the American west 
and south; and by Morse to explain the different urban systems 
that evolved in the “hacienda" and “plantation” regions of Latin 
America . 20 

It must be emphasized that these writers are not suggesting that a 
particular urban system results from a pre-existing agro-economic 
system, but rather that the existence of these agro-economic systems 
provides the possibility for certain urban systems and regions to 
change. 

In the Asian context, the existence of high-density, mostly wet-rice 
growing regions adjacent to large urban cores offers an opportunity 
for a particular form of mega-urban region to emerge; their existence 
does not ensure the inevitability of the emergence of such regions. 
They will result from the policies of private and public sectors, the 
form of economic growth, the position of the urban core relative to 
international connections, etc. Thus, for instance, in the case of the 
Republic of South Korea, with a precondition of high-density rice re- 
gions. the government adopted a strategy of concentrating on indus- 
trialization rather than agriculture, which led to slow growth of rural 
income and a rapid release of surplus rural population into urban- 
based industrialization. As a result. South Korea became charac- 
terized by a metropolis-dominated urban hierarchy. On the other hand, 
in a region of similar pre-existing rural densities such as Yogyakarta 
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1971 528,918 16,647 3.1 464 

1981 638,141 23,107 3.5 497 

Indonesia (Java only) 1961 63,060 6,705 10.6 366 

1971 76,086 9,200 12.1 385 

1981 91,270 13,027 14.3 785 



Bangladesh 1961 50,840 5,096 10.0 

1974 71,479 7,612 10.6 

1981 87,052 10,049 11.5 

Sri Lanka 1963 10,582 2,207 20.9 

1971 12,690 2,672 21.1 
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in Java, in a slow growth situation, there are only limited possibilities 
for drawing off surplus rural population to urban centres in other 
parts of the country, and the rural inhabitants engage in an intense 
mixture of non-agricultural and agricultural activity that permits sur- 
vival but does not greatly increase income. 

The emergence of the extended metropolitan region in Asia 

In the remainder of this paper the major aim will be to concentrate 
on the features of these extended urban regions, paying particular 
attention to the emergence of regions of most rapid change. In order 
to do this, it is necessary to examine the statistical patterns of growth 
within the broader Asian context. 

Using data provided by a number of sources, table 6 attempts to 
present some statistical information on these regions. 21 Much of 
this material is taken from Vining. who documented the process of 
population redistribution towards what he labels the core areas of 44 
less developed countries. While his definition of core areas as “the re- 
gions containing and surrounding the country's most important and 
dominant city (in a few cases, cities), which is generally but not al- 
ways the capital city” (p. 4), is certainly not coterminous with the 
areas I would describe as desakota zones, the actual administrative 
definition of these cores that he takes from the census is broad 
enough to encompass sizeable parts of them - for instance, Jabota- 
bek, which includes areas with all the features of the desakota zones. 
Generally, these core areas are too narrowly defined spatially to fit 
neatly with zones of desakota , which may extend over large areas 
between two urban centres, but I have taken the data presented in 
his analysis in order to give some overall picture of the emergence 
of desakota zones in Asia. 

Utilizing Vining’s analysis, table 6 indicates the growth of core 
population between 1960 and 1980 for 11 Asian countries. Data for 
Hong Kong and Singapore are not presented in this table because, as 
city-states, they do not fit into a desakota definition. However, par- 
ticularly in the case of Hong Kong, one may argue that a desakota 
zone is now emerging, stretching from Hong Kong through Shenzhen 
Special Economic Zone and the Pearl River delta to Guangzhou and 
south to Macau. 22 Some might argue the same process is occurring 
between Johore and Singapore. 

Generally, the table shows that core areas have continued to in- 
crease their share of total population most markedly in the nations of 
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Korea and Taiwan, which have experienced rapid industrialization 
and increases in the GDP, but also in the case of the Philippines, 
Malaysia, and Thailand, where the industrial transformation has been 
less marked. In the countries that have large populations (the excep- 
tion is Sri Lanka) and have experienced modest growth until recent- 
ly, the growth of the cores is relatively slower. It must be stressed 
that almost two-thirds of the core population in developing countries 
is located in Aisa. 

The location of these regions in Asia, grouped into three main 
types, are shown in figure 2. In the first rank are those areas that 
have experienced a rapid transformation of the spatial economy in 
terms of rural to urban shift in population, although agricultural land 
use may remain persistent. Japan and South Korea provide the most 
prominent examples. 23 

Second are regions that have experienced a rapid change in their 
economic features in the last 30 years. Examples are the Taipei- 
Kaohsiung corridor of Taiwan, which has experienced a declining 
proportion of people in agriculture, to 20 per cent from 56 per cent 
between 1956 and 1980, and a concurrent growth of industrialization. 
Speare et al. 24 have estimated that the growth of small-to-medium- 
size industries in rural areas slowed the growth rate of cities by 6 per 
cent in the 1960s and 1970s. At the same time, this region was char- 
acterized by a decline of staple crops as a proportion of total agri- 
cultural value of production. Thus, over the last 30 years, while the 
production of rice has increased considerably, the share of rice as a 
proportion of gross agricultural receipts has dropped from 50 per 
cent in 1950 to 34 per cent in 1980, and at the same time, other agri- 
cultural products have increased from 20 per cent to 36 per cent, and 
vegetables and fruits, from 7 per cent to 20 per cent. More recently, 
there has been a rapid increase in fish farming (prawns), chicken 
rearing, and other forms of capital-intensive agribusiness. This has 
led to a significant change in the patterns of female employment, with 
a decline from 52.5 per cent (1965) in primary industry to 16 per cent 
in 1980, and an increase in secondary industry, from 18.2 per cent to 
43.7 per cent. 25 Rather similar patterns are being exhibited in the 
Bangkok-Central Plains region of Thailand and in the four major 
coastal zones of China. These zones, constituting only 12.5 per cent 
of China’s population, accounted for 46.3 per cent of the value of in- 
dustrial production and 13 per cent of the value of agricultural output 
in 1986. 26 

Third is a type of region that, while it bears some spatial and eco- 
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Fig. 2 Core areas in Asia (Miller cylindrical projection, scale approximate) (Source: N. Ginsburg. B. Koppel, 
and T.G. McGee, eds.. The Extended Metropolis Settlement Transition in Asia (Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1991), fig. 1.2, p. 12) 
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nomic resemblance to type 2 above, is characterized by the changes 
that occur because of high population growth and slower economic 
growth. This results in the persistence of underemployment and self- 
employment in unpaid family work and enterprises. In such a situa- 
tion, there may be a juxtaposition of elements of types 1 and 2 
producing a highly dualistic economic structure. Thus technological 
inputs in agriculture may cause labour shedding and an increase in 
non-agricultural activities in the rural areas adjacent to urban cores. 
This phenomenon has been recorded in regions such as Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu. While there is often some growth of small industry and 
other income opportunities, these regions are characterized by the per- 
sistence of low incomes, which reflects the slow structural transition 
in the allocation of labour. In some cases, regions continue to absorb 
population into agricultural areas, as, for example, in Sichuan basin, 
where non-agricultural employment has remained fairly static over 
the last 40 years, while the population has almost doubled in size. 27 

To summarize, these regions have six main features: 

1. They have been, or are. characterized by a large population en- 
gaged in smallholder cultivation of mostly rice that, in the pre- 
World War II period, had considerable interaction through ac- 
cessible transportation routes. 

2. They are generally characterized by an increase in non-agricultural 
activities in areas that have previously been largely agricultural. 
These non-agricultural activities are very diverse and include trad- 
ing, transportation, and industry. This increase in non-agricultural 
activity is characterized by a great mixture of activities, often by 
members from the same household. Thus, one person may com- 
mute to the city to work as a clerk, another engage in farming, a 
third in industry, and another in retailing in the desakota zone. 
This creates a situation in which the economic linkages within this 
region may be as important as the dominance of the large cities in 
the megalopolis that draw the surrounding regions into their orbit. 

3. They are generally characterized by extreme fluidity and mobility 
of the population. The availability of relatively cheap transport 
such as two-stroke motor bikes, buses, and trucks has facilitated 
relatively quick movement over longer distances. Thus, these 
zones are characterized by both commuting to the larger urban 
centres and also intense movement of people and goods within the 
zones. 

4. These zones are characterized by an intense mixture of land use, 
with agriculture, cottage industries, industrial estates, suburban 
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developments, and other uses existing side by side. This has both 
negative and positive effects. Agricultural produce, particularly if 
it is industrial crops, has a ready market. On the negative side, the 
waste from industrial activity can pollute and destroy agricultural 
land. On the whole, these zones are much more intensely utilized 
than the megalopolis. Writing of land use in this zone. Gottman 
commented on the amount of woodland and recreational areas 
that exist. In the desakota zones of Asian countries, population 
pressures place greater demands upon the available space. 

5. Another feature of these zones is the increased participation of 
women in non-agricultural labour. In part, this is associated with 
demand for female labour in industry, domestic service, and other 
activities, but it is also closely related to changing patterns of agri- 
cultural production in the desakota regions. Generally, agricultural 
production shows a shift from single-crop cultivation (principally 
rice) to a diverse production of livestock, vegetables, fruits, etc., 
sometimes for national interregional production. 

6. Finally, these zones are to some extent “invisible” or "grey” zones 
from the point of view of the State authorities. Urban regulations 
may not apply in these “rural areas,” and it is difficult for the State 
to enforce them despite the rapidly changing economic structure 
of the regions. This feature is particularly encouraging to informal 
sector and small-scale operators, who find it difficult to conform to 
labour or industrial legislation. 

Features of the extended metropolitan regions in Asia 

From the point of view of this paper, it is the regions shown on the 
map as type 2 desakota zones that are of major significance for the 
urban future of Asia. While one may legitimately argue that the ex- 
periences of South Korea and Japan in accomplishing the urban 
transformation should be utilized in developing policy responses for 
other countries in Asia (for they started with somewhat similar eco- 
logical prerequisites), for the purposes of this paper, I shall take their 
experiences as given. Type 3 desakota regions, characterized by high- 
density populations, low rates of economic growth, and problems of 
labour absorption, present another set of problems that, at present, 
are not being resolved by processes such as those of the extended 
metropolitan regions of desakota type 2. For this reason they, too, 
are not discussed in this paper. 

What then are the features of the extended metropolitan regions 
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shown on the map as desakota type 2? First and of most importance, 
it must be emphasized that these extended metropolitan regions in- 
clude both the urban core(s) and surrounding areas, which include 
large numbers of small- and medium-size urban centres. The mor- 
phology of these regions is quite variable, although linking corridors 
between the major urban foci are often of major importance. For in- 
stance, in the case of the four major extended metropolitan regions 
of China, the existence of these corridors has led to their description 
by Zhou as interlocking metropolitan regions. What we are describ- 
ing here are often very large integrated urban regions that provide 
the settlement framework for economic growth. 

A second feature of these extended metropolitan regions is that 
they are the major focus of economic growth in their countries. The 
historical juxtaposition of the port cities, which almost universally re- 
main at the core of regions, and the densely crowded population of 
the regions has created the necessary precondition of global linkage 
and readily available surplus labour, which, in turn, have encouraged 
a rapid growth of industrialization. In 1986, the four main extended 
metropolitan regions of China contained 12 per cent of the popula- 
tion, produced 46 per cent of the value of total industrial output, and 
13 per cent of the agricultural output. In the extended metropolitan 
region of Bangkok, similar figures were recorded. In the period be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, while the population of the Bangkok Metropo- 
litan Region grew from 13 per cent to 14 per cent of Thailand’s 
population, 58 per cent of Thailand’s non-agricultural economic 
growth was generated here. Similar figures exist for the Jabotabek re- 
gion of Indonesia, the extended metropolitan region of Manila, and 
the Calcutta metropolitan region. It is obvious that these regions are 
of major importance to the economy of their countries. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to stress the significant role of transporta- 
tion in the emergence of these regions. Historically, many of these re- 
gions had well-developed systems of regional transportation in which 
water transport was important; but increasingly land transport and 
fast highway and railway linkages have become important. They are 
important because they permit an intense transactional environment 
of people, commodities, and information to grow. This is greatly 
facilitated by the creation of arterial linkages through the region that 
collapse time and space. 

Fourthly, there are intense changes occurring at the demographic 
and household levels, such as declining birth rates, increased employ- 
ment of women, and growing household income from a multiplicity 
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of sources, often including a mix of agricultural and non-agricultural 
activities. 

Finally the dynamism of these regions presents a large number of 
problems of environment and mixed land use that are an important 
challenge to policy makers. In the next section, I illustrate these 
features with reference to the extended metropolitan region of 
Bangkok. 

The emergence of the extended metropolitan region: 

The case of Bangkok 

One way in which to make these processes clearer is to illustrate 
them by the example of one city region - the Bangkok Metropolitan 
Region. 28 The urbanization of the Bangkok region has been occur- 
ring for more than 200 years, during which time it has developed 
from a small royal capital city to a primate city that is now 1 of the 15 
largest metropolitan centres in the world. The primacy of Bangkok in 
Thailand is spectacular. It is 45 times the size of the next populous 
city, Chiang Mai. In the last several decades, Bangkok urban growth 
has been spreading into the surrounding provinces of Nonthaburi, 
Pathum Thani. Samut Prakan, Samut Sakhon. and Nakhon Pathom. 
These areas, combined with the Bangkok Metropolitan Area 
(BMA), form a region of 7,639 sq km known as the Bangkok Metro- 
politan Region (BMR). 

The BMR is the heart of the Central Plain. The Central Plain has 
been characterized as a “rice-bowl,” and since 1855, with the signing 
of the Bowring Treaty with Britain, the plain has become a significant 
region of rice export. Rice cultivation expanded extensively as new 
lands opened. Government expenditures on irrigation and flood con- 
trol began to increase slowly. 29 By the early 1900s, the Central Plain 
had been integrated into the global market as rice became a sig- 
nificant export and cash crop. Rural cottage industries were phased 
out to open more paddy land, and for the first time, commercial, 
bureaucratic, and political penetration came at the village level. 30 As 
the Central Plain developed through Green Revolution technology, 
sophisticated irrigation schemes, and double cropping, the benefits 
that accrued tended to flow to Bangkok. The revenues derived, com- 
bined with steep rural taxes, constituted a one-way rural-to-urban 
capital flow. Surplus capital, based on the productivity in the rice- 
bowl, built Bangkok's import-substituting industrial economy. With 
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the coming of the late 1970s. Thailand’s economy changed. The agri- 
cultural sector’s share of GDP began to decline, while the manufac- 
turing sector's share increased sharply. As Bangkok became more 
congested, the government began attempts to decentralize industry. 
Substantial investment, promotion, and subsidies were directed to 
any industrial unit that would locate outside of Bangkok. Owing to 
the proximity of the port and the extensive transportation networks, 
industries began to flourish en masse on the periphery of Bangkok. 
The creation of the new port zone in the south-eastern region of the 
BMA also encouraged this trend. In increasing numbers, the local 
villagers shifted from agricultural activities to industry. Large tracts 
of land were sold by farmers to speculators and industrialists. The 
socio-economic character of the adjacent rural provinces began to 
transform rapidly. 31 

Population 

Population growth in the BMR since 1960 is summarized in table 1 in 
the Appendix of this paper. The population of the BMA stood at 5.7 
million in 1988, and that of the BMR was 8.5 million in that year. 
Thus, the BMR represented 15.5 per cent of the total population of 
Thailand in 1988. Population growth in the BMR has been slowing 
down in recent years and now averages 3.3 per cent per annum. 
However, three of the adjacent provinces show a steady increasing 
growth and are proceeding at considerably higher rates than the 
BMA. Thailand as a whole grew at a modest 2.5 per cent per annum 
between 1970 and 1989, which indicates a considerable fall in fer- 
tility. 

The level of urbanization, expressed as the proportion of the 
population of the BMR living in “urban” places, increased from 71.5 
per cent in 1970 to 81.5 per cent in 1986. Table 2 shows the rate at 
which the "urban" population of the BMR (by province) increased 
between 1970 and 1986. Particularly notable is the flourishing annual 
urban growth in the provinces of Nonthaburi, Pathum Thani, and 
Samut Prakan. Pathum Thani, for instance, grew by 37 per cent 
(from 242,000 to 332,000) between 1970 and 1980; during this same 
period, its urban population grew by 248 per cent. Nonthaburi ex- 
perienced an even more dramatic increase. By 2001, the population 
of the BMA is projected to grow by 36 per cent, and the urban 
population of the five adjacent provinces, by 124 per cent. 
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The population recorded for the BMR shows that its population 
had reached 9.1 million in 1991, and is forecast to reach 11.5 million 
in 2001. This represents an increase of 3.4 million over 15 years. As 
table 3 demonstrates, the BMA and adjacent provinces are expected 
to grow considerably faster than Thailand as a whole. Thus, the 
primacy of the BMR will increase from 15.5 per cent to nearly 18 per 
cent in 2001. 

As in most metropolitan regions, density varies as a function of 
proximity to the central business district. All built-up areas of the 
BMR have densities of over 300 persons per sq km. Thailand as a 
whole has 100 persons per sq km. Table 4 shows how densities in 
the BMR changed between 1980 and 1986. While the densities in the 
BMA have grown modestly (12 per cent) on average, densities in the 
five provinces have increased substantially. 

As the BMR becomes a strong economic force, migration becomes 
an increasingly substantial factor. The BMR exerts the strongest pull 
on migrants from all over Thailand. Ninety per cent of the country's 
net interregional migration between 1975 and 1980 came to the 
BMR. 32 The BMA clearly receives most migrants, the largest group 
arriving from adjacent provinces. A trend since 1975 has been an 
accelerated migration from the BMA to Nonthaburi and Pathum 
Thani. This migration is merely a normal metropolitan response of 
suburbanization. 

Rural-urban migration in many Asian metropolitan regions is often 
associated with urban unemployment, poverty, and slums. In Bang- 
kok, this is generally not the case. The 1981 survey of migration indi- 
cates that migrants to the BMR are highly motivated and their unem- 
ployment rates were only 2.3 per cent in Bangkok and 3.5 per cent in 
the adjacent provinces. Furthermore, unlike in other Asian cities, in 
Bangkok, natives are more likely to fall under the poverty line than 
are migrants. Also unique to Bangkok is that housing has grown 
faster than population. In 1974, there were 552.000 housing units, 
and by 1984 this had risen to 902,000. This amounts to an average 
increase of 5 per cent per annum; population grew at only 3.5 per 
cent per annum. Table 5 shows migration by origin and destination in 
the period 1975-1980. What is evident is that the BMA receives the 
lion’s share, nearly 80 per cent of all BMR net migration. Also of im- 
portance is the dramatic net increase in the provinces of Nonthaburi, 
Samut Prakan, and Pathum Thani, all receiving the majority of their 
migrants from Thailand's north-eastern provinces. 
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Economy 

Bangkok’s domination does not lie solely in its large population but 
also exerts a major influence on the national economy. Between 1970 
and 1983. half of all national growth was due to economic activity 
in the BMR. In fact, 58 per cent of all non-agricultural economic 
growth in the same period was generated in the BMR. Table 6 shows 
the gross national and regional products for 1970 and 1983 (in mil- 
lions of baht). It indicates the sharp increases in manufacturing pro- 
duct for all of Thailand and especially the BMR. Although agricul- 
tural productivity increased substantially, its percentage share showed 
a marked decrease. Nevertheless, in 1983 the BMR accounted for 
43 per cent of the nation’s GNP. up from 34 per cent in 1970. Thus, 
by economic measures (and demographic), the BMR's primacy in- 
creased during the 1980s. The future success of Thailand's interna- 
tional competitiveness in the world market lies in the performance of 
the BMR. 

Within the BMR, the constant sustained economic growth, averag- 
ing 8.6 per cent annually between 1970 and 1983, has shifted empha- 
sis from the BMA to the adjacent provinces. Although the BMA’s 
dominance is still substantial, there has been a marked growth in the 
share of the regional total GRP in favour of Samut Prakan and 
Pathum Thani (table 7). As the BMA’s share fell from 80 per cent in 
1970 to 75 per cent in 1983, the combined share of Samut Prakan and 
Pathum Thani increased from 11 per cent to 18 per cent, averaging 
12.5 per cent growth annually. Table 8 shows a sectoral breakdown. 
All provinces, with the exception of Nakhon Pathom, cut their agri- 
cultural share of GRP in half between 1970 and 1983. This, of course, 
was compensated by major increases in manufacturing and in other 
sectors. Note that for the BMR, only 3.4 per cent of total GRP con- 
stitutes agriculture and mining. Even in non-“urban” provinces such 
as Pathum Thani, Samut Prakan. and Nonthaburi. less than 15 per 
cent of total GRP comes from the primary sector. 

Liberal national trade and investment policies in Thailand in the 
1980s have stimulated this vast expansion in the industrial and service 
sectors. Much of the growth is directed to the adjacent provinces. 
Policy decisions to decentralize industry to locations outside the 
BMA have spurred this dramatic growth, especially in Samut Prakan 
and Pathum Thani. These two provinces accounted for 22.7 per cent 
and 10.4 per cent, respectively, of all manufacturing output in the 
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BMR between 1970 and 1983, and between them, over 25 per cent of 
all manufacturing growth in Thailand. 

A broadly similar sectoral pattern emerges from employment sta- 
tistics. Within the BMR, 70 per cent of the region’s employment was 
in the BMA in 1984. Table 9 portrays employment by sector and pro- 
vince. In Pathum Thani, for instance, 60 per cent of the population 
resides in “rural” settlements, yet only 74,000 of the 262,000 eco- 
nomically active population (or 28 per cent) are engaged in primary 
sector employment. 33 It is this unique combination of “rural” 
settlement-non-agricultural employment that has caused many geogra- 
phers to question this newly emerging phenomenon in the mega- 
urban regions. Pathum Thani, in particular, fits the desakota model 
as it is clearly a region where rural and urban distinctions are blurred. 
Is it merely a stage of transition en route to full urbanization, or 
could this intensive mixture of agriculture and non-agriculture on a 
predominantly rural plain persist? 

Two important aspects of this employment transformation are 
worth noting. First, there are an estimated 130,000 workers from ru- 
ral areas migrating to the BMR annually on a seasonal basis during 
the dry season (January-July). The pattern of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is crucial, since most of those temporary migrants are from 
poorer regions in the north and north-east, where irrigation facilities 
are poor, hence limiting cultivation to the rainy season and to a single 
crop. Second, many new job opportunities, especially in factories and 
the informal sector, are taken by females. In Pathum Thani, 41 per 
cent of all economically active females were in either the manufactur- 
ing, service, or commerce sectors in 1980. In contrast, in 1970, less 
than 20 per cent of economically active females were engaged in 
these three sectors. This rapid rise of females in off-farm employment 
has probably led to falling fertility rates and dependency ratios. 

The distribution of land use in the BMR offers some interesting in- 
sights. Despite the economic “urban” nature and industrial strength 
of the provinces in the BMR, only a tiny fraction of total land is de- 
veloped (residential, commercial, industrial, government). In Pathum 
Thani, roughly 3 per cent of total land is built up, and the remaining 
97 per cent is in agricultural usage or is unused (for either urban or 
agricultural purposes). Similar proportions characterize land use in 
the other four adjacent provinces. 

The data in table 10 show per capita gross regional provincial pro- 
duct for all regions, Pathum Thani, and Thailand as a whole. Only 
the central region, which contains the BMR, topped the national 
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average growth. The strength of Pathum Thani cannot go unnoticed, 
as in the period 1981-1985, GRP per capita grew nearly three times 
the national average, or an impressive 16.25 per cent annually. In 
fact, Pathum Thani, with 4.5 per cent of the BMR’s population, 
accounted for 13 per cent of all its provincial product growth in that 
time period; Bangkok, with 70 per cent of the region’s population, 
accounted for only 10 per cent. These statistics underscore the 
emerging modern industrial base that is prospering in the extended 
metropolitan region of Bangkok. These characteristics point to the 
industrialization of areas beyond Bangkok. The metro-shadow subre- 
gion plays in increasingly crucial role in the world market. The adja- 
cent provinces are clearly within a territory that is in economic unison 
with Bangkok. 

Transportation 

Mega-urban regions are characterized by a well-developed infra- 
structure of roads that permits a heavy flow of commodities and 
people. Regions at a distance of 30-70 km from the core city would 
never have been able to develop without efficient transport networks 
leading to the markets. In Thailand, road, rail, and waterway net- 
works all converge on Bangkok. It is no surprise that as time pro- 
gresses, the population becomes more mobile and routinely travels 
greater distances. 

In Thailand, road transport is the most important of the three 
modes and carries more than 50 per cent of all passenger and freight 
traffic. Water transport provides important freight service, but its role 
is declining. The Chao Phraya River, leading from the north to Bang- 
kok, has always been an important route for rice barges coming from 
the Central Plain rice-bowl. Rail transport services mainly middle - 
and long-distance passenger and freight traffic. Outside Bangkok, 
and particularly in the adjacent provinces, the highway network is 
well developed, with few problems. Highways leading to Bangkok 
have steady flows of traffic, especially transport trucks, which run 24 
hours a day. However, in the past, overemphasis has been placed on 
major highways, while distributor and feeder roads have been ne- 
glected. Hence, there is major growth of extensive ribbon development 
in the urban shadow subregion. The stretch of the Rangsit Highway 
immediately north of Bangkok, with 82,700 vehicles passing a day, is 
clearly one of the most heavily used highways in Asia. Much of the 
traffic is comprised of transport trucks coming and going to the many 
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factories that line the road, and also trucks shipping produce from 
the north to Bangkok. 

There is every reason to believe that transport routes within the 
adjacent provinces will become more intensively used over time. The 
present development pattern is characterized by large portions of 
land being held idle by speculators close to main arterial routes. Part- 
ly to blame is certainly the lack of access roads, discouraging de- 
velopment between main arterial highways. The Sixth Plan of the 
Bangkok Metropolitan Regional Development Proposals calls for 
improving these interstitial road networks to pry open new areas. 
Such development will further integrate the nearby provinces with 
the conurbation. 

Traffic congestion in Bangkok is extremely serious. As proof of this 
claim, the Japan International Cooperation Agency recently pub- 
lished a report that claimed the costs of Bangkok's jammed roads 
may amount to 60 per cent of the capital’s regional product. Bangkok 
is the largest city in the world outside of China without a rapid mass 
transit system. However, by the mid-1990s, the Second State Ex- 
pressway System (SES) should be in use. It was approved by the 
Cabinet in 1985 despite its astronomical cost. However, by 2001, it is 
expected that 740,000 automobiles will be in use in the BMR (in 
1986, there were about 245.000). Thus, even with the SES, conges- 
tion will be much worse than today. It is worth noting that ownership 
rates of automobiles in the BMA are much higher than in the adja- 
cent provinces, but this is changing as growth rates outside of Bang- 
kok are increasing rapidly. This is shown by the recent emergence of 
automobile dealerships in the nearby provinces. 

This case-study of the emergence of the Bangkok Metropolitan 
Region illustrates the importance of such regions in the economic 
growth and labour absorption strategies of Asian countries. In the 
conclusion of this paper, I discuss the implications of the emergence 
of these regions for future Asian urbanization. 


Implications of the emergence of desakota regions 
for future Asian urbanization 

I think it is important to spell out the implications of the emergence 
of these desakota zones for the future of Asian urbanization. First, 
there is the argument that such zones are economically productive. 
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“catalytic” regions for economic growth and therefore economic 
growth should be encouraged. In fact most economic evidence sup- 
ports this view, and the emergence of these regions with an increasing 
diversity of economic activity and economic growth presents many 
problems to planners. The mixture of activities often creates serious 
environmental, transportation, and infrastructural problems, particu- 
larly if such regions are treated from the perspective of a “conven- 
tional” city planning mind-set. In such a conventional approach, the 
capital requirements for infrastructure alone seem totally out of reach 
to most national governments in Asia. On the other hand, the very 
mixed, decentralized, intermediate and small scale of economic orga- 
nization and the persistence of agriculture offer exciting prospects 
that involve recycling, use of alternative energy sources, etc., which 
are difficult to introduce into conventional city space. The challenge 
to planners is how to take advantage of the “growth feature of these 
regions” and yet prevent and solve the costly side-effects of growth 
within these regions and the problems of regional inequality that will 
emerge as they grow. 

A second implication concerning the "sustainability” of these re- 
gions is even more important if one accepts the rather gloomy predic- 
tions that are presented if the unilinear model of Western urbaniza- 
tion is utilized. As many writers have often observed, if the cities of 
China and India alone were to reach the levels of energy consump- 
tion of New York or London, the demand on world fossil energy 
sources would not be possible to fulfil. Similar arguments can be pre- 
sented with respect to food supplies for cities. Many writers have 
commented on the likely food demands of large Asian cities and 
problems that future growth poses to national food supplies. The in- 
crease of food imports from outside these countries is a viable option, 
but the opportunity to keep a high level of national food self- 
sufficiency through increasingly intensive productive agriculture in 
these desakota regions is very attractive. Finally, the extraordinary 
range of activities in these regions offers many opportunities for em- 
ployment for all employable household members, which will enable 
increased household income and consumption. 

It is of course a legitimate question to ask how persistent these 
widely spread regions of desakota will be. Will the processes of con- 
centration ultimately triumph and lead to a reassertion of the conven- 
tional city? For the reasons already expressed, particularly those 
relating to the collapse of space-time and the mix of transportation 
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technology that is available, I believe such regions should be remark- 
ably persistent. 

This assertion has important implications for planning and policy 
formation for such regions. There would appear to be five priorities 
for most Asian countries. First, the governments will have to make 
significant decisions with respect to the recognition of the viability of 
these regions. If these regions are as important in economic growth as 
has been suggested, then hard decisions will have to be made by gov- 
ernments against fostering small-town development and rural indus- 
trialization in outlying areas. 

Second, governments will need to improve access in these zones of 
intense interaction. In this respect, one may argue that the building 
of fast, major arterial routes in these regions, such as the Shinkansen, 
the Seoul-Pusan highway, and the Taipei-Kaohsiung freeway, was 
very crucial in the case of Japan, Korea, and Taiwan. The network of 
pre-existing feeder roads flows very easily into these fast, central 
transportation routes. Governments should also take every advantage 
of pre-existing systems of communication, such as water routes, and 
encourage flexibility in transportation modes. 

Third, governments will have to adopt careful monitoring of en- 
vironmental and land-use problems in these regions so as to keep 
“conflict problems” to a minimum. In this activity, the development 
of “fast” systems of data collection is crucial, as is the development of 
responsive, decentralized implementing agencies. 

Fourth, governments will need to develop policies that cope with 
the human resources of the region. The highly flexible labour regimes 
that exist in the region, the varying types of work, and the maximum 
input of a majority of the households place considerable strains on 
the central social institutions such as the family, as well as on the edu- 
cational and cultural institutions that characterize these regions. 

Finally, it is necessary to address the activities of the private sector 
and its role in these regions. It must be clear from the previous dis- 
cussion that it is the existence of private capital pursuing labour that 
has largely stimulated developments in these regions that occur with- 
in an envelope of state and international policy decisions. From the 
point of view of private capital, these regions are attractive because 
of cheaper labour, cheaper land, and a more flexible work envi- 
ronment. In these regions, capital is deployed in an extraordinarily 
diverse set of ways: capital intensification in chicken rearing; sub- 
contracting of production processes; industrial estates and upper in- 
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come housing estates, etc; and the “planning trick” will be to make 
these regions continue to be attractive to capital, and the economic 
and social features of the population begin to change with increasing 
wealth. This is a facet that I believe is particularly challenging. But 
what seems important to me is that the fundamental features of the 
regions, which include flexibility in economic and political organiza- 
tion, persistent mobility in the flows of these transactive networks, 
and a constant acceptance of “change,” be incorporated into the 
planning process. 

What I envisage are large, persistent desakota regions in many 
Asian countries in which flexibility, mobility, and change are constant 
elements. In planning for such regions, it seems to me that the 
physical planning and design response will involve radically new de- 
partures in ways of thinking. For instance, shopping for basic com- 
modities might incorporate the elements of the “periodic markets” 
traditionally part of such regions. In this case, permanent supermar- 
kets are not required but simply mobile units. One could extend such 
thinking to entertainment, education, and virtually any sphere of 
service activity. These regions are, after all, an amalgam of the pre- 
existing high densities and juxtaposed technology that permit such 
regions to survive and flourish. 

Of course, not all Asian countries are going to be characterized by 
such regions. For instance. Singapore is clearly an exception, and I 
doubt if peninsular Malaysia is developing in this way. It is hardly 
surprising that their cities and surrounding regions are much more 
illustrative of the Western experience. It is also clear that the growth 
and features of these desakota regions vary dramatically between 
different Asian countries. The emergence of desakota regions offers 
an alternative to the Western city-centred urban transition. The chal- 
lenge is to grasp the meaning of this development and plan for the 
future. 
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Appendix 

Tables to accompany Bangkok case-study 


Table A-l Total population of the BMR and its growth rate classified by province in 
1970. 1980. and 1988 (Unit: 1.000) 




Total population 

1970-1988 annual 
average growth 
rate (%) 

Province 


1970 

1980 1988 

Bangkok Metropolitan 

Area (BMA) 


3.185 

4.815 5.717 

3.5 

Samut Prakan 


341 

503 789 

3.8 

Nonthaburi 


278 

383 5% 

3.4 

Pathum Thani 


242 

332 435 

3.3 

Samut Sakhon 


208 

256 341 

2.4 

Nakhon Pathom 


434 

545 631 

2.1 

Total BMR 


4,688 

6.834 8,509 

3.3 

Whole country 


35.633 

46.718 54.961 

2.2 

BMR/whole country (%) 

13.2 

14.7 15.5 


Sources: National Statistical Office (NSO); National Economic and Social Development Board 

(NESDB) 

Table A-2 Urban population of BMR Province. 1970-1986 (Unit: 1,000) 

Province 

1970 

1980 

1986 

(urban/total %) 

1970-1986 

(growth rate, % p.a.) 

Bangkok Metropolitan 

Area (BMA) 

2.953 

5,773 

100.0 

4.3 

Nonthaburi 

51 

176 

37.3 

8.0 

Pathum Thani 

54 

170 

41.9 

7.4 

Samut Prakan 

133 

322 

51.4 

5.7 

Samut Sakhon 

79 

113 

38.5 

2.3 

Nakhon Pathom 

80 

119 

19.4 

2.5 

Total BMR 

3,350 

6.673 

81.5 

4.4 

Whole kingdom 

8,017 

14,848 

28.2 

3.9 

BMR'whole kingdom 

(%) 

41.8 

44.9 




Source: 1980 Census, NESDB, 1986. 
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Table A-3 Population growth by province, 1986-2001 (Unit: 1,000) 


Total population Growth rate (% p.a.) 


Province 

1986 

1991 

2001 

1986-1991 

1986-2001 

Bangkok Metropolitan 
Area (BMA) 

5,772 

6,477 

7,850 

2.3 

2.1 

Nakhon Pathom 

614 

672 

7% 

1.8 

1.7 

Nonthaburi 

473 

556 

782 

3.3 

3.4 

Pathum Thani 

406 

478 

681 

3.3 

3.5 

Samut Prakan 

625 

739 

1,002 

3.4 

3.2 

Samut Sakhon 

294 

331 

430 

2.4 

2.6 

Total BMR 

8,185 

9.253 

11,541 

2.5 

2.3 

Thailand 

52,654 

57,196 


1.7 

1.4 

BMR/Thailand (%) 

15.5 

16.2 

m\% 




Source: NESDB. 1986. 


Table A-4 Average population densities in the BMR, 1980 and 1986 (Unit: person 
per sq. km) 


Area 

1980 

1986 

Bangkok Metropolitan Area (BMA) 

3,285 

3,680 

Saturated urban areas 

33,654 

32,261 

Slow-growing urban areas 

21,250 

23,811 

Fast-growing urban areas 

3,152 

4.138 

Transitional urban areas 

965 

1,234 

Rural areas 

265 

311 

Other five provinces 

Samut Prakan 

560 

697 

Nonthaburi 

585 

723 

Pathum Thani 

218 

266 

Samut Sakhon 

315 

362 

Nakhon Pathom 

252 

285 


Source: After Isarankura Watana. “Emerging Rural-Urban Linkages: The Bangkok Metropo- 
litan Region." Regional Deielopment Dialogue 11 (1989), no. 2: 56-82. 
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Total 111,493 5,555 7,628 13,687 4,455 4.076 
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Table A-7 Gross provincial product, 1970 and 1983 (Unit: 1 million baht, 1972 
prices) 



1970 


1983 


Growth rate 
(% p.a.) 
1970-1983 

Province 


% 


% 

Bangkok Metropolitan 
Area (BMA) 

40,713 

79.9 

112,435 

75.2 

8.1 

Nonthaburi 

968 

1.9 

2,489 

1.7 

7.5 

Pathum Thani 

1.900 

3.7 

8,285 

5.5 

12.0 

Samut Prakan 

3,671 

7.2 

18,546 

12.4 

13.3 

Samut Sakhon 

1,912 

3.8 

3,151 

2.1 

3.9 

Nakhon Pathom 

1,809 

3.5 

4,672 

3.1 

7.6 

Total BMR 

50,973 

100.0 

149,578 

100.0 

8.6 


Source: NESDB, 1986. 


Table A-8 Percentage distribution of gross provincial product by sector. 1970 and 
1983 (Unit: 1 million baht, 1972 prices) 



Agriculture. 

mining 

Manufacture 

Other 

sectors 

Total 

Province 

1970 

1983 

1970 

1983 

1970 

1983 

1970, 1983 

Bangkok Metropolitan 
Area (BMA) 

1.4 

0.7 

28.3 

31.9 

70.3 

67.4 

100.0 

Nonthaburi 

37.9 

15.3 

22.4 

26.9 

39.7 

57.8 

100.0 

Pathum Thani 

33.8 

9.8 

47.1 

58.4 

19.1 

31.8 

100.0 

Samut Prakan 

13.5 

4.5 

49.6 

59.5 

36.9 

36.0 

100.0 

Samut Sakhon 

52.3 

24.9 

17.5 

33.2 

30.2 

41.9 

100.0 

Nakhon Pathom 

30.6 

31.0 

15.1 

23.2 

54.3 

45.6 

100.0 

Total BMR 

7.0 

3.4 

30.2 

36.3 

62.8 

60.3 

100.0 


Source: NESDB. 1986. 
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Table A-9 Employment by sector and province, 1984 (Unit: 1,000) 



Agriculture, 



Other 




mining 


Manufacture 

sectors 

Total 

Province 


% 


% 


% 


% 

Bangkok Metropolitan 









Area (BMA) 

132 

5.4 

610 

25.0 

1.697 

69.6 

2.439 

100.0 

Nonthaburi 

60 

41.4 

13 

8.7 

73 

49.9 

146 

100.0 

Pathum Thani 

74 

28.3 

113 

43.2 

75 

28.5 

262 

100.0 

Samut Prakan 

46 

17.0 

131 

48.8 

92 

34.2 

269 

100.0 

Samut Sakhon 

60 

M.9 

12 

10.1 

30 

25.0 

102 

100.0 

Nakhon Pathom 

149 

62.6 

30 

12.7 

59 

24.7 

238 

100.0 

Total BMR 

521 

15.1 

909 

26.3 

2,026 

58.6 

3.456 

100.0 

Source: NESDB, 1986 


Table A-I0 Per capita gross regional, provincial product - 

1981 and 1985 


1981 

1985 

Percentage increase 
over period 

BMR 

46,891 

59,003 

26 

BMA 

54,207 

68,532 

26 

Pathum Thani 

29,046 

47,809 

65 

Central region 

13,327 

16,749 

26 

Eastern region 

21,968 

25,603 

17 

Western region 

20,230 

21,047 

4 

North-eastern region 

6,581 

8,124 

23 

Northern region 

11,064 

13,353 

21 

Southern region 

13,446 

15,358 

14 

Thailand 

13,469 

20,263 

50 


Source: Statistical Yearbook of Thailand . 1985-1986. 


Notes 

1. See United Nations Centre (or Human Settlements, Global Report on Human Settlements 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), p. 53. Please note that these data include data 
for western Asia, which are not always included in Asian data. However, the western Asian 
population is only a small pan of the total for Asia. 

2. Norton Ginsburg. "The Urban Transition: Reflections on the American and Asian Experi- 
ence" (Lecture delivered at the Chinese University of Hong Kong. January 1988), p. 4. 

3. Some of these ideas were first put forward by me in an address at the International Confer- 
ence on Asian Urbanization held at the University of Akron in April 1985. This address has 
now been published as: T.G. McGee. "Urbanisasi or Kotadesasi? The Emergence of New 
Regions of Economic Interaction in Asia,” in L. Ma. A. Noble, and A. Dutt, eds., Urba- 
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mzaiion in Asia (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1989), pp. 93-108. An enlarged 
and revised version of that paper is available in N. Ginsburg, B. Koppel. and T.G. McGee, 
eds.. The Extended Metropolis Settlement Transition in Asia (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1991). 

4. Jean Gottman, Megalopolis: The Urbanized Northeastern Seaboard of the United Slates 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1961). 

5. This division between "skill-orientated" and "mechanical" technological inputs is used to 
buttress Bray's provocative arguments concerning the distinctive role of Asian wet-rice 
agriculture in the agrarian development processes in Asia. She argues persuasively that this 
agro-cconomic system has created very different conditions from the “Western model." 
This position is certainly central to some of the arguments of this paper, but its acceptance 
does not rule out the application of the “mechanical" technological input (as reflected by 
capital replacing labour in these regions), as can be seen in the growth of agribusiness in 
the chicken industry in such areas as the central plains of Thailand, etc. See Francesca 
Bray. The Rice Economies: Technology and Development in Asian Societies (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1986). 

6. This argument is presented in much greater detail for Latin America by Richard Morse, 
"Trends and Patterns of Latin American Urbanization. 1750-1920,” Comparative Studies in 
Society and History 16 (1974): 416-477, and "The Development of Urban Systems in the 
Americas in the Nineteenth Century," Journal of Interamerican Studies 17 (1975), no. 1: 4- 
26. 

7. See C Baker. "Economic Re-organization and the Slump in South and Southeast Asia." 
Comparative Studies m Social and Economic History 23 (1981), no. 3: 325-349. 

8. See United Nations. World Population Prospects. Estimates and Projections as Assessed in 
1982 (New York: United Nations, 1985). 

9. Ibid. 

10. This calculation is based on a definition of urban that utilizes cities in excess of 100.000 
population. See P M. Hauser and R.W. Gardiner. "Urbanization, Urban Growth and 
Intermediate Cities: Trends and Prospects" (Paper prepared for the East-West Population 
Institute Workshop on Intermediate Cities, Honolulu. 1980). 

11. See "Rural Non-farm Activities in the Asian Region: An Overview," chap. 1 in S. Mukho- 
padhyay and C.P. Lim, eds., Development and Diversification of Rural Industries in Asia 
(Kuala Lumpur: Asian and Pacific Development Centre, 1985). 

12. See S.P.S. Ho. "Economic Development and Rural Industry in South Korea and Taiwan." 
World Development 10 (1982). no. 11: 973-990. 

13. H. Oshima, The Significance of Off-farm Employment and Incomes in Post-war East Aston 
Growth. Asian Development Bank. StaS Paper no. 21 (Manila. 1984). 

14. See T.G. McGee, Kamal Salih, and Mci Ling Young, Silicon Island: Penang. Malaysia. 
Industrialization, Labour Force Formation, and the Household Response (Vancouver, 
B.C.: University of British Columbia. Institute of Asian Research. 1989). 

15. See R. Islam, "Non-farm Employment in Rural Asia: Dynamic Growth or Proletarianiza- 
tion?” Journal of Contemporary Asia 14 (1984), no. 3: 306-324. 

16. See P. Gregory, "An Assessment of Changes in Employment Conditions in Less-developed 
Countries," Economic Development and Cultural Change 28 (1979), no. 4: 673-700; and 
G.T. Harris and B.A.Z. Rashid. "The Employment Performance of Developing Countries 
During the 1970s,” The Developing Economies 24 (1984), no. 3: 212-287. 

17. The diagram that is presented in this section was constructed by Dr. M. Douglass of the 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning, University of Hawaii, during the course of 
some extended evening discussions on the subject of the "urban transition." I am very 
grateful to him for his constant probing of my ill-formed ideas that formed the basis of ear- 
lier presentations of this idea. See M. Douglass. Urbanization and National Urban Develop- 
ment Strategies in Asia. Indonesia. Korea, and Thailand. University of Hawaii. Department 
of Urban and Regional Planning. Discussion Paper no. 8 (Honolulu, 1988). 
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18. The use of a coined Indonesian term formed from the two words kota (town) and desa (vil- 
lage) was originally adopted after discussions with Indonesian social scientists because of 
my belief that there was a need to look for terms and concepts in the languages of third 
world countries that reflect the empirical reality of their societies. This also stems from a 
belief that the language and concepts of Western social science, which have dominated the 
analyses of third world societies, lead to a form of “knowledge imperialism." In this teat I 
have used the term desakota, which can be used interchangeably with kotadesa. 

19. The term “peasant” in this context applies not only to farmers who own their land but also 
to tenants operating small units of farm land. 

20. See Robert E. Baldwin. “Patterns of Development in Newly Settled Regions," The Man- 
chester School of Economic and Social Studies 24 (1956): 161-179; A. Dowd, "A Com- 
parative Analysis of Economic Development in the American West and South," Journal of 
Economic History 16 (1956), no. 7: 558-574; and Richard Morse (see note 6 above). 

21. This table utilizes data cited by Daniel R. Vining, “Population Redistribution: Towards 
Core Areas of Less-developed Countries. 1950-1980," International Regional Science Re- 
view 10 (1986), no. 1: 1-45, and other articles in this volume. 

22. Graham E. Johnson. "1997 and After: Will Hong Kong Survive’’ A Personal View," Pacific 
Affairs 59 (1986), no. 2: 237-245; and Han Boachcng. “Industry Booms on the Zhujiang 
River Delta." Beijing Review 22/28 August 1988: 18-23; and Francois Soulard, "La forma- 
tion d un corridor dc diveloppement economique dans la region du delta du Zhujian. 
Chine" (M.Sc. thesis, Umversiti de Montreal. Quebec. 1989). 

23. Sec Yujiro Hayami. A Century of Agricultural Growth in Japan (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1976). Otohiko Hasumi. “Rural Society in Postwar Japan," The Japan 
Foundation Newsletter 12 (1985). no. 5: 1-10 and no. 6: 1-7. Norihiko Nakai, "Urbaniza- 
tion Promotion and Control in Metropolitan Japan.” Planning Perspectives (1988) 3: 783- 
810. See also John Lewis, “The Real Security Issue: Rice," Far Eastern Economic Review 
(19 June 1981): 70-71 

24. Alden Speare. Paul K.C. Lin, and Ching-lung Tsay, Urbanization and Development The 
Rural-Urban Transition in Taiwan (Boulder, Colo, : Westview Press, 1988). 

25. Sec Daniel Todd and Yi-Chung Hsueh. “Taiwan: Some Spatial Implications of Rapid Eco- 
nomic Growth," Geoforum 19 (1988). no. 2: 133-145; and Jack F. Williams. “Urban and 
Regional Planning in Taiwan. The Quest for Balanced Regional Development." Tijdschrift 
voor Economische en Sociale Geografie 79 (1988). no. 3: 175-187. 

26. See various Chinese statistical yearbooks. 

27. I am grateful to Rex Casinader and Wang Yaotin, Ph.D. candidates in the Department of 
Geography at the University of British Columbia for information on developments in South 
India and Sichuan. 

28. I am grateful to Charles Greenberg. Ph D. candidate in the Department of Geography. 
UBC, for carrying out the research that is incorporated in this section. 

29. See Takaya Yoshikazu, Agricultural Development in a Tropical Delta : A Study of the Chao 
Phraya Delta (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 1987). 

30. See World Bank. Thailand Rural Growth and Development (Washington. D.C., 1983). 

31. See Thirauet Pramuanratkem. “The Impact of Urbanization on a Peripheral Area of Bang- 
kok, Thailand" (Ph.D. diss.. University of Washington, 1979). 

32. See National Economic and Social Development Board (NSEDB). Bangkok Metropolitan 
Regional Development Proposals: Recommended Development Strategies and Investment 
Programs for the Sixth Plan, Bangkok. NESDB. 1986. 

33. In Thailand in 1986 70 per cent of the economically active population was engaged in pri- 
mary sector activities. 
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The impacts of current global 
adjustment and shifting 
techno-economic paradigm 
on the world city system 

Fu-chen Lo 

Senior Academic Officer. United Nations University, Tokyo 


Introduction: Cities and the world economy 

The population explosion and massive rural to urban migration in the 
developing countries during the post-World War II period are 
among the key determinants of the rapid growth of the third world 
mega-cities. In addition, policies and measures to promote economic 
development and industrialization in the developing countries have 
been transforming predominantly agricultural and rural societies to 
more industrialized and urbanized societies in a relatively short 
period. The growth and structural transformation of mega-cities are 
integral parts of national development. Furthermore, global econom- 
ic integration, increased international trade, capital flows, telecom- 
munication, new waves of technologies, and shifts in the comparative 
advantage of production continue to play a central role in integrating 
national territories and shaping the spatial organization of national 
economies at the world level. At the centre of this global economic 


I would like to acknowledge the able assistance of N. Dana in the preparation of this paper. 
The views expressed in this paper are the author's own and do not necessarily represent the 
opinion of the affiliated institution. 
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integration and structural adjustments is the interlinkage of mega- 
cities and other major metropolises, which form a world city system. 

The rise and stagnation of OPEC cities; the debt burden of Latin 
American metropolises; the collapse of commodity prices and stagna- 
tion of import-substitution industries in African urban centres; and 
the rising role of Tokyo and other Asian cities as new, dominant 
trade and financial centres in East Asia and the world economy clear- 
ly demonstrate how the major metropolitan centres in the world have 
been affected by the current global economic adjustments occurring 
in the recent past. As will be highlighted later, the new wave of 
techno-economic paradigm is in the process of replacing the old pro- 
duction paradigm and reshaping the major metropolitan centres in 
both developed and developing countries, a process that will continue 
in the decades to come. 

Lewis Mumford wrote in 1961 that the "megalopolis is fast becom- 
ing a universal form, and the dominant economy is a metropolitan 
economy, in which no effective enterprise is possible without a close 
tie to a big city.” Whether they should be called megalopolises, 
mega-cities, or world cities, their role at the world or national levels 
is increasingly associated with their economic capacity and external 
linkages as the world economy has increased its interdependency dur- 
ing the post- World War II period. During the 1980s, the world econ- 
omy underwent a series of economic upheavals that have changed 
the configuration of mega-cities and defined new conditions for their 
transformation in the early twenty-first century. 

Uneven growth under current global adjustments 

Regionalization of the world economy 

The global adjustments that took place in the early 1980s continue to 
transform the world economy into a pattern of uneven growth among 
the major economic blocs. East and South-East Asia are leading 
with the highest growth rates, while the US, EC, and the rest of the 
world remain at much lower levels. The process of uneven growth 
and regionalization of world economic development is not a short- 
term phenomenon; it is mid-term to long-term in scale and structural 
in nature. 

One of the key issues in the world economy today is the unresolved 
third world debt problem. The third world debt amounts to US$1.2 
trillion. Since 1984, there has been a net capital outflow from the 
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third world to the industrialized countries. Despite numerous efforts 
at debt rescheduling and negotiations, the net capital outflow to the 
industrialized countries had reached, by 1988, US$40 billion a year, 
and it is likely to continue for some time. In Latin America alone, 
the overall debt servicing ratio was 43 per cent. The Latin American 
NICs, namely Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina, undertook heavy in- 
vestments in the import substitution industries and rapid expansion of 
the public sector during the commodity boom of the 1970s. The debt 
to GNP ratio in these countries reached 75 per cent, yet the composi- 
tion of manufacturing exports still remained at below 40 per cent. 
Inflation, lack of fresh capital inflow, and heavy debt burden may 
require a decade of structural adjustments in Latin America. 

In Africa, the debt to GNP ratio reached 55 per cent in 1988. The 
sub-Saharan countries in particular have been most seriously affected 
by widespread poverty and economic stagnation. 

The OPEC and Middle East bloc have also been experiencing a 
negative current account balance since 1982. On the other hand, the 
share of OPEC bloc oil production has also dropped to less than 40 
per cent against the share of non-OPEC bloc production. This trend 
has been further aggravated by a sharp devaluation of the US dollar 
against other major currencies in the early 1980s. 

Apart from the aggravated situation in Africa, Latin America, and 
other major primary commodity exporting countries, the prolonged 
shadow of the US twin deficits remains another key issue. This eco- 
nomic problem has not only caused increasing pressures towards 
greater protectionism in the US but also weakened the US economy 
as a major market and source of development capital for the third 
world countries, in particular for the Latin American bloc. As a major 
debtor, the US has been a black hole draining savings from Japan, 
Europe, and other surplus countries against the needs of the develop- 
ing countries. The debt issue and revitalization of the US economy 
through technological change are expected to take more than a de- 
cade to resolve. 

In Europe, the 12 member countries of the EC are in the process 
of forming a single market by 1992 by integrating a combined popula- 
tion of 320 million and a GNP of US$4,200 billion under its um- 
brella. As a single entity, the EC will be a powerful economic bloc 
compared to the rest of the world. In anticipation of a free internal 
market in the EC in the near future, a fresh flow of direct foreign 
investment has already been generated from the non-EC countries, 
particularly from Japan as it attempts to secure a foothold in the EC 
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market. It is also expected that full economic integration of the EC 
will not be completed by 1992. as it may require a much longer time 
for internal adjustments within the bloc and in each member country. 
Intra-European trade shares have steadily increased, from a 45 per 
cent level in 1970 to over 70 per cent in 1988. With the recent open- 
ing of the East European bloc, restructuring of Eastern European 
economies will continue to drain capital flows within Europe rather 
than allow such funds to meet the needs of the rest of the world. 

In view of this new trend of regionalization of the world economy, 
the Asia-Pacific countries tend to be more economically comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. The economies of East and South- 
East Asia, which comprise Japan, the Asian NICs, ASEAN, and 
China, are at different stages of economic development. The shifting 
comparative advantage and the potential of a large market are posi- 
tive contributory factors for future regional economic restructuring. 
The structural interdependency developed in the past decades, par- 
ticularly in East and South-East Asia, has been further strength- 
ened with the current global adjustments [11, chap. 5]. In spite of the 
slow growth of the world economy in the 1980s. East and South-East 
Asia have become the highest growth regions in the world. 

Under the current trends in the regionalization of the world econ- 
omy. North America, the new Europe, and East and South-East 
Asia may form a tri-pole development in the 1990s. UN and other 
projections clearly indicate a pattern of uneven growth among the 
major economic blocs in this period, with East and South-East Asia 
leading with a growth rate of over five per cent, while the US and EC 
remain at two to three per cent. 

Excess supply of commodities and third world stagnation 

The current third world debts and economic stagnation are largely 
attributed to the collapse of prices of oil and other primary commod- 
ities in the early 1980s. As shown in figure 1, relative prices of manu- 
facturing goods increased against sharp declines in the petroleum 
price index and the non-fuel commodity price index. As most of the 
developing countries are heavily dependent on commodity exports 
for their foreign exchange earnings to support their industrialization, 
the collapse of commodity prices has led to serious economic crises in 
Africa, Latin America, the OPEC bloc, and other commodity export- 
ing developing countries. 

As shown in table 1, shares of fuels and non-fuel primary commod- 
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Fig. 1 Relative prices of manufacturing goods, petroleum, and non-fuel primary 
commodities (1980 = 100) (Source: ref. II, chap. 13) 


ities in world trade declined from 43.5 per cent in 1980 to 28.4 per 
cent in 1987. This trend is reflected in the sharp declines in the im- 
ports (9 per cent) of developed countries and exports (25 per cent) of 
developing countries. This has dramatically changed North-South 
trade relations and worsened terms of commodity trade and the ex- 
ternal debt repayment schedules for those countries now facing 
serious debt problems. 

Most seriously affected are the African countries. As their indus- 
trialization started much later than that of Latin America and Asia, 
more than half of the African countries have over 90 per cent 
dependency on primary commodity exports (see figure 2). Yet their 
import substitution industries remain at an infant stage and are not 
ready to replace commodity exports. The Latin American bloc has a 
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Fig. 2 Share of primary export in total export in Africa (Source: UNCTAD, Africa's 
Commodity Problems: Towards a Solution [UNCTAD, 1990]) 


more serious debt problem due to rapid industrialization and heavy 
expenditures in the public sector expansion during the period of com- 
modity boom and intensive external borrowings. 

What may be considered as a structural problem is the trend of 
long-term decline of material inputs in the developed economies. For 
instance, in Japan it was estimated that only 50-60 per cent of re- 
source inputs is required to produce the same level of GNP in com- 
parison with 1980. A declining share of material inputs in products 
has been spreading across most of the high value trade manufacturing 
products, including automobiles, machinery, and electronic goods. 
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Micro-electronics and communication, robotics technology, biotech- 
nology, and new materials have gradually become the fast growth and 
dominating sectors in the developed countries and in some of the 
newly industrialized economies. And those sectors are basically re- 
source saving in nature. 

In view of these structural changes, commodity trade may increase 
in the course of increasing South-South trade, but the world economy 
may be in a process of entering into a period of gradual disintegration 
of the commodity economy and of the industrial economy in the long 
ran. 

Changing comparative advantage and new economic 
configurations 

The trade patterns that emerged among East Asian countries and be- 
tween them and the United States and the European Economic Com- 
munity were the result of the rapid industrialization of the 1970s and 
early 1980s in the Asian countries. Two basic processes occurred 
during the period: (I) adjustments at the global economic level: the 
changing comparative advantage in manufactured goods among the 
advanced industrialized countries, i.e. the US, EC, and Japan, and 
(2) adjustments in East and South-East Asia leading to their changing 
comparative advantage. This includes the shift from light manufac- 
tures to durable consumer goods and machinery products in the 
Asian NIEs and from raw material exports to manufacturing exports 
in ASEAN. Also evident is the emerging division of labour among 
Japan-NIEs-ASEAN with the creation of a new industrial belt within 
the global economy. The emergence of this area has been induced by 
worldwide structural adjustments and industrial relocation. 

These adjustments follow the changing dynamic comparative 
advantage of the US, EC, and the East Asian countries in different 
sectors in the industrialization process. The resultant pattern has 
been described as one conforming to the changing comparative 
advantage, or the so-called flying geese pattern of development 
(figure 3). In this industrialization process, latecomers appear to have 
successfully adopted a strategy of entering into sectors in which they 
have a rising comparative advantage in some cost terms and import- 
ing technology from an already mature economy whose competitive 
advantage in that industry seems to be on the decline (see also figure 
8). They later begin to invest in new industrial products using new 
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(Index of Revealed Comparative Advantage) 


EC^ . 
X — US 


Per capita GNP (USS) 


HK = Hong Kong K = Korea Th = Thailand Tw • Taiwan 

J * Japan P = Philippines S = Singapore 

Labour-intensive goods consist of: SITC 611, 612. 613. 631, 632. 633. 651. 652, 653, 654, 
655. 656. 657, 662, 663, 664, 666, 667. 691, 692, 693, 694, 695, 696, 697. 698. 812, 

821, 831, 841. 842, 851. 891, 893. 894, 895, 896, 899 

Capital- and technology-intensive goods consist of: SITC 512, 513. 514, 515, 521. 531. 
532, 533, 541, 551, 553. 554, 561, 571. 581, 599, 621, 629, 641, 642, 661. 671. 672, 673, 

674, 675, 676, 678. 679, 681. 682, 683, 684, 685, 686, 687, 688. 689. 711. 712, 714, 

715. 717. 718, 719. 722, 723. 724, 725. 726, 729, 731, 732, 733, 734, 735, 861, 862. 863, 

864, 892. 

Fig. 3 Changing comparative advantage for manufactures of ASEAN, NIEs, Japan, 
IIS, and EC (Source: Toshio Watanabe) 
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technology and know-how for which they have the innovative edge. 
This industrial restructuring and shifts in position of the economies 
involved in the global specialization and division of labour are not 
always smooth and involve frictions in adjustment and competition. 
The flying geese pattern is discernible in the case of heavy industries, 
whose production focus seems to have shifted from the US to Japan 
in the 1970s, at the same time as a similar shift in pattern appears to 
have occurred in the light manufactured goods industry from Japan to 
the Asian NIEs. 

The situation in the late 1970s and early 1980s. however, has 
reached a stage whereby within the East Asian industrial belt, the 
NICs and ASEAN have become competitive with Japan for different 
items in light manufacturing and in exports to the US and elsewhere. 
As a result of this, and as a result of the oil shocks and adjustments 
in the post 1973-1983 period, when Japan began to develop and 
adopt resource-saving technology, Japan has relocated "sunset indus- 
tries” to the NICs, as in the case of non-durable consumer goods, 
electrical products, etc. At the same time, food processing, textiles, 
etc., have been relocated from the NIEs to ASEAN. In the 1990s, 
the NICs and ASEAN have had to depend on cross-Pacific trade, 
namely to the US and EC, to sustain their export drive in consumer 
and light industry. From the mid-1980s, Japan has also become a ma- 
jor importer of the manufacturing exports of the NIEs and ASEAN. 

This shift was made possible by the global restructuring that took 
place particularly in the US and EC. The pent-up demand for con- 
sumer goods in the world’s largest market, rising labour costs induc- 
ing the relocation of off-shore production facilities, and the availabil- 
ity of cheap labour in East and South-East Asia, as well as active 
promotion of foreign investments, have contributed to rapid growth 
in manufactured exports from East Asia to the US and EC. Inter- 
national relocation of industry through this product life cycle is well 
illustrated by Vernon (see figure 8). Hall and others have attributed 
the decline of Western European cities in the 1970s to the product 
cycle theory [5]. 

While the flying geese pattern of industrialization has been appli- 
cable to light manufactured goods, it has not proceeded to inter- 
mediate goods and heavy industries. As a result, the situation is 
complementary and trade in East Asia has been increasing. This struc- 
tural interdependency can be seen in figure 4. From the figure, one 
can see that the strongest ties in Japanese inter-industrial linkages 
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O Inducement coefficient of between 0.1 and 0.2. 

Fig. 4 Production of Japan and the United States induced by industries of East and South-East Asian coun- 
tries (Source: S. Furukawa, International Input-Output Analysis (Tokyo: Institute of Development Economics, 
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Trade specialization coefficient 
■ ( (export-import) / (exporuimport) ) x 100 

Fig. 5 Trends of international comparative advantage of trade (trade specialization 
coefficients) (Source: ref. 9) 
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are with the NICs and ASEAN in chemical products, metal products, 
machinery, transport equipment, and construction. The growth of 
this trade constitutes the major distinguishing feature of trade in the 
region. The trade in intermediate and heavy industries between 
Japan and the rest of the East Asian countries appears to have in- 
creased in recent years, in contrast with the 30 per cent decline in US 
inter-industrial linkage with the NIEs and ASEAN [7, chap. 1], 

The role of transnational corporations in this trade and investment 
activity in the region has strengthened further the globalization of 
production in East Asia. The importance of technology, finance, and 
market channels can be increasingly observed from the activities of 
TNCs. In some industries, it becomes clear that effective transfer of 
technology does take place, as well as an increase in the spin-off 
effects of direct foreign investment in the host economies. Enhanced 
intra-firm division of labour and the new decentralized forms of organ- 
ization of production have been intensified within the East Asian 
countries as illustrated by the increasing momentum of the flows of 
direct foreign investment in recent years. 

By comparing the trade specialization coefficients of Japan, the 
EC, and the US (figure 5), Japan's superior performance in all manu- 
factured goods and machinery is clearly indicated relative to that of 
the EC and US. The US has shown a negative index (as net impor- 


ts.) 



Fig. 6a Percentage share of manufacturing export: Korea, Taiwan, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Mexico (Source: ref. 9) 
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ter) from the early 1980s in both categories. The EC as a whole has 
maintained a position of net exporter with a declining trend. During 
this period, the US has been suffering with the twin deficits and has 
reduced US-Latin American trade and investments considerably, a 
clear sign of economic disintegration between the two. In Europe, 
intra-regional trade shares have steadily increased from 45 per cent in 
1970 to over 70 per cent in 1988. In view of the gradual economic in- 
tegration of a new Europe, it is expected that this trend will strength- 
en in the future. Thus, only in East Asia has inter-industrial linkage 
been strengthened, between Japan and the East Asian high growth 
economies, as the consequences of current global adjustments. 

Emerging pattern of a world city system 

The emerging pattern of a world city system based on current global 
adjustments and national economic performance can be summarized 
as in table 2. Latin American and African cities are plagued by the 
high debt, high inflation, and a high dependency on primary com- 
modities. These cities face immense difficulty in financing structural 
adjustment and urban infrastructural expenditure. Stagnation of com- 
modity prices has also led to massive rural to urban migration, esca- 
lating pressures to expand the stock of urban infrastructure. Heavy 
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Table 2 Grouping of major world cities by regionaL'national economic performance 


High debt, high inflation, 
high primary export 
economies 

Medium growth 
(2-4%) economies 

High economic 
growth (4% and over) 
economies 


USA 

Japan 


New York 

Tokyo- Y okohama 


Los Angeles 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
W. Europe 
London 
Paris 
Milan 
Rome 

Rhein- Ruhr 
Berlin 
Madrid 
E. Europe 
Moscow 
St. Petersburg 

Osaka-Kobe 

Latin America 

South Asia 

NIEs 

Buenos Aires 

Bombay 

Seoul 

Lima 

Calcutta 

Taipei 

La Paz 

Delhi 

Hong Kong 

Santiago 

Madras 

Singapore 

Caracas 

Karachi 

ASEAN 

Bogota 

Dacca 

Jakarta 

Mexico City 

Middle East 

Bangkok 

Sao Paulo 

Istanbul 

Kuala Lumpur 

Rio de Janeiro 

Teheran 

China 

Africa 

Baghdad 

Beijing 

Lagos 

ASEAN 

Tianjin 

Kinshasa 

Manila 

Shanghai 

Cairo 

Nairobi 

Accra 

Abidjan 

Algiers 


Guangzhou 


external lending and sluggishness in commodity export earnings are 
further aggravating financing future urban development. This spiral 
of stagnation is casting a dark shadow over immediate recovery of 
cities in these countries. 

In the medium growth group lie a whole range of cities from both 
developed and developing countries. The cities in the United States 
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and Western Europe have been suffering from the trend of deindus- 
trialization of the 1970s accompanied by a continuous decline of blue- 
collar jobs in the traditional industrial centres. It is also evident that 
structural changes in those metropolises correspond with the increas- 
ing importance of the service sector. Lately a new trend of informa- 
tion processing and high-technology industries has begun to serve as 
the new impulse for future growth. But this does not necessarily hold 
for some of the old metropolises. In Europe, the opening of Eastern 
European cities and the initiation of a larger integrated EC market 
are expected to stimulate the revitalization of European industries 
with an increasing role for high technology. These new trends are 
likely to induce a structural adjustment in European cities. 

The major cities in South Asia and in the Middle East are tradi- 
tionally more inward looking, thus less affected by the current global 
adjustments, and have maintained moderate growth. 

In contrast, the cities with high economic growth rates have been 
highly concentrated in the East and in South-East Asia. These cities 
are in nations that have had phenomenal expansion in their share in 
world trade and production. The share of Japan’s GNP in the world 
GNP rose from 4.1 per cent in 1960 to 13 per cent in 1990. Tokyo has 
quickly emerged as a world financial centre as Japan has assumed the 
role of the largest creditor in the world. Many Asian economies have 
also experienced two-digit growth in the recent past. Trade and inter- 
industrial linkages, together with a massive flow of capital among 
Japan, the Asian NIEs, and ASEAN, have led to rapid growth and 
structural transformation of Asian cities. A network of Asian cities is 
expected to form a new growth corridor in the world city system. 

Shifts in successive techno-economic paradigms and 
the impact on world cities 

Long waves and world cities 

In recent years there has been a revival of interest in the long waves 
of economic structural changes. Schumpeter and Kuznets have 
studied 40-60 year cycles of long waves of economic fluctuations 
with historical data that are often known as Kondratieff cycles (see 
figure 7). Innovation is seen as the fundamental impulse that sets and 
keeps the economic engine in motion. In the Schumpeterian model, 
clusters of basic innovations appear prior to a long wave upswing. 
Each long wave is dominated by an underlying techno-economic 
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Kondratieff cycles: Shifting of techno-economic paradigm 1770-1980 (Source: C. Freeman, ed.. 
Design. Innovation and Long Cycles in Economic Development ILondon: Frances Rimer. 1986)1 


Fig. 7 Waves of successive techno-economic paradigms since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (Source: ref. S) 
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paradigm that pervades the entire economy and provides the overall 
scope for productivity increases. 

In the first long wave from 1770 to 1830, clusters of innovation in 
the steam engine, iron casting, textiles, and mechanization brought 
with them the factory organization and the emergence of British su- 
premacy in trade and international finance. The State apparatus was 
small and there was rapid expansion of retail and wholesale trade in 
new urban centres. The dissolution of feudal and medieval monopo- 
lies was substituted with industry competition based on a laissez-faire 
economy. There was minimal State regulatory control and cities be- 
gan to flourish as new urban centres with the expansion of factories 
and retail and wholesale trade. 

In the second Kondratieff wave from the 1830s to the 1890s, rail- 
way and steam power were the dominant technologies and overcame 
the limitations of water power. The extension of mechanization and 
factory production provided the impetus for market growth. Britain 
continued to lead during this wave and was joined by France, Ger- 
many, and the USA. The rise of the middle class and the growth of 
the transport and distribution sectors flourished further due to the 
laissez-faire economic regime. Modern urban centres in the major in- 
dustrial countries emerged during this period interconnected by rail- 
ways and seaports. 

In the third wave from the 1880s to the 1930s, Germany and the 
US took over the lead from Britain in applying electrical and heavy 
engineering and steel technology in overcoming the limitations of 
iron as an engineering material. An important phenomenon was the 
rise of mega-cities such as London and New York as the world cities 
for the major commodity markets as well as for banking and capital- 
finance. The world cities became the headquarters of the newly emerg- 
ing giant firms. Specialized large R&D departments in companies 
and the growing importance of university scientists and engineers 
and specialized middle management became the main features of 
the national system of innovation. As a consequence of develop- 
ments in the tertiary sector, the major city was the driving force 
in the growth of department stores, chain stores, the entertainment 
and tourism sectors. The concept of the city was no longer limited to 
just meeting the needs of producers of goods and services, but rather, 
with the new techno-economic paradigm, it had to provide the 
resources to perform its new role as the management centre of its 
diverse constituents and the gradual expansion of markets all over 
the world. 
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Crossroads of the old and new waves 

Mensch. one of the leading Kondratieff revivalists, argues that the 
metamorphosis model of cycles of structural change takes place when 
the economy has evolved through a series of basic innovations that 
take the form of successive S-shaped cycles (see figure 7). Growth 
ends as former growth industries reach their levels of saturation of 
their respective life cycles; the take-off of a new paradigm is the re- 
sult of the introduction of basic innovations. 

By the fourth Kondratieff wave of the 1930s to 1980s, with the rise 
of Fordist mass production as the dominant paradigm, Britain had 
lost its preeminence to the US and Germany, with Japan emerging 
as a latecomer. The major world cities in the industrial countries 
became the growth centre for super and hyper consumer markets, 
research and development, financial services, and information tech- 
nology. Fordist mass production was based on full standardization 
of components. The US had the advantage in cheap energy resources 
with the requisite technology to tap mass markets. Increasingly, these 
world cities were the centres of hierarchical control of multinational 
affiliates around the globe. The speed and flexibility of air and auto- 
mobile transportation allowed the world city greater power and in- 
fluence over government and business. 

The fourth wave coincided with the post-World War II industrial 
development of most of the third world countries. This was also the 
era of mass production and consumption. The availability of relative- 
ly cheap and abundant resources witnessed a massive build up in pro- 
duction capacity. The economies of both the North and South were 
becoming increasingly interdependent, with cross-border movements 
of raw materials, goods, capital, and technology. The major cities be- 
gan to assist in the process of globalization and integration of nation- 
al economies. 

Many of the developing nations entered their industrialization 
phase when Fordist mass production was already well established in 
the United States and other developed countries. Many products had 
already entered into the mature stage of their life cycle (see figure 8). 
These countries embarked on import substitution industrialization 
financed through the export earnings of primary products, oil. tim- 
ber, and other natural resource exploitations. Many of these import 
substitution industries suffer today from the technological obsoles- 
cence based on high resource consumption and production methods 
of the old paradigm. Furthermore, the sharp decline in the relative 
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Fig. 8a Vernon's product life cycle (Source: L.T. Wells, ed.. The Product Lift Cycle 
and International Trade [1972)1 

prices of commodities vis d vis manufactured goods in the mid-1980s 
has further aggravated the import substitution industrialization strat- 
egy of many developing countries based on the old paradigm. The 
crossroads of the old and new paradigms is evident in many indus- 
tries where there is increasing technological fusion of the past and 
emerging paradigms. The innovative combination of traditional 
mechanization with electronics is producing a new generation of 
factory automation, robotics, and numerical control machine tools. 
In office automation, the digitalization of telecommunication has re- 
juvenated traditional products such as cameras, business machines, 
mobile telephones, and other telecommunication equipment. A simi- 
lar attempt is being made in the introduction of new materials and 
robotics in the automobile industry. These streams of new technolo- 
gies are beginning to transcend a broad cross-section of industries in 
the old Fordist mass production paradigm. Developing countries 
trapped under the old regime are becoming less competitive, while 
Japan and the new Asian NIEs are very focused on the next genera- 
tion of technologies. 

The emergence of the new paradigm 

It has been argued that the fifth Kondratieff cycle emerged in the 
late-1980s to 1990s with clusters of new innovations in computers, 
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Domestic 



New product Import Export-led Maturity Re-import 
for domestic substitu- growth 
market tion 

Fig 8b Akamatsu-Yanuizawa's flying-geese theory (Source: I. Yamazawa. Econo- 
mic Development and International Trade: The Japanese Model | Honolulu: East-West 
Center, 1990]) 


electronics and telecommunications, new materials, biotechnology, 
and robotics entering as the leading growth sector in the world econ- 
omy. The new paradigm is basically resource saving in nature and it 
also provides the capability of maximizing the diseconomies of scale 
and flexibility in production permitted by micro-electronic “chip” 
technology. 

The level of technological change is increasingly seen as the main 
determinant of structural change. The current microelectronics-new 
materials paradigm has challenged the Fordist mass production para- 
digm of massive resource utilization, especially high energy consump- 
tion, and scale economies of standardization. The application of 
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micro-electronics has minimized energy consumption and permitted 
flexible manufacturing and has created new mega-supplies and de- 
mands in many sectors and invigorated many mature and declining 
sectors. This can be observed in many industries, as in the Japanese 
consumer electronics industry. Innovation and continuous technical 
change are used to create new growth markets as mature products de- 
cline (see figure 9). The commercialization of many more new in- 
novations based on this new techno-economic paradigm awaits the 
economic incentives to create new mega-demands. According to a re- 
cent UN forecast [ 13], it is estimated that the potential from informa- 
tion technology will increase 10 times more in the next 10 years than 
in the past decades. World demand for computer services, for in- 
formation technology systems is estimated to grow 15-20 per cent per 
year during the period 1986-1995. Interestingly, the newly indus- 
trializing economies are projected to double their semiconductor pro- 
duction by the year 2000. Most notably, the Asian NIEs are investing 
heavily in high technology industries in the new techno-economic 
paradigm and are beginning to take a visible share in world trade 
(see figure 10). 

Those mega-cities that have shown greater potential to tap the 
new, rapidly growing knowledge intensive industries have been able 
to rise in global prominence. In particular, Japan and its mega-cities 
have demonstrated that they have the social and institutional ability 
to exploit this new paradigm and as such have assumed a new lead- 
ership role under this order. Japanese policies in mega-city manage- 
ment have ensured the necessary infrastructural investments and also 
enjoy support by regional policies that lay great stress on the de- 
velopment of “technopolises” providing science, education, com- 
munications, and transport infrastructure. Tokyo. Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kita-Kyushu, and other cities have consistently sought to strengthen 
technological and managerial capabilities to serve their new 
knowledge-intensive industries. The future power of a mega-city will 
be in its capacity to identify and formulate policies on the basis of 
new technologies that are likely to transform the existing paradigm. 

The city system and the shifting techno-economic paradigm 

As stated, during the 1980s and early 1990s, the world economy was 
experiencing a series of economic structural adjustments that have 
changed the configuration of mega-cities and defined new conditions 
for their transformation in the early twenty-first century. 
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Fig. 9 Product life cycle in the consumer electronics industry in Japan 
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$ (billions) 



Percentage share of major exporting countries 



1979 

1987 

EC 

35.9 

28.5 

Japan 

20.8 

23.6 

USA 

21.6 

15.8 

Asian NIEs 

10.9 

15.7 


Fig. 10 Trend of electronics exports from EC, US, Japan, and Asian NIEs (1979- 
1988) (Source: GATT, “International Trade") 
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The evolution of technology and product life cycle poses new chal- 
lenges to the mega-city’s economic growth. Supply side policies of 
identifying industries with innovation and growth potential must be 
supported with investments in new infrastructure and services. The 
mega-city in this context can be characterized by three trajectories: 
(1) the traditional mega-city, (2) network world city, and (3) domi- 
nant world city. 

The traditional mega-city services the traditional manufacturing 
and agricultural sectors, which are often domestic market oriented. 
Among the cities in this trajectory are most of the ones in South Asia 
and in the centrally planned economies, which pursue very inward 
looking industrial policies. They are less affected by the cyclical turns 
of the world economy and the advances in science and technology. In 
the traditional mega-city, the tertiary sector is organized through ver- 
tical and hierarchical organizational forms mostly to meet market 
needs within national boundaries. But even some of the traditional 
mega-cities are beginning to respond to the shifts in the techno- 
economic paradigms. Despite inward looking strategies, New Delhi 
and Bombay are participating in India's increasing software exports, 
which have been growing at 40 per cent annually in recent years. 

In the network world city mode, the city views the world as one 
open market and coordinates R&D, production, and marketing to 
achieve efficiency in the global industrial system. Many world cities in 
developing countries are host to branches of transnational corpora- 
tions as well to their domestic transnationals engaged in international 
trade and finance. Such firms are clustered in one or a few world 
cities in each developing country. The core industries include the 
Fordist mass production assembly type industries in consumer goods, 
household electronics, automobiles, etc., either induced under an 
import substitution policy or as part of direct foreign investments. 
Increasingly, transnational corporations have created borderless re- 
gional and global operations to take advantage of their fast growth 
and dominant role in global trade and production. 

The network world cities are greatly affected by the shifts in the 
techno-economic paradigms. With European integration occurring 
with momentum, the European world cities may tend to strengthen 
their networks more on a regional basis. The fast growing East Asian 
economies are very dependent on world trade and as such their cities 
are very outward orientated despite being highly integrated with 
Japan. However, Latin American and African cities are tied to their 
primary commodities and debt burden, which make them less inte- 
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grated with the fast growing sectors in the world city system. Further- 
more. with the liberalization of capital and currency markets, the 
trade in this sector far exceeds by multiples of 10 the value of interna- 
tional trade in goods and services. In addition to the gradual separa- 
tion of the commodity economy and the manufacturing economy 
since the 1980s, it is also evident that there is a departure in the 
separation of the “money economy" from the “real economy.” World 
cities that are part of the world financial markets are gaining increas- 
ing prominence in the world city system through currency trade, 
transfers of short-term and long-term capital, and other forms of 
portfolio investments around the world financial markets. 

Our third mode, the dominant world city, is mostly located in the 
developed countries, but examples can also be expected to emerge in 
a few newly industrializing countries. The dominant world city has 
some fundamental characteristics. First, it has become established as 
a predominant centre of new innovations and technological diffusion. 
Secondly, it serves as the environment for the conglomeration of 
global, central managerial functions, including headquarters of multi- 
nationals and international organizations. Thirdly, it is a dominant 
world financial centre. And fourthly, it acts as the focal point of a 
network of other world cities. In the wake of new technologies that 
promote flexibility and transmission of information with great speed, 
these cities divest from complete centralization in management. Net- 
work relationships with autonomous regional and national organiza- 
tions enable speedy decisions that quickly seize economic oppor- 
tunities. The centre provides consultative and expert services to its 
network. In the current economic environment, simple control and 
dissemination structures may be obsolete and incapable of responding 
to changing demand and technological conditions. As such, it may be 
increasingly difficult to define the boundary of a mega-city by just 
national jurisdiction; rather, it may be more appropriate by its in- 
teractions with international networks. 

As the world economic gravity has shifted from Pax Americana to 
a tri-pole development, the role of the dominant mega-cities in 
Europe, the US, and East Asia has also been adjusted accordingly. 

Each one of the mega-city modes described could evolve into a 
higher order and adjust to the structural changes in the global econ- 
omy. The rise of OPEC cities and some major cities in developing 
countries as a result of the commodity boom in the mid-1970s and 
early 1980s has led to their integration into the financial and com- 
modity capitals of the world. However, their inability to respond to 
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new technologies and knowledge intensive industries, coupled with a 
subsequent downturn in primary commodity prices, have restricted 
these cities from evolving into the world city type. These cities 
seemed only to react to changes in relative factor prices to spur 
their growth and influence in the world city system. Similarly, Latin 
American and African mega-cities have been driven by their reli- 
ance on their import substitution industries, resource exploitation, and 
export-crop agricultural economies and have been seriously affected 
by the current global adjustments. However, the cities of East Asia, 
as a result of the expansion in their export oriented economies, have 
been able to move into the global mode. There is intense scanning of 
global markets and technologies by industrial organizations in East 
Asian cities through joint ventures and inflows of direct foreign 
investment. These cities had to serve their higher order needs by or- 
ganizing and coordinating their vast economic and political rela- 
tions. Tokyo is emerging as a dominant world city where complex 
and heterogeneous activities are organized in a systems approach and 
at the same time having the flexibility and spontaneity permitted by 
the new micro-electronics and information intensive paradigm. Each 
mega-city is dynamically interacting and evolving and the strategic 
allocation of mega-city resources can alter the direction and speed of 
its evolution. 
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Abstract 

The city is a product of technology, and the rapid evolution of to- 
day’s city as a highly concentrated centre of services has been made 
possible by technology. 

The potential ability of a city to have direct access to any other city 
or region in the world, through transportation and telecommunica- 
tions technology, gives today’s city an unprecedented economic and 
social power, but at the same time, it is changing the population 
dynamics of the city. 

Technology advances have an ever increasing impact on virtually 
every facet of today’s city - from transportation and telecommunica- 
tions to pollution, housing, water supply, and entertainment. As a 
rapidly changing and complex technological entity, every major city 
is in urgent need of a technology policy to guide the key aspects of 
its socio-technological interactions. The most important aspect of 
that policy should be the fundamental reshaping of the structure and 
organization of the city to respond to its new function and its new 
needs. 
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Introduction 

The concentration of population is the essence of a city. That concen- 
tration was made possible, historically, by agriculture and by the de- 
velopment of technologies - however primitive they may have been 
at the beginning - for supplying the city with water, for eliminating 
waste, for transporting goods, for building dwellings, and for de- 
fence. As cities became more extensive, the spectrum of urban tech- 
nologies extended to the provision of energy, the communication and 
storage of information, as well as the conveyance and transportation 
of city dwellers. 

Different degrees and kinds of technological development in- 
fluenced and continue to influence the evolution of cities [4]. The in- 
dustrial revolution favoured the concentration of industry in the cities 
as sites of population needed to operate industry’s plants. It also 
favoured the creation and growth of cities near the sources of energy 
required by industry to transform materials. 

The invention of railroads favoured the development of cities con- 
nected by rail networks, just as, from ancient times, the invention of 
ships and sails had favoured cities with harbours or easy access to 
harbours and the construction of roads had favoured cities with easier 
road access to and from other cities and the countryside. Highways 
and railroads in various combinations have made possible the ex- 
tended “linear” agglomerations of populations that are encountered 
in both the developing world and mega-city corridors, like that link- 
ing Washington-New York-Boston in the United States. 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, the streetcar - as an urban 
adaptation of the concept of railroads - made possible the shifting of 
industry to the outskirts of cities and also created the first circle of 
modem suburbs. The automobile extended that circle very consider- 
ably, first in the American cities and now, albeit not always to the 
same extent, in cities in other continents. At the same time, the crea- 
tion, in the second half of the nineteenth century, of effective water 
supply and waste-water treatment works led to very rapid and large 
increments in the population of most cities, which in the case of large 
cities began to be much greater than it had been historically for the 
largest urban concentrations of ancient times. 

The population concentrations in the cities led in turn to the inven- 
tion of technologies like the elevator, which further encouraged that 
concentration by making tall buildings possible. It also led. already in 
earlier times, to the creation of a host of services and other infra- 
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structural elements - from hospitals to schools, universities, shops, 
hotels, restaurants, professional offices, etc. - that became essential 
and permanent elements of the urban fabric. It can be said that most 
of these elements of our life are creatures of the city, even if later 
they spread beyond the city. 

The last three major chapters in the relation of technology with the 
city concern the invention of nuclear weapons, the development of 
commercial aviation, and the creation of modern information and 
telecommunications technology. The invention of nuclear weapons 
has completely and instantaneously destroyed any value the cities 
might have had in the case of war as a protective device for its dwel- 
lers (a value not always certain even in previous times, however, for 
which examples abound, from Carthage in the Punic Wars to Sevas- 
topol in the Crimean War, to cases of city defences overtaken by a 
determined besieger and, often, of ensuing slaughter of the city’s in- 
habitants). It is remarkable, however, that the exposure of cities to 
nuclear weapons has not had any influence on urban development, 
urban planning, and urban architecture in the past 45 years of the 
nuclear age. 

Far greater have been the impacts of aviation and of information 
and telecommunications technologies. Aviation has given great im- 
petus to the growth of cities - Atlanta in the US, for example - that 
were inaccessible to sea transport, transforming them ipso facto into 
international cities. Today, every city with an airport has become 
part of an international network of cities, the more so if it has direct, 
non-stop international airline connections. Aviation has also had a 
direct impact on urban development, by favouring the creation near 
the airports of new concentrations of infrastructural elements - 
offices, shipping facilities, housing - as well as of high value added 
manufacturing. At the same time, the high noise of airport opera- 
tions, the heavy surface traffic they generate, and their ever growing 
need for greater space often have made airports into environmentally 
undesirable neighbours, creating at times serious conflicts as in the 
case of Narita in Japan. 

The ubiquitous presence of information and telecommunication 
technology is much more difficult to fathom in terms of its impact on 
the cities. Information and telecommunications have become indis- 
pensable ingredients of the urban infrastructure and, even more than 
aviation, have given every city instant international access and hence 
a basic international dimension. On the other hand, they have not yet 
produced on a sufficiently large scale a shift toward the technically 
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feasible work “at home” or in decentralized suburban centres that 
would have relieved, as it was hoped or theorized, the flow of com- 
muters and the congestion of urban centres. Yet, the current impacts 
are already very significant. Service operations such as data process- 
ing often are being moved to locations far away from the cities they 
serve - at times even offshore - or have been moved, as in the case of 
New York City, away from the high priced city core to the outer 
boroughs of the city. Also, the ability of a city to attract and retain 
business - the business of a city being overwhelmingly in the service 
sector of the economy - depends in ever greater measure on the qual- 
ity of its telecommunications infrastructure J7], The competition be- 
tween New York. London, and Tokyo, as well as eventually other 
cities, to be the leading financial centre depends on many factors but 
is strongly affected by the power, availability, flexibility, and robust- 
ness of the telecommunications infrastructure of each of those cities 
[ 6 ]. 

In many cities of the economically developing world, however, the 
picture is somewhat different. The service activities in the city, albeit 
strong and inevitably growing in importance, are flanked by a strong 
manufacturing sector, which draws on the city’s large concentration 
of population - as was the case, earlier, for most cities of the de- 
veloped world. 

The two faces of today’s cities 

The potential ability of a city to have direct access, through aviation 
and telecommunications technology, to any other city or region of the 
world and the never abating concentration, in the city or around the 
city, of the most sophisticated intellectual, cultural, and service acti- 
vities are giving today’s city an unprecedented economic and social 
power. That power is evidenced by the attraction by today’s metro- 
politan areas (cities plus suburbs) of a very large fraction of the total 
population of a country. 

At the same time, the city - particularly the large city - has also be- 
come a major focus of problems in our society. This is so for a variety 
of factors, ranging from the city’s own management inadequacies to 
its dependence on higher government jurisdictions (with often in- 
sufficient resources allocated to the city’s infrastructural and social 
needs), to the magnet the city represents for immigrants and job 
seekers and the shelter it offers, however inadequately, to the indi- 
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gent. As a result, today many large cities throughout the world have 
old and inadequate infrastructures, are congested and polluted 
beyond tolerable limits, and possess a mass of hard-core and mar- 
ginalized unemployed. Furthermore, in the measure that a city is 
dependent on technology, it is vulnerable to failure of technology - 
to major disruptions in power supply, transportation, and telecom- 
munications. It is also vulnerable to the actions - such as strikes - of 
those who operate these technological systems, as well as to 
sabotage. 

Thus the paradox of the large city is that, while its attraction for 
business, culture, and the professions is unsurpassed, the city is also 
unsurpassed in concentrating within itself the most difficult social 
problems of our time - poverty, disease, alienation, despair, neu- 
roses, as well as social unrest and failures of complete technologi- 
cal systems. These problems are not necessarily created by the city 
or the technologies embodied in the city, but are more evident in the 
city and exacerbated by it. 

The response to this paradox has usually been the shift of a sub- 
stantial portion of the white-collar population to the suburbs, while 
the urban core retains only the most affluent, as well as the poorer 
segment of the population, which is tethered to the services the city 
offers, however imperfectly. 

These population shifts, made possible by transportation and tele- 
communications technology, aggravate the economic plight of the 
cities in that a large mass of higher income citizens resides outside the 
cities’ administrative jurisdictions and thus weaken fiscally the cities 
where they work or to which their work is intensively connected. 

Technology and the city in the future 

In the future, technology will continue to influence crucially the struc- 
ture, function, and demography of cities. This influence will demand 
that critical choices be made for all cities, but particularly for the 
mega-cities, in the developed as well as in the developing world. For 
instance, only by strengthening the transportation and telecom- 
munications infrastructure will it be possible to counteract the para- 
lysing traffic congestion. Such strengthening requires the critical study 
of a series of trade-offs: rail versus road; train versus aeroplane; con- 
crete (that is, further construction in the urban core) versus elec- 
tronics (that is, decentralization through telecommunications); land 
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versus water transport; addressing the problems of the handicapped 
by modifying elements of the infrastructure (e.g. creating ramps) ver- 
sus creating new kinds of self-propelled vehicles. 

To go into some issues in greater detail, in transportation the cur- 
rent trends in air transport techno-economics (large planes, greater 
network efficiency) contribute to making the cities into transportation 
hubs, creating, at the same time, the need to reinforce the ground in- 
frastructure much beyond its current capacity. The same is true for 
the development of high speed trains, which can operate economical- 
ly only between major centres of population. 

The growing concentration of population in metropolitan areas 
(albeit ever more in the suburbs of those areas) reinforces these 
trends and the need for strengthening the transportation infrastruc- 
ture within metropolitan areas. To the extent that cities will succeed 
in doing so, they will be able to counteract the growing threat of con- 
gestion. But they will succeed only partially unless new kinds of 
urban personal vehicles, new intermodal transportation systems, and 
new command and control systems for traffic are developed. 

Cities, as destinations and loading points of much freight volume, 
will also benefit from better intermodal links and more advanced 
naval architecture (currently at a plateau). Economy, comfort, and 
environmental reasons will favour in certain regions with high ratios 
of coast length to land surface area the development or resurgence of 
maritime passenger and freight transport. 

Telecommunications will contribute to containing congestion by 
encouraging the trend toward suburban relocation of offices and 
industrial plants - and associated shifts of residential patterns. Less 
likely will be major shifts of the workforce toward rural areas, 
although they would be technically possible because of the existence 
of telecommunications. In addition, telecommunications will be an 
instrument for enhanced commercial competition between cities, so 
that the strength of the telecommunication infrastructure, the quality 
of life, and the tax burdens will be major factors in the ability of a 
city to compete. 

Water supply will be an increasingly difficult problem for large 
metropolitan areas, particularly in their suburbs, where population 
dispersion is more likely to lead to mining the aquifers rather than 
resorting to water storage reservoirs and centralized supply systems. 
Major efforts will have to be made by metropolitan areas to guarantee 
for themselves a water supply adequate for their populations. Hence 
we can expect the development of a new set of highly ambitious pub- 
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lie works to capture and convey water from far away - particularly in 
mega-cities in arid climates. These efforts will have to be coupled 
with strong conservation measures that will employ very advanced 
technology at the user's level. 

Energy and power supply, another weak spot of the cities, will con- 
tinue to keep cities - but for very few exceptions - tributary to distant 
sources of energy and will require major advances in conservation 
technology, not only in terms of user practices but also in the design 
of buildings. This should lead in turn to new forms of urban 
architecture, in which, as in the case of a home appliance, the total 
operating cost of a building over its foreseeable lifetime receives 
much more weight than is the case now. (Suffice it to think of the 
energy costs of very tall buildings or all-window buildings designed in 
an era of cheap energy.) 

Pollution, in all of its various forms, will tend to increase with the 
population and with the spread of the city. Cities will have to make a 
major technological effort to make that increase more linear rather 
than exponential - a difficult challenge, as the very spreading of a city 
changes, for instance, the microclimate of the region, reducing its 
powers of recuperation. A more ambitious and long-range techno- 
logical effort should be focused on making a city as autonomous 
as possible in terms of waste treatment, through a combination of 
conservation measures, recycling, and in situ treatment. The modem 
odyssey of New York City garbage barges roaming the seas in search 
of an accepting disposal site is a harbinger of this need. A particular 
form of pollution that many cities will have to address and that will 
become an ever more significant determinant of the quality of city life 
is noise. Reduction of noise is synergistic with the reduction of air 
pollution and the addressing of congestion. It demands a rethinking 
of the interaction between transportation needs and the other func- 
tions of the city, such as housing, business, and leisure activities, and 
it also demands the redesigning of urban vehicles, construction equip- 
ment. emergency signalling devices, intersections, etc. 

Entertainment and cultural facilities also present a significant tech- 
nological challenge. One of the key attractions of the city - in spite of 
the electronic media - is the ability to offer live programmes made 
financially possible by large audiences. The design of these facilities 
will need to become increasingly integrated with transportation sys- 
tems and with the fabric of the city (as in the case of Madison Square 
Garden in New York, built on top of a major railroad station). 

In brief, technology will contribute ever more, with these and other 
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tangible and intangible elements, to a multiplication of the number 
of mega-cities and to an increase in the population concentration of 
most urban areas. Technology will also make the cities, more and 
more, into centres and capitals of the service economy. There are, 
however, some sociological dangers in making a city exclusively into 
a service centre, as manufacturing activities - of a kind that makes 
sense - not only give impulse to creativity and entrepreneurship but 
also provide jobs in many larger cities for the vast population of the 
disenfranchised, who otherwise would be unemployable. 

Perhaps the most essential future contributions of technology to 
the city revolve around the concept of system, with all that it implies, 
and the making available of unprecedented sensing, communication, 
information, and feedback (as well as “feed-forward") capabilities for 
managing systems. The concept of system is necessary to guide the 
much needed integration of supply and services, as well as the in- 
tegration with systems of other cities [5]. Sensing, communication, in- 
formation. and feedback capabilities are keys to systems integration 
and to the effective economic performance of city systems. They also 
reinforce the function of the city as a centre for services with world- 
wide, real time connections through global networks of computers 
and humans. These “hyperintelligent” global connections now on the 
horizon [2] are going to drastically affect the business dynamics, 
education, and social dynamics of the city. They will accelerate the 
trend to locate offices operating at a distance from the main office, 
as is exemplified in New York City by Citicorp and some elements 
of Metrotech. a complex of facilities catalysed by a university 
(Polytechnic University) that has attracted, at a very short distance 
from the financial district of Wall Street, a considerable segment of 
the technological operations for that district. They will also make 
possible “24 hour” international design teams operating in real time 
around the clock [2], as well as the easier coexistence of a city’s cul- 
ture with a world culture. 

The most significant impact of the concept of system, however, is 
that it underscores the importance of the multiple socio-technological 
interfaces in the city - that is, of the interfaces between technologies 
and social systems or social forces. These interfaces are the locus of 
major opportunities, but also of major problems. The opportunities 
are exemplified by what happened, historically, when technology and 
social forces reinforced each other in the development of water 
supplies or of urban rail (4). The problems of the socio-technological 
interface in the city are exemplified by our failures in health care, 
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housing, or education to effectively use technologies already well de- 
veloped in order to make a major impact on problems that are among 
the most vexing in many cities. Taxation, zoning, urban jurisdiction, 
and subsidies for services are other examples in various areas in 
which the socio-technological interface will play an ever increasing 
role. 

From a technological viewpoint, in the future, the city will be in- 
creasingly a centre for the development of new technologies respond- 
ing to the needs of rapidly growing urban concentrations. The city is 
truly a new technological frontier, in which the users of technology 
are going to play a far greater part than they do today in technologi- 
cal innovations. 

Toward a redefinition of the mega-city 

Customarily, any city with a population above an arbitrarily estab- 
lished threshold (usually several millions) is defined as a mega-city. 
Such a definition, however useful for demographic purposes, leaves 
much to be desired. It does not reflect the great variety of urban fo- 
cuses that may be associated with a given population concentration. 
Neither does it reflect the truly unique features that differentiate 
functionally a mega-city from other cities. 

A socio-technological view of the city suggests a functional ap- 
proach to defining a mega-city (and, for that matter, other kinds of 
cities) by focusing on the relation between size (demographically and 
spatially) and other features, characteristics, and functions of the city. 

For instance, just to list a few parameters, in terms of population, 
what percentage does the city represent of the total population of the 
country? Athens, with one half of the population of Greece, is cer- 
tainly a mega-city in terms of its share of population, even if it may 
not exceed a standard global threshold. (This suggests the relativity of 
the mega-city concept.) 

In terms of wealth generation, what percentage of the gross nation- 
al product is generated by the city? 

In terms of institutions, be they involved in health care, education, 
culture and entertainment, or finance, what is their concentration and 
significance with respect to the rest of the country? The abundance 
of certain institutions, such as major museums, stock exchanges, 
research universities, or tertiary health care centres, is also a func- 
tionally defining characteristic of a mega-city. 

In terms of transportation and telecommunications, what is the 
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fraction of a country’s transportation networks that is centred in the 
city? 

In terms of congestion, what is the average commuting time for 
workers in the city from their residence to their place of work, or the 
time to cross the city? 

Clearly no one characteristic is sufficient to define a mega-city, or 
any other kind of city. Yet, taken together, characteristics of this type 
respond more effectively to our need to understand and define the 
mega-city than a simple demographic figure. Thus an important area 
of research on mega-cities should be concerned with the systematic 
comparative study of these and other pertinent characteristics. 

Demography and technology 

It is appropriate at this point to underscore the relationship in the city 
between technology and demography. Technological factors affect 
both positively and negatively the population in a metropolitan area; 
those that increase it positively include sanitation (a highly techno- 
logical process); hospitals; jobs made possible by technology - in 
agriculture, industry, and services - facilities for handicapped, old- 
fashioned databases (such as libraries), vertical transportation (eleva- 
tors), and horizontal transportation (railroads, streetcars, buses, 
taxis, etc.). Factors that tend to decrease the population in a metro- 
politan area include new kinds of data banks (that is, electronic distri- 
buted data banks that allow for decentralization of the repositories of 
information such as libraries or record offices that are so critical an 
element of modern life); reduction of fertility through technical or so- 
cial means (except when cultural or social factors work against it); 
the hostile environment of the city in comparison to the more benign 
one of the countryside; and epidemics that find in the city a high con- 
centration of potential victims. 

It should also be noted that several of these factors are ambiguous. 
Information, for instance, helps to both concentrate and disperse. 
Transportation does the same. 

A number of technological factors, directly or indirectly, tend to 
increase the quality of life - by increasing life spans and providing a 
more affluent and comfortable and hence healthier life. There are 
others, however, that tend to decrease the quality of life in the city 
by providing a more fertile ground for crime and by engendering 
anomie because of the psychological imbalance between the human 
scale and the massive scale of the city. 
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Finally, a modest technological investment often has a major im- 
pact on the demography of a city. Technology does not have to be 
very “high-tech” in order to have such an impact. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the impact of asphalt paving, or streetcars, housing, water 
filtration, sewers. These are all technologies that have been around 
for a long time. 

The city as an ecological device 

Pollution and the difficult problems of water supply and waste dispos- 
al tend to obscure the fact that the modern city is also a very crucial 
ecological device. 

In the first place, the city concentrates population that otherwise, if 
spread over the countryside, would do irreparable ecological damage. 
For instance, the population of New York City, if evenly spread over 
the state of New York, would increase by nearly one-third the 
population density of the countryside. This would create new de- 
mands for transportation facilities, new encroachments on natural re- 
sources, greater mining of aquifers, etc., as well as nearly intractable 
problems in living with waste, given the absence of concentrated cen- 
tres of production and collection. 

Secondly, the cities, as they concentrate the population from the 
countryside, experience major reductions in birth rate with respect to 
the countryside. This is generally so throughout the world, except 
when cities have a core of alienated, unemployed, or undereducated 
population with a high rate of unwanted pregnancies. 

In the third place, the cities, with their high concentration of waste 
production and the potential for recycling, have the best potential for 
innovative solutions to the treatment of waste. 

These factors suggest the possibility of establishing as a goal for 
cities a high degree of self-reliance with their own waste problems. In 
turn, national and international environmental policies, as well as 
population policies (where they exist), should take into account these 
important ecological functions of cities and provide incentives to the 
cities to continue to carry out such functions. 

Technology policies for the city 

The concept of a technology policy for a city is generally far removed 
from the thinking of city governments and electorates. Yet, as a com- 
plex technological entity, the city requires the guidance of a technol- 
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ogy policy for the coordinated and synergistic development of its tech- 
nological systems and for its technological interactions with the rest 
of the world [3]. Mega-cities have populations that exceed those of 
many countries that have technology policies as a matter of course. 
Even smaller cities would benefit from the development of such poli- 
cies, as the investment in their technological systems can exceed that of 
many large corporations, 

A city’s need for a technology policy becomes even more evident 
and pressing as one considers not only the city proper as an adminis- 
trative jurisdiction but also the city with its surroundings. Thus, in the 
case of New York City, one must also consider portions of New 
Jersey, Long Island, and southern Connecticut - a region of over 20 
million inhabitants - which together form the New York City metro- 
politan area. The gross regional product of the region exceeds the 
gross national product of Canada, China, Brazil, or Sweden - all 
countries with well-developed science policies and science policy 
mechanisms. 

Clearly, the technology policy of a city must be geared to the city's 
geopolitical and economic environment. There are, however, con- 
stants in technology policies that are valid for all cities that are deter- 
mined to use technology to their best advantage in the future. These 
constants include: 

1. Identification of “critical masses" of technological needs within 
the city in areas such as health care, education, transportation, 
business, culture, or housing. 

2. Encouragement of innovation and entrepreneurship to respond 
to these needs. 

3. Development of policies to create more effective multi-modal 
transportation systems, to increase the efficiency of transport 
within the city, reduce pollution, and counteract the disastrous 
impact of the growing number of cars. 

4. Encouragement of alternate energy-efficient low-pollution urban 
vehicles. Such a development can capitalize on the great concen- 
tration and relatively short travelling radii of vehicles in cities. 

5. Development of more effective user charges, taking advantage of 
new technologies such as bar codes to make it possible for the 
specific users of a major element of the infrastructure, such as a 
highway or bridge, to pay as they go. This, in turn, will provide 
incentives for innovation in the infrastructure by providing better 
means for a direct return to the innovator-entrepreneur. 

6. Adoption of total quality approaches. These approaches have 
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been very successful in industry and can find a fertile ground in 
improving the operation of a city's infrastructure and municipal 
bureaucracies, to the greater satisfaction of the public. 

7. Addressing, in general, the greatest need of a city as a techno- 
logical entity - namely the most effective integration of its various 
infrastructural systems, resorting also extensively to communica- 
tion. command, and control approaches (including sensors and 
satellite technology). The goal is to enable the various systems of 
a city to perform on demand more effectively, to better control 
and schedule the delivery of water, power, gas, waste collection, 
health care, and other services, and to better identify emergen- 
cies and trouble spots. 

8. Provision of incentives for faster construction. This is one of the 
most urgent needs in cities where a growing population and an 
aging or inadequate infrastructure constantly under construction 
or repair are causing a dramatic increase in traffic jams. The 
duration of construction and repair jobs in most cities is much 
too long, leading to economic losses because of the time wasted 
by people in traffic and the long-term alienation and exodus they 
cause of the most affluent. 

9. Encouragement of new designs and materials for the city infra- 
structures and dwellings to reduce costs and improve effective- 
ness. 

10. Establishment of consortia with other cities that will give greater 
incentives to the producers of the new technologies needed by 
the cities. This is necessary because most cities, standing alone, 
do not have the resources for the creation of major new tech- 
nologies, such as a new and efficient urban car. 

A new view of the city 

In its 6,000 year history the city has evolved from a centre of trade 
and artisanship (Nineveh, Venice) to one of manufacturing (Liver- 
pool. Pittsburgh) to one of services (London, New York, Tokyo). 

The modern mega-city is above all a centre of services. This is so in 
the developed world and is beginning to be so also in the developing 
world. However, neither the form nor the organization of the city [1] 
has corresponded yet to this last historic evolutionary phase. A new 
view of form and organization is needed, based on both the charac- 
teristics and the opportunities that being a centre of services entails. 
Those characteristics and opportunities are beginning to be better 
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understood only now, given the speed with which the transformation 
to being almost exclusively a centre for services has occurred, and 
given also the speed with which technology is influencing that trans- 
formation. For instance, we are beginning to understand that: 

1. As a major centre of population, the city is bound to exert a ma- 
jor socio-political influence - one that will make the cities some- 
what akin to the city-states of the Middle Ages and that demands 
the development of a city’s technology policy. 

2. The city has a potential for becoming a centre of new techno- 
logical opportunities because of the concentration of needs, the 
presence of “critical masses" of needs for artifacts - such as 
computers, incinerators, or traffic signals - and critical masses of 
population in need, such as patients in virtually every category of 
disease. 

3. The city is becoming a complex and most influential element of a 
global hyperintelligence network. Some elements of that network 
are already in existence, influencing much of the business that 
is transacted in the city (e.g. stock exchanges, work of corporate 
headquarters, media, design and consulting organizations). The 
hyperintelligent network has the potential for extending the web 
of relationships among cities and between cities and the rest of 
the world, for influencing education, and for creating new world 
views. 

These and other major potentials of the city as a centre of services 
made possible by technology need to be reflected in the organization 
and physical plans of the city - by, for instance. 

1. The creation of new complexes of techno-commercial activities 
next to a major area of services. Examples are Metrotech in New 
York and the Medflex facility now being planned in Chicago to 
concentrate the activities that support the operation of the very 
large medical centre of that city. The creation of these complexes 
of techno-commercial services has not been taken into account 
thus far in planning for future cities. Yet it can have a very bene- 
ficial impact on the efficiency of services, in the generation of jobs 
and new technological and business activities, and in the physical 
renewal of the city (including the creation or rehabilitation of 
housing and the reorientation of the transportation infrastructure 
to serve these new needs). 

2. The creation of new “high-tech" and manufacturing districts in the 
city to respond to the opportunities that the city offers to supply its 
own needs in a variety of areas as outlined earlier. 
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3. Similarly, the creation of new centres for software to supply the 
very large software needs of the service sector and also to take 
advantage of the large population in the city that has or can ac- 
quire software skills. 

4. The orientation of the education system to serve more directly the 
city’s needs (such as service jobs, upper level training for the kind 
of entrepreneurship that responds to the needs of the city, and 
management of hyperintelligent networks.) 

5. The creation of a strong technology policy and development office 
at the top echelon of city government, with three key tasks. In the 
first place, to help the city marshal its technological and scientific 
resources, including universities, research laboratories, and other 
pertinent institutions. Secondly, to coordinate the technological 
aspects of the myriad of systems and services within the city ad- 
ministration. Thirdly, and most importantly, to serve as a catalyst 
for socio-technological innovation. 


Conclusion 

The rapid evolution of today’s city as a highly concentrated centre of 
services has been made possible by technology. Yet, technology as a 
system with its own dynamics, its own possibilities, as well as its own 
constraints, is rarely in the forefront of the consciousness of adminis- 
trators and citizens. Rare is the city that has technology advisory 
mechanisms, commissions on technology, etc., and rare are the plan- 
ning agencies that have the same level of expertise in assessing the 
impact of telecommunications as that of architectural designs, trans- 
portation, and recreational or shopping districts. Lacking, further- 
more, is an integrated set of statistics about the functional char- 
acteristics of the city that may help to better define and compare 
mega-cities around the world. 

Thus, the modem city is at a crossroads regarding its future. It can 
continue to operate as an extrapolation of its past, endeavouring, 
with increasing difficulty, to patch up its structures and operations so 
as to try to cope with a new dynamic it cannot control. Or the city 
can take bold steps to project itself into the future and be in com- 
mand of this newest phase of its evolution. It can do so only by 
reshaping itself fundamentally in all of its elements and functions 
from infrastructure to organization, from education to economic de- 
velopment. 
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Introduction 

It is very difficult to use the concept of mega-city, which seems to re- 
fer to a specific and different concept than “large” or “largest” cities. 
Mega-cities should be defined more by their weight in the world than 
in their countries. For example, it is possible to propose a concept of 
“agglomerations of 10 millions and above,” including cities like Mex- 
ico, Sao Paulo, or Shanghai, but also, in developed countries, Los 
Angeles, New York, or Tokyo. But, what could be the lessons from 
a comparison between such different cities? Whatever the field of 
analysis, what differentiates them seems more important than what 
makes them comparable. Many authors state how difficult it is to use 
the notion of city size (population, area, output, etc.), but despite 
these difficulties, there are obvious examples: some cities in the world 
are now giants, Mexico City, for example, which has more than 15 
million people. 

Are such absolute giants relative giants too? It is not so clear. 
Table 1 shows that the relative weight of the biggest cities in national 
urban populations is not so important. 

The weight of giant cities like Mexico City, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
and Sao Paulo appears in fact to be less important than the weight of 
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most of the primate cities in countries of the same income classes. 
Mega-cities are very different, because they are the product of two 
effects: (1) an economic effect and (2) a national size effect. 

These two effects play different roles: the former effect, as it is 
possible to see in table 1 , is that the primacy index, in most countries, 
grows with economic development and, after a certain level, begins 
to decrease. It is another statement of the Williamson law {11] on re- 
gional disparities. The share of the primate city in urban population 
in the 1980s went from 13 per cent in lower income countries to 34 
per cent in the lower intermediate income countries; 27 per cent in 
the upper intermediate income countries, and 19 per cent in the high- 
er income countries. The size of cities like Mexico City (32 per cent) 
is the product of this effect. 

The latter effect, i.e. national size effect, is related to the size 
of the country. The weight of urban population of primate cities in 
lower intermediate income countries like Lebanon (79 per cent), 
Jamaica (66 per cent), or Senegal (65 per cent) do not produce mega- 
cities because these countries are not populous. Contrarily, mega- 
cities in higher income countries are produced by large, populous 
countries like Japan or the United States. 

So the size of primate cities is a function of the level of develop- 
ment of a country and also of the size of the country, as shown in 
figure 1. So what produces and what constitutes a mega-city depend 
on the mix of these two effects. 

Another topic of academic and political focus today is the speed of 
growth of the largest cities. Looking at the available data, it is in- 
teresting to observe that, in the last decades, the biggest growth has 
not been experienced by the biggest cities (mega-cities). Looking at 
the largest cities of the developing countries in 1980, it is possible to 
show that the larger the city is today, the lower its rate of population 
growth was in the 1950-1980 period (although immigration in the 
biggest agglomerations, such as Shanghai, Beijing, or Moscow, was 
administratively restricted). This suggests that the problem of tomor- 
row will be less the problem of the development of current “mega- 
cities” but more the problem of future mega-cities (figure 2). 

The data in figure 2 can be interpreted to suggest that the joint 
effect of the rapid increase of national populations - or increasing 
opening of borders within some regions (national effect) - in develop- 
ing countries and the low pace of development (economic effect) will 
be that many current secondary cities (at the world scale) will soon be 
very large cities. So an analysis for the future of mega-cities has to 
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Fig. 1 The primate city size as a function of national population size and level of de- 
velopment of the country 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 


Population in 1950 (millions of inhabitants) 

Fig. 2 Population growth between 1950 and 1980 of the current largest cities of the 
developing countries (Source: United Nations. Urban and Rural Population Projections 
1950-2025: The 1984 Assessment [New York. 1986]) 
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give attention to all the primate cities of large countries, particularly 
in the developing countries. In 1980, there were 125 developing 
metropolises, each accounting for more than 1 million inhabitants. In 
20()0, according to United Nations estimates, there will be 300 cities 
of 1 million in the world. 

There is a common view regarding this strong urban concentration 
in both developed and developing countries. Politicians and 
academics agree generally that big cities are too big and that policies 
should aim at reducing them. Urban and regional policies in most of 
these countries have tried and continue to try to stop or reverse the 
growth of the largest cities. The rationale for these policies is that 
these cities are dead weight that hinder development, exploit the rest 
of the country, which would be far better off if the size or the growth 
rate of these cities could be reduced. 

During the 1 980s , a change in this way of seeing these large cities 
began to emerge. For more and more people, but still few, large 
cities, far from being a burden on the economy, are “locomotives” 
that drive their countries as a whole along the path of progress. High- 
er earnings in large cities merely reflect higher productivity, which in 
turn implies “agglomeration economies.” Manufacturing, commerce, 
banking, and services, which represent the most dynamic sectors of 
the economy, are concentrated in large cities, which are development 
poles benefiting to the rest of the country. 

We shall not attempt here to assess these arguments on the natural 
trends of the private sector economy - which are often more ideo- 
logical than quantitative - and thus close the discussion. We shall 
rather focus on the public part of the economy (between 25 and 50 
per cent of the GNP in most countries) and continue this discussion 
with an analysis of a phenomenon general for all the primate - and 
particularly the large primate - cities: their redistributive role. 

As Musgrave [6] has explained, public policies have three tasks 
or functions: allocation, stabilization, and redistribution. There is a 
huge literature about each of these functions, and particularly about 
the redistribution between people or between households. But not 
much attention has been paid to the spatial redistribution produced 
by public policies. There is agreement among politicians and journal- 
ists that the large cities gain in the game of public policy, but little se- 
rious research has been done on this subject. 

We shall examine what kind of redistribution mechanisms between 
large cities and the rest of the country are produced by public policy. 
The most important and perceptible expression of public policies is 
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national budgets. There are many other public policies producing 
spatial transfers: public pricing, protection of selected sectors, and 
credit policy are examples. All of these policies produce a disequi- 
librium and transfers between the agents and also between large cities 
and other parts of the respective countries. In a later section of this 
paper, we shall make a brief survey of recent or current changes in 
the economies and policies in most of the countries of the world in 
order to understand what kind of impacts these changes could have 
on these redistributive mechanisms. 

Budget induced transfers 

Every national budget collects and spends money throughout the 
country. On average in the world, national budgets represent a quar- 
ter of the gross national product. This means that very important 
amounts are collected and distributed, producing important transfers, 
because there is no reason why the gains of a given area would be 
equal to the contributions of that area. Do the contributions of pri- 
mate cities exceed their gains? and if so. by how much? 

In an effort to answer these questions, four studies were under- 
taken at L’OEIL (Laboratoire d’Observation de l'Economie et des 
Institutions Locales. University of Paris XII) that endeavoured to 
determine budget receipts and expenditures between the primate city 
and the rest of the country in the cases of C6te d’Ivoire. France, 
Morocco, and Thailand. 

The concept of city used in these four studies was that of agglom- 
eration. Table 2 shows the weight of these four primate cities in their 
countries. The fiscal year used for the studies was 1984 for Cote 
d’Ivoire [5] and France [1], 1987 for Thailand [7], and 1982 for 
Morocco (4). A specific methodology was elaborated in a previous 
study of the 1976 fiscal year in France [3]. It is important to note that, 
for each of these studies, we used the accounting data of the year for 
recurrent items (taxes, wage expenditures, etc.) and created five or 
ten year mean figures for non-recurrent items (investment expendi- 
tures) to give a more general answer to the question and to avoid 
producing conclusions biased by a too specific fiscal year. 

These studies make the same methodological choices in dealing 
with the important conceptual and statistical problems. The concep- 
tual problems lie mainly in the definition of what is a “contribution” 
to and what is a “gain” from the national budget. 

What is contributed by an area is not what is actually paid and 
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Table 2 Demographic weight of Abkfjan, Bangkok, Casablanca, and Paris in their 
respective countries 



Primate city 

Rest of country 

Total 

Millions 

% 

Millions 

% 

Millions 

Cdte d’Ivoire (1984) 

wm 

BB 

7.8 

82.0 

9.5 

Thailand (1987) 


n 

46.57 

86.4 

53.9 

Morocco (1982) 

2.5 

12.0 

18.5 

88.0 

21.0 

France (1984) 


18.2 

44.9 

81.8 

54.9 


Note: The agglomerations of the primate cities are defined as follows: 

Abidjan. Communes of Abidjan, Treichville. Plateaux. Adjami, Marcory. Koumassy. 

Yopougon, Abobo. Port-Bouel, and Attecoube, 

Bangkok: Greater Bangkok defined as Bangkok Metropolitan Area plus three provinces: 
Nonthaburi, Pathum Thani. and Samut Prakan. 

Casablanca: lire 1982 » Maya of Casablanca 
Paris: The rigion He de France. 


collected in the area. The corporate income tax, for instance, is 
collected at the place where the headquarters of a corporation is 
located, and available accounting data show that a major part of 
that tax is collected in primate cities: such figures are meaningless 
and must simply be ignored. 

The corporate income tax is supported partly by capital owners, by 
wage earners, and by product buyers, so the burden of this tax could 
be allocated between the areas proportionally to their share of pri- 
vate capita or to wages paid or to goods purchased, or proportionally 
to a combination of these criteria. So there is not only one answer to 
the question of the incidence of a tax in an area. 

It is even more difficult to identify the gains of an area. At least, 
two notions must be distinguished: the notion of flow and that of 
benefit. According to the flow concept, the “gains” of an area are 
the amount of money spent from the budget in this area: wages paid, 
purchase from enterprises in the area, etc. According to the benefit 
concept, the gains of an area are the share of services produced by 
budgetary procedures and that benefit this area. For many budgetary 
expenditures and for each of the concepts, there are often several 
meaningful criteria. 

These conceptual difficulties are compounded by statistical de- 
ficiencies. Even when we know what concept we want to utilize, the 
statistical data necessary, particularly in developing countries, are not 
available, and it is often necessary to resort to proxies. 
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Table 3 Coefficient of dispersion of the evaluations of the weight in the national 
budget of the primate cities in Cdte d’Ivoire, Thailand, Morocco, and France 



Contribution 

Cains (benefit) 

Gains (flow) 

Abidjan 

0.01 

0.03 

0.001 

Bangkok 

0.04 

0.06 

0.03 

Casablanca 

0.001 

0.002 

0.0004 

Paris 

0.009 

0.002 

0.03 


Sources: For Cdte d'Ivoire, ref. 5; for France, ref. 1; for Thailand, ref. 7; for Morocco, ref. 4 
Note: The national budgets were divided into: 

60 items of revenue and 70 items of expenditure for Cdte d’Ivoire; 

147 items of revenue and 94 items of expenditures for Thailand; 

61 items of revenue and 80 items of expenditures for Morocco; and 
60 items of revenue and 303 items of expenditures for France. 


The combination for all the budgetary items of the conceptual 
choices and of the statistical proxies produces an enormous number 
of possible evaluations of the weight of the large cities in national 
budgets. It was impossible to calculate all of them, so we preferred to 
make, for each country, three samples of 100 random combinations 
for, respectively, (1) the share of revenue contributed by the primate 
city, (2) its share of “benefit” gains, and (3) its share of “flow” gains. 
These calculations produced, for each city, a set of estimates of these 
different amounts. If, for each of these 100 calculations, the range of 
estimates was very large, this procedure would not mean much. For- 
tunately, it turned out not to be large. The dispersion coefficients 
(standard error divided by mean value) of these estimations are all 
very low, as shown in table 3. 

With such a low disparity of all these sets of results, it was relevant 
to use the median result of each to give a synthetic answer to the 
question of the weight of the primate city in the national budget. The 
results are quite striking (table 4). In each of these very different 
countries, the contribution of the primate city largely exceeds the 
gains, whether evaluated in terms of flow or of benefits. 

In each of the countries studied, the transfers financed by the 
primate cities in terms of flow are smaller than the gains in terms of 
benefit. This is easy to understand: in terms of “flow” allocation, the 
wages of civil servants are allocated to their place of work and hous- 
ing, so the capital cities get a lot of money from this budget expendi- 
ture. This is still true for Abidjan, which is no longer the capital city 
of C6te d’Ivoire but still concentrates a lot of administration. The dif- 
ference between the flow and the benefit gains is less important for 
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F - Franc CFA of C6te d'Ivoire (US$1 - 436 % F in 1984) 
B = Baht of Thailand (US$1 = 25.9 B in 1987) 

Dh = Dirham of Morocco (US$1 = 6.023 Dh in 1982) 

FF « French Franc (US$1 = 8.74 FF in 1984). 

K = thousand. M = million. G - billion. 
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Casablanca, because the primate city of Morocco is not the capital 
city of the country. 

It appears that primate cities heavily subsidize the rest of their 
countries. The amount transferred between the primate city and the 
rest of the country via the national budget represents, in terms of the 
benefit concept, 5.3 per cent of the gross domestic product in Cote 
d’Ivoire, 2.5 per cent in Thailand, 6.5 per cent in Morocco, and 1.7 
per cent in France. In the flow approach, this transfer represents 4.2 
per cent in Cdte d’Ivoire, 1.3 per cent in Thailand, 5.5 per cent in 
Morocco, and 1.3 per cent in France. 

It is possible to argue that these transfers are produced by all the 
cities and are not a monopoly of primate cities, and that Bouake in 
Cote d'Ivoire or Rabat in Morocco also produce a big amount of 
transfers to the rural areas of their countries. It is probably true, and 
it would be interesting to calculate these transfers. In the case of 
France, we studied the allocation of the national budget between the 
95 departments of the country and calculated the amount of transfers 
between these departments. There are large cities in France, like 
Marseilles, Lyons, or Lille, and the Paris agglomeration accounts for 
only 24 per cent of the urban population of France. But Paris by itself 
produces 68 per cent of the “flow” budget induced transfers and 90 
per cent of the “benefit” transfers (between 5.500 and 7.500 FF per 
Paris citizen). By comparison, the two biggest urban agglomerations 
of France after Paris, Marseilles (considered as the Bouches du 
Rhone Department) and Lyons (Rhone Department) comprise in 
total 7.5 per cent of the French urban population and represent as a 
whole only 1.7 per cent of the “benefit” of interdepartmental trans- 
fers, or 0.2 per cent of the “flow” of interdepartmental transfers (be- 
tween 50 FF and 420 FF per citizen). 

These findings are not surprising. They are explained by the fact 
that in every country, the primate city has a higher income per capita 
than other parts of the country. Budgetary expenditures per capita 
do not vary, or vary weakly, as a function of income. Most of the na- 
tional budget is allocated to general social purposes, such as educa- 
tion, security, general administration. Investment expenditures, which 
could be more geographically selective, represent generally a small 
share of the budget, particularly in developing countries, and because 
of strong agricultural or regional policies, are quite equally allocated 
among regions (in per capita expenditures). 

On the revenue side of the budget, the situation is very different. 
In all countries, the revenue collected is a function of the income. 
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S per capita 



even with a regressive tax system. The higher income per capita of 
the biggest cities means that each contributes more than what it re- 
ceives from the national budget. In lower income countries, there is 
also an important difference in the revenue collected in and out of 
the urbanized areas, which can be explained by the difference of the 
rate of recovery of taxes. 

The general mechanism of spatial redistribution induced by the 
national budget works as shown in figure 3. 

With these four case-studies there is too little material on which to 
build a strong general theory on the level of induced budget transfer 
as a function of (1) the level of development, (2) the primacy index, 
or (3) the tax and expenditure structure. More simply, these results 
show that the large concentration of urban population (even in capi- 
tal cities that are usually considered to get a large benefit from this 
status) finances more than it consumes of public funds and is thus an 
important producer of interregional or social redistribution of in- 
come. And this point is verified in both developed and developing 
countries. 

Pricing policy induced transfers 

National budgets are the main or the most apparent mechanism of re- 
distribution of income from large cities. But some public policies or 
decisions that do not necessarily have budgetary implications can also 
produce important income redistribution between the largest cities 
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and their respective countries’ other areas. These policies are mainly 
pricing policies. Government intervention in pricing is to be found in 
both public and private economies. In most countries, national public 
agencies operate large public services as public monopolies. The dif- 
ference between the administrative price of these services and their 
real cost produces important transfers. The national government can 
also modify the relative prices of goods and services on the market 
through, for example, commercial protection policies or price regula- 
tion policies. 

There is very little research on these subjects, and it is very difficult 
to give a quantitative measure of each of these phenomena, but it is 
important to have these flows in mind and to understand their gen- 
eral direction. 

Public price induced transfers 

Electricity, gas. railroad transportation, air travel, mail, telephone, 
and telecommunications are examples of services often - if not usual- 
ly - produced and sold throughout a country by large public enter- 
prises. These institutions usually have a monopoly, as well as an 
obligation, to service the entire territory. The goods and services they 
sell have a cost and a price. The important point here is that this cost 
will often vary spatially: it will be lower or higher in the large city 
than in the rest of the country. These goods and services are sold at a 
price, which may or may not be the same in every part of the terri- 
tory. In many cases and in many countries, the price is similar in 
every part of the territory: it is then said to be “perequated." There is 
no a priori reason to think that, in a given part of a territory, the cost 
and the price of a given service will be equal. In many cases, they arc 
not. When they are not (and when the accounts of the public enter- 
prise providing the service are balanced), some consumers or some 
areas are paying for others. Are the large cities benefiting or not 
from such transfers? 

It is difficult to give a well-grounded answer to this question, be- 
cause public price policies vary among countries and also because of 
conceptual difficulties. The issue of spatial transfers induced by public 
price policies is even more complex than that of transfers from the 
national budget. First, it is difficult to define what the cost of deliver- 
ing a service in a given area should be: Should it be the marginal 
cost, which varies greatly over time for many of the services consid- 
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ered (such as electricity or telephone)? Should it be the cost of to- 
day or the cost of tomorrow ( which may be different because of tech- 
nological progress and/or the induced additional demand over time)? 
Then, in many cases, such as transportation and telecommunications, 
the service is not associated with one point in space, but with two: 
which of the two areas pays the price is difficult to tell. Finally, even 
if the conceptual problems were settled, the practical difficulties of 
arriving at figures would be very great. We shall only attempt a cur- 
sory discussion of the most important cases. 

For electricity, the situation varies from one country to another 
and. within a country, from one voltage level to another. In France 
[10], at the beginning of the 1980s, the price of high voltage electricity 
varied between regions and with respect to production and distribu- 
tion costs. Paris had the highest price of high voltage electricity in 
France (around 2 per cent more than the average price) because of 
transportation costs. But for low and medium voltage, the price is 
perequated throughout the country. The question is whether the cost 
of delivering the electricity in Paris is higher because of the trans- 
portation costs or whether it is lower because distribution and collec- 
tion costs are inversely related to density. There is no clear answer to 
the question. 

In Tunisia the situation appeared (in 1973) to be clearer: the only 
two power plants in the country were both located near Tunis. The 
price of electricity was perequated throughout the territory. Tunis by 
itself consumed 40 per cent of this electricity, but, because the cost of 
transportation was 12 per cent higher in the rest of the country than 
in Tunis, this perequated price induced a heavy net transfer from 
Tunis to the rest of the country [8], Another mechanism of implicit 
redistribution in developing countries from the large city to the rest 
of the country lies in the organization of user fee collection: it is 
easier - or, in certain countries, the only possibility - to collect fees 
in the largest cities. In Mali, for example [2] the cost of electricity is 
recovered only in the main city of Bamako, and most bills remain un- 
paid in the rest of the country. This would also induce transfers from 
the capital city to the countryside. 

Mail distribution most probably gives rise to positive transfers from 
the largest cities to the other areas of their respective countries. 
Prices are generally identical for ail types of trips. Costs are not, 
however. The cost of moving a letter from one part of a large city to 
another is much less than the cost of moving a letter from a city to a 
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small village, which is less than the cost of moving a letter from a 
small village to another. Generally, the large city pays more for the 
cost of this service. 

The case of telephone service is more important because the 
amounts involved are substantial. Prud'homme and Savy [ 10] give an 
estimate in the case of France of the difference between long distance 
and local calls in 1980. The price of an intra-urban call was, on aver- 
age, 23 per cent lower than its cost, and the interurban call price was 
233 per cent higher than its cost. The intra-urban calls were heavily 
subsidized by interurban calls. It is difficult, because there are no de- 
tailed consumption data, to form conclusions as to the amount and 
the direction of the transfer between Paris and the rest of France. In 
many developing countries, where the telephone is very concentrated 
in cities, this point is very important and should be evaluated, partic- 
ularly in countries where the telecom administration is a part of the 
general administration directly subsidized by the national budget. For 
example, the city of Tunis, in 1984, accounted for 20 per cent of the 
Tunisian population, 52 per cent of the telephone consumers, and 66 
per cent of telephone service consumption. 

The same kind of mechanism is to be found in railroad transporta- 
tion. In many countries, the companies operating railroad freight or 
passenger transportation are public entities, with administrative and 
perequated prices. The cost per kilometre is very different from line 
to line, however, so the fixed price means the more utilized lines sub- 
sidize the less utilized ones. 

The general mechanism of redistribution induced by public service 
prices comes from the fact that public entities very often ignore the 
large economies of scale produced by large cities. There are probably 
many good political reasons to maintain such redistributive systems 
(if one considers that all or most of them transfer from high density 
to low density areas, which is not verified), but very few to ignore 
them. We shall see later that as these mechanisms are ignored, the 
current modifications of public services management in most coun- 
tries could induce important and involuntary alterations to these 
mechanisms. 

Pricing policy induced transfers 

A number of government decisions change relative prices and pro- 
duce a different allocation of resources inducing important transfers. 
The spatial dimension of these transfers is generally unknown. There 
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are very few studies on this point. Here and there, in research or 
policy papers, it is possible to find a reference to mechanisms produc- 
ing pro-urban or anti-urban biases, but no definitive assessment of 
this issue seems available. It is, however, a very important field of 
analysis of the evolution of large cities: depending on whether the 
large city population grows with and because of its increasing eco- 
nomic efficiency or because it benefits from administrative protection 
or price distortions, very different conclusions are arrived at. Because 
external economies are very hard to measure and to portray, there is 
often the conclusion that large cities are subsidized by the other parts 
of their respective countries and that they don’t pay their real costs 
and that this fact should explain a large part of the immigration flows 
into large cities. We saw that this is not true for public funds, for 
which large cities pay more than they receive, nor for public prices, 
for which urban economies of scale are often not credited to cities. It 
is more difficult to draw conclusions for general policies and their im- 
pacts on the market and on relative prices. 

Let us examine two such policies: the regulation of agricultural 
product prices in developing countries and import substitution 
policies. 

The regulation of agricultural product prices has a direct implica- 
tion for transfers between rural and urban areas. A variation in the 
price of these products has direct implications for the income of both 
rural and urban households (and thus on migration flows). In de- 
veloping countries, many governments, for social purposes, penalize 
local agriculture through their tax policy and encourage imports of 
food products. This policy increases the purchasing power of urban 
households and lessens the income of rural ones. On the other hand, 
in developed countries, governments subsidize agriculture. The 
OECD estimates that net transfers from consumers and taxpayers to 
farmers in the OECD zone were US$280 billion in 1988. It is obvious 
that, in developed countries, large cities heavily subsidize rural areas 
through agricultural prices. 

Import substitution policies are used by governments, particularly 
in developing countries, to develop local industries. This protection is 
effected through tariffs or quotas on imported industrial goods. The 
impact of such protection is an increase in the price of industrial 
goods and an increase of the quantities produced. Table 5 provides a 
plausible illustration of this impact. 

In this theoretical example, it is possible to observe that the protec- 
tion of industrial goods produced locally increases in their prices and 
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Table 5 Impacts on prices and quantities of protection policy on local industry 



Industrial 

goods 

Agricultural 

goods 

Total 

Before protection 

World price (per unit) 

100 

100 


Quantities 

20 

20 


Value 

2,000 

2.000 

4.000 

After protection; price effect: 

Nominal price 

150 

100 


Quantities 

20 

20 


Value (nominal price) 

3,000 

2,000 

5,000 

inflation rate 
Deflated price 

120 

80 

+25% 

Value (real price) 

2.400 

1,600 

4.000 

Transfer (tax or subsidy) 

+400 

-400 

0 

Transfer (in %) 

+20% 

-20% 

0 

After protection; quantity effect: 

Price (real) 

120 

80 


Quantities 

24 

16 



Sources: Cdte d'Ivoire, ref. 5; France, ref. 1; Thailand, ref. 7; Morocco, ref. 4 


in quantities but also decreases in relative prices and in quantities of 
agricultural products. Thus, the protection of industrial goods can be 
considered as a subsidy to industry financed by a tax on agriculture. 
There is a net transfer from rural to urban areas, where most of the 
industries in developing countries are located. 

The two examples discussed of policies introducing price distor- 
tions between rural and urban production and inducing transfers 
from the countryside to the cities are observed in developing coun- 
tries. Such policies have generally disappeared in developed coun- 
tries. and, contrary to developing countries, the freer international 
competition in industrial goods and the protection of agricultural 
goods induce in these countries transfers in the opposite direction, 
from urban to rural areas. 

Impacts of recent economic and policy changes 

As seen in the previous sections, large cities are producing substantial 
transfers of income for the benefit of the rest of the countries where 
they reside. In a given country, developed or developing, the nation- 
al budget is the main mechanism of redistribution. Perequated price 
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policies can also induce important transfers, generally financed by 
large cities. Relative price implications of policies are more complex 
and quite unclear, but it seems that generally, they produce a pro- 
urban bias in developing countries more than in developed. 

The recent and current changes associated with the structural 
adjustment have and will have implications for these mechanisms, 
weakening some of them and strengthening others. We shall try to 
make a rapid overview of these changes: first, changes related to the 
national budget, second, changes related to public service price poli- 
cies. and finally, changes related to macroeconomic policy. 

The evolution of many factors can determine changes in the 
amount of transfers induced by the national budget between a large 
city and the rest of the country. The first is the evolution of the large 
cities themselves. Among others, the weight of the budget in the 
national income and the structure of the tax system, which are both 
changing in many countries, can have important implications for the 
extent of transfers produced by large cities. 

Are the transfers increasing with city size? There is no general 
answer. If it is clear that generally, the more people living in a city, 
the more money they transfer totally, it is not clear that this transfer, 
on a per capita basis, will increase or decrease with an increasing city 
size. It is even possible to imagine that, other things being equal, 
both per capita and total transfers begin to decrease. As long as the 
average productivity of urban dwellers is higher than that of the rest 
of the country, income will remain higher in the city. An increase 
or decrease of this difference will induce an increase or decrease in 
transfers. This evolution, which could be interesting to look at in 
various cities, depends probably on the national economic situation. 

In a developing country, a large city receiving large numbers of 
poor and unskilled immigrants joining a large unemployed urban 
population can experience a decrease of the average income of 
households and, as a consequence, a decrease of the per capita trans- 
fers to the rest of the country. This will be the case if, at the same 
time, (1) the more productive activities in the city do not counter- 
balance this low productivity and (2) the other parts of the country do 
not experience an equal or stronger decrease of income. In such a 
case, the large city, as some authors say about African cities, is be- 
coming, so to say, more rural. Transfers do not go to the people in 
the country but people come to the city to get directly public advan- 
tages. Another large city, which can employ the immigrants and draw 
out of this crowd of new citizens new external economies and more 
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productivity, will be richer and will produce more per capita trans- 
fers. There are no comparable time series data available on income in 
largest cities, particularly in developing countries, and it is not possi- 
ble today to determine clearly if one rapidly growing city is getting 
richer or poorer and as a consequence producing more or fewer 
transfers. 

In developed countries, where the largest cities have experienced 
over the past 15 years a demographic stagnation or decline, it is 
possible to have an idea of the evolution of income - and productivity 
- in the large cities through the evolution of land prices. With the 
comeback of economic growth after 1985. it is possible to observe 
a strong urban recentralization in industrial countries. The case of 
Tokyo is widely known, and other studies in European countries 
show that urban land prices, particularly in the largest cities, are 
growing more rapidly than anywhere else. This means that the prefer- 
ence for central locations is very strong and increasing for firms and 
households. This evolution makes the largest cities richer and richer. 
The per capita transfers are growing with this growing wealth of large 
cities. But the overall extent of transfers, all other factors being 
equal, could decrease because of the demographic decline of some of 
these cities (though the latest censuses in industrial countries suggest 
that there is probably a new demographic turn benefiting the large 
cities). 

The weight of the national budget in the national income is another 
important factor in the degree of transfer. The more money going 
through the budget, the more that is redistributed. Recent and cur- 
rent evolutions in the relative amount of national budgets are very 
different in the world, because this weight is a function of two fac- 
tors. First, the weight of the national budget is a function of the level 
of development of the country (Wagner Law). Second, the evolution 
of the weight of the budget is a function of macroeconomic policies. 
The combination of these two trends makes the evolution different in 
developing countries and in developed countries. 

Developing countries, if they experience economic growth, spend 
more money in public funds to get more services and infrastructure. 
So the weight of the national budget in the GDP is generally increas- 
ing in these countries: for example, in India, between 1977 and 1986, 
the share went from 23.5 per cent to 31 per cent, and in Zimbabwe in 
that period, it rose from 39.4 per cent to 46.2 per cent. It can safely 
be predicted that, in these countries, the number of transfers financed 
by the largest cities will increase. It is possible to imagine too that 
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some countries experiencing a hard recession could have, with a con- 
stant amount of public funds, an increase in the weight of the budget, 
financed by a deficit. In this case, there will not be more absolute 
transfers, but rather the maintenance of their previous level with an 
increase in the relative weight of these transfers in household income. 

In the developed countries, on the other hand, where national pub- 
lic funds reached a ceiling in the 1970s, the general tendency after 1980 
was to reduce their relative importance. Between 1983 and 1987, for 
example, such reductions went from 38.3 per cent to 36.9 per cent in 
the United States, from 60.6 per cent to 55.6 per cent in Austria, 
from 49.5 per cent to 48.3 per cent in France, and from 47.3 per cent 
to 42.1 per cent in the United Kingdom. A reduction of the weight of 
the national budget makes it less redistributive, even if the absolute 
number of transfers continues to grow because of growth in the GNP. 

Another important evolution for redistributive mechanisms is the 
current tendency, in most countries, to decentralize some central 
government functions to lower levels of administration. Decentraliza- 
tion does not always mean an automatic decentralization of taxes. In 
countries like Italy or the Netherlands, most of the taxes are still col- 
lected by the central government (local governments collect only 10 
per cent of their total tax revenue) and it is only the expenditure deci- 
sions or choices that are decentralized, the central government shar- 
ing global or specific grants to local governments. But, in many coun- 
tries, decentralization does mean the transfer of national taxes and/or 
of taxation power to local or regional authorities. The redistributive 
machine between urban and rural areas or between rich and poor re- 
gions is. by definition, a national machine. Local taxes are collected 
and spent in the same area and induce only redistribution at the local 
level; there is no transfer between rich and poor areas, between large 
cities and the rest of the country. 

It is difficult to give comparative quantitative measures of the de- 
crease in central government revenue linked to the rise of local taxa- 
tion in developed and developing countries. Data are not yet avail- 
able because of the huge statistical, but also conceptual, problems of 
general definition of local revenue components (the IMF is supposed 
to offer such data in the near future in its Government Finance Statis- 
tics Yearbook). It is likely that the share of taxes collected by local 
governments is still very low in most of the traditionally centralized 
countries. In France, for example, after years of decentralization 
efforts, local taxes, which were 14.5 per cent of national taxes in 
1975. were only 18.8 per cent in 1986. But if this increase is still not 
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very important, it is important to know that its cost is less spatial re- 
distribution. and particularly from large cities. 

A last evolution is related to the evolution of the structure of nation- 
al budgets. The more progressive the tax system, the more it feeds 
the redistribution mechanism. The income tax or the corporate in- 
come tax are. in all countries, the most income-related taxes. During 
recent years it is possible to observe in most developed countries a 
regular decrease of the marginal rate of the income tax and of the 
rate of the corporate income tax. This means again a weakening of 
the redistributive mechanisms of the national budget. Contrarily, in 
the developing countries, there were few changes in the rates of taxes 
on income and profits. "What is quite surprising is to observe that 
there was the same kind of evolution of the share of these taxes in 
total government revenues in both developed and developing coun- 
tries. Between 1982 and 1987, the share of taxes on income and profit 
went from 41.2 per cent to 40.1 per cent in the industrial countries 
and from 24.68 per cent to 22 per cent in the developing countries: 
this similar trend is explained by less tax on more income in the in- 
dustrial countries and the same tax on less income in the developing 
countries (in Africa, the share of these taxes fell from 47.5 per cent to 
39.5 per cent during this period). 

In the area of public services prices, there is also an evolution that 
has implications for their redistributive function. In both developed 
and developing countries, there is a general tendency to improve the 
management of public services by privatization (linked to a growing 
international competition in services like telecommunications) or at 
least by a better consideration of marginal costs. Economic or finan- 
cial thinking takes precedence over political action. This evolution is 
quite new and has not had important implications until now, but in 
the future, all experts agree that the best services at the lowest prices 
will be produced and consumed in areas with large economies of 
scale. The cost of services like transportation, telecommunication, 
energy distribution, and mail is a function of the density of consum- 
ers and is lower in (or between) large cities than elsewhere. In many 
countries, services in low density areas such as secondary railroads 
diminish, while services in high density areas, like airports, tend to 
grow better and cheaper. We saw in an earlier section that the trans- 
fers induced by large public services were often the result of the non- 
consideration of economies of scale in pricing. It is likely that in the 
future these transfers will decrease. 

Last, regulation policies, such as commercial protection or regula- 
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tion of food products, are less and less used by governments. The ex- 
ternal shocks of the 1980s revealed in most countries structural 
problems and the need to change their structures. Structural adjust- 
ments in the developed and developing countries, in market-oriented 
and socialist countries, have been and are now a main objective in 
these countries. Structural adjustment is a modification of relative 
prices, of the structure of government expenditures, a reorientation 
of activities by policy reforms (public finances, monetary policy, insti- 
tutions, sectoral policies). The economic rationalization of economies 
induces a more important role of the market in the determination 
of relative prices and the surrender of many administrative distor- 
tions. This suggests that many non-voluntary or voluntary transfers 
are now to decrease: in developing countries, the deregulation of food 
prices is going on quickly (in Africa, for example, in Mali, Niger, 
Nigeria, Uganda, Somalia. Senegal). This means that discrimination 
against rural areas is now decreasing. Protectionist and import sub- 
stitution policies are also tending to disappear in many developing 
countries. The global result tends, in the short term, to curtail the 
advantages of large cities and to reduce the rate of protection of their 
economies. Large cities in developing countries will have, in the fu- 
ture, fewer policy induced advantages at a time when they have very 
few comparative advantages in a more competitive world. In the 
developed countries, by contrast, the adjustment benefits more the 
large cities: most commercial protections have been or are being 
abandoned (at least at the regional level and more and more at the 
GATT level), liberating the productivity advantages of the largest 
cities as innovation poles. The protection of farmers is, at the same 
time, decreasing. The total amount of subsidies - US$280 billion in 
1988 - was US$245 billion in 1989. The current GATT negotiations 
indicate a greater tendency in this direction by means of a more com- 
petitive international organization of food product trade and by fewer 
subsidies to agriculture. 

Conclusion 

The large cities, and particularly the largest cities, subsidize heavily 
the other parts of their respective countries through the national 
budget and through many national public services. Most of the eco- 
nomic or sectoral policies that were introducing a pro-urban bias, 
particularly in the developing countries, are now being abandoned or 
are about to be. Does this mean that the more large cities there are 
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the more transfers that will be produced to the benefit of the other 
parts of the particular countries? It is not sure. In certain developing 
countries, through the combination of economic growth and an in- 
crease in the share of the budget in the GDP. the relative degree of 
transfer by large cities will probably increase; but, for others, if there 
is weak economic growth or a recession (because of economic dif- 
ficulties or demographic dynamism) and thus a low level of taxes 
collected, it is possible that some largest cities will become poorer 
and distribute less to the rest of the country. In developed countries, 
the evolution of the relative amount of transfer also depends on eco- 
nomic growth, which will or will not be able to compensate for the 
diminution of both national budget weight and the rate of taxes on in- 
come and profit. Decentralization, privatization, and deregulation 
trends could have also a negative impact on transfers between the 
largest cities and the rest of their respective countries. In the end, it 
is likely that more large cities will finance more transfers mainly in 
the intermediate-income countries that are experiencing real eco- 
nomic growth, and less likely in both the poorest and the richest 
countries. 
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Introduction: An urban economist’s perspective on the facts 

The diversity of the developing world’s mega-cities makes it difficult 
to generalize about appropriate urban development strategies. Yet, 
this brief discussion cannot be cluttered with numerous exceptions. 
Thus, stylized facts are presented that provide useful generalizations 
that abstract from any specific case-study or piece of evidence. The 
views expressed are personal ones. Though some opinions are but- 
tressed by analytical work sponsored by the World Bank, none of the 
conclusions is necessarily endorsed by the World Bank. 

If one were to differentiate the urban economist's perspective to- 
ward urban development from the perspectives often prevalent 
among other disciplines - such as urban planning, urban sociology, 
urban geography, or urban demography - one would have to focus 
on two or three critical areas of disagreement, all linked by a com- 
mon thread: whether or not third world mega-city development 
is doomed to systemic failure or not. One issue is the degree of 
rationality involved in individual, household, and enterprise behav- 
iour. Here the urban economist is more likely to conclude that that 
evidence suggests an absence of pathological behaviour and the es- 
sential soundness of micro-responses to the incentive structure in 
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place. A second issue involves governance, i.e. the types of institu- 
tions, policies, and regulations called for, given conclusions about 
micro-level behaviour. Here the urban economist lays stress on 
affordable, replicable solutions that tend to involve indirect public 
policy levers to fulfil a set of limited objectives. One can contrast this 
with social engineering/micro-management approaches, which seek to 
impose “order” on an “unruly” urban world. Here the agenda for 
government planners is distressingly long and rather far removed 
from any “hands on” understanding of how to build up, operate, and 
maintain a city. Finally there is the inevitable issue introduced by the 
time frame used, given the ongoing process of structural adjustment. 
Certain countries in Africa and Latin America, and the mega-cities 
within them, are experiencing historically atypical problems created 
largely by macroeconomic mismanagement. If an urban centre were 
viewed from a short-term perspective, certain problems that are re- 
lated to structural adjustment could be mislabelled as evidence of sys- 
temic failure. The urban economist tends to reject this view and focus 
on long-term trends in urban performance. 1 

Mega-cities: A framework for discussion 

Re-examining the meaning of size 

Surveying the top 10 mega-cities of the developing world (see table), 
one could argue that size, and its implications, are in the eye of the 
beholder. For, in most cases, the relevant size can be defined to in- 
clude a wide spectrum, from the traditional core city of 100-200 
sq km to a region of 2,000-10,000 sq km and more. One has to ask 
if, in the abstract, these numbers contribute very much to our under- 
standing of issues and options; if. in fact, they do little more than 
alarm the uninitiated and create an assumption of unmanageability. 
Furthermore, the growth rates of the constituent parts of these mega- 
cities differ widely from one another, with low or even negative growth 
rates in the densest core and higher growth rates at the low density 
periphery [5, 6, 34, 37-49, 56]. What we have are polycentric clusters 
of identifiable and separate cities and towns that require both region- 
al trunk infrastructure and effective local urban management, in 
much the same way that a province or a small country might need. 2 
And would anyone be alarmed to hear that there are small countries 
or provinces with an urban population of 10-20 million? In short, to 
treat the totality of these residents as members of one city, even if we 
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use the prefix “mega-," is to pervert the common sense definition of 
what a “city" is. Size per se is not the issue; instead, it is mismanage- 
ment at both the regional and local levels, and wrong-headed nation- 
al urbanization policies promoted by physical planners with visions of 
optimal geography and very little sense of economics. 

Why do mega-cities exist? 

Economic development and urbanization are joint products of a 
wealth-creating process that generates large urban regions where per 
capita output exceeds the national average by a factor of 2-5 times, 
though some of this advantage may be due to distortions in the 
macroeconomic environment. 3 Maximizing economic growth, a key 
objective for most countries that are poor, is facilitated, up to the 
time middle income status is reached, by a concentrated “city-states” 
model of urbanization [30, 33, 53, 21, 54). 

By focusing activity in a relatively small portion of the nation's 
landscape when national income is low, governments reap the so- 
called urbanization economies of agglomeration, which create an 
inverse relationship between production costs per unit of output and 
population size for many economic activities. Simultaneously, these 
“city-states" conserve investments in regional trunk infrastructure 
for transport, communications, power, and water supply. In such 
agglomerations, one can cost-effectively gather a labour force with a 
wide array of skills, a large number of suppliers, diversified financial 
and commercial services, venture capital, access to information on 
foreign markets and technologies, as well as the social amenities 
(health, education) needed to attract managerial talent. It is in these 
places that a low-income economy can reap the benefits of a rapid 
diffusion of new skills and technologies. At the same time, the local 
market will place concentrated purchasing power at the doorstep of 
the business community. In effect, the mega-city becomes a giant 
supermarket with the greatest array of choices in the country. 

With the passage of time, and given the resources economic de- 
velopment makes available, as well as strenuous efforts to decentralize 
decision-making and resource mobilization, a systematic extension of 
regional trunk infrastructure and the emergence of vibrant secondary 
centres can occur. 4 Many of these cities will then develop around the 
exploitation of a resource-based industry or at a strategic transport 
node. Eventually, in a broad range of economic activities, urbaniza- 
tion economies begin to give way to localization economies of 
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agglomeration, where individual dusters of particular industries and 
services reap cost reduction benefits from being close to producers of 
similar products, without requiring the simultaneous presence of a 
broad array of other economic activities. Since localization econo- 
mies are quickly exhausted for many of the beneficiary clusters, as 
these grow in size, smaller cities (with their lower costs of land, 
labour, and disamenities) can often provide suitable locations. In 
those centres, firms experiencing localization economies can become 
competitive with mega-dty firms performing similar activities but 
forced to absorb the high land, labour, and disamenity costs of shar- 
ing locations with many other sources of employment. Thus, popula- 
tion size, per se, becomes less important in determining the profitabil- 
ity of a broad range of economic activity (13). 5 At this point, the 
macroeconomic framework in place is a key determinant of the speed 
of spatial transformation. If efforts are not made to decrease central 
government influence in business decisions, decentralization tenden- 
cies may be strongly opposed by “rent-seeking” behaviour encourag- 
ing a continued presence near the centre of national power. In par- 
ticular, decentralized development will be facilitated by a liberalized 
macroeconomic environment that guarantees: (1) that price controls, 
interest rate controls, and exchange rate controls are dismantled; (2) 
that the tax and trade regimes are reasonably transparent and honest- 
ly administered, allowing for a minimum of bargaining; (3) that the 
tariff structure in place does not favour the premature emergence of 
import substitutes whose capital intensity and technology content 
would require mega-city locations; (4) that individuals, businesses, 
and cities have access to long-term finance mechanisms across all re- 
gions that encourage them to divert funds from consumption to save 
and invest and to service debt repayments while accumulating long- 
lived assets; (5) that public corporations, where they exist, operate 
essentially as business enterprises and are responsible for their own 
hiring, firing, pricing, and location policies, as well as meeting per- 
formance targets; (6) that inter-governmental fiscal arrangements, in- 
cluding grants and transfers, are predictable and reward local mobi- 
lization of extra resources, discouraging a "hand-out” mentality; (7) 
that local authorities are given wide discretion in mobilizing re- 
sources, programming expenditures, and adapting urban develop- 
ment standards and regulations to local conditions; and (8) that local- 
level public sector career incentives and technical assistance are con- 
sistent with those required to allow local planning, implementation, 
maintenance, and financing of local development. 6 
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In the transition from the “city-state” model to a decentralized 
one, World Bank work suggests that deconcentration within a metro- 
politan region is the most cost-effective way to cut the costs of doing 
business while reaping the benefits of urbanization economies. In 
suburban and ex-urban locations, one can escape many of the con- 
sequences of rising congestion, pollution, land and labour costs while 
reaping both the emerging economies of localization and the residual 
economies linked to population size [7, 19]. The advantages of 
deconcentration over wholesale decentralization may be sufficiently 
strong to forestall the emergence of a highly competitive network of 
secondary centres until national income per capita reaches US$4,000 
per capita, expressed in 1980 purchasing power parity terms [21]. 7 
The expansion of mega-cities is, therefore, not easily contained. The 
one consolation for enthusiasts of decentralization is that overall 
growth rates of those agglomerations are falling sharply over time 
and are generally not expected to exceed three per cent per annum 
between 1985 and 2000 [50, 51]. 8 

Mega-city outcomes: What’s inevitable, what’s not? 

What proves most interesting when examining case-studies across 
mega-cities - with regard to income distribution, poverty, access to 
services, and housing - is the great variety of outcomes, a fact that im- 
mediately suggests that country-specific factors and governance issues 
are more important than size in almost all cases except where certain 
environmental issues are involved. 9 That is to say, the river basin or 
air shed capacity of a given land area on which a mega-city is built 
may be limited enough so that the mere concentration of people 
raises negative externality issues that require pricing or regulation ac- 
tion. That one factor aside, among mega-cities, there are examples 10 
of: 

- rapid growth in average per capita incomes (Bangkok, Beijing, 
Shanghai. Tianjin. Seoul) and virtual stagnation in the same indica- 
tor (Calcutta); 

- narrow and wide disparities in household income classified by 
deciles; 11 

- variable levels of poverty (with little in China’s mega-cities, in 
Bangkok, and Seoul); with the percentage of the population that is 
poor lower than in rural areas: because the wealthy are more con- 
centrated in mega-cities than elsewhere, rural income distributions 
are more equal than urban ones; 
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- housing markets that generate non-slum units with low price to 
annual household income ratios (Bangkok, 2-3:1) and housing 
markets that clearly do not (China’s mega-cities, 8-10:1) - with 
many outcomes in between; 

- cases with widespread slums and cases where these are no longer a 
significant problem (Seoul. Bangkok. Beijing, Tianjin); 12 

- public utilities that provide near universal access to public services 
like water or solid waste collection (Seoul. Beijing, Shanghai) and 
utilities that do not. 

While work across mega-cities allows one to conclude that size per 
se is not a decisive variable, less analysis has been done comparing 
(and documenting) outcomes across cities within a given country. For 
Korea [57] the “outcomes” are better in Seoul than elsewhere. Much 
the same appears to be true in Brazil [7] and Thailand [2] when Sao 
Paulo and Bangkok are compared to secondary centres in their coun- 
tries. Mixed results appear in other studies, such as one that ex- 
amines Indonesian cities [29, 35], Even these studies do not control 
for cost of living differences. What can be said, then, is that existing 
evidence does not allow analysts to conclude that households living in 
mega-cities are worse off than households residing in secondary cities. 
For business activity, whose attraction to mega-cities is discussed in 
the preceding section, there is little question but that a large number 
of enterprises prefer to locate in mega-cities rather than elsewhere. 13 

When one examines the economic impacts of mega-cities on house- 
holds more carefully, there is further reason to suspect that “dis- 
orderly” outcomes in the housing sector or in access to public services 
is not due to concentrations of poor residents but rather to an in- 
adequate policy and regulatory framework. In Bombay, for example, 
roughly two-thirds of the population belongs to the poor (15 per cent) 
or low-income (50 per cent) household categories. Yet careful studies 
of slums like Thawari reveal that 70 per cent of the households be- 
long to the middle income or upper income groups. 14 In Bangkok, 
studies of the slum population suggest that earnings per employed 
person are above the metropolitan average, and that only 10-20 per 
cent of slum households have incomes below the poverty line [2], In 
fact, the average income of slum households is about twice the pover- 
ty line. In Jakarta, 80 per cent of the housing stock is supplied by the 
so-called “informal” sector that evades the regulatory system, while 
only 17 per cent of the population falls below the poverty line [35]. In 
China's mega-cities, the link between income and the quality/quantity 
of housing, or the quality of public services, is weak; with consider- 
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able evidence that higher than average household income does not 
translate automatically into good housing and public services [59]. 

If this trend can be documented more fully, then one can argue 
that potentially beneficial economic impacts are being blocked by 
public policy, producing a greater number of suboptimal outcomes 
than household incomes would suggest are possible. The hypothesis 
put forward here is that the income base is present in mega-cities to 
finance near universal access to “adequate” housing and public ser- 
vices. 

The poverty problem - even if one focuses on it after acknowledg- 
ing that the poor are not representative of the mega-city population - 
can be viewed from a less pessimistic perspective than is currently 
fashionable [58]. 15 Much poverty is temporary and related to life- 
cycle factors when viewed from the perspective of individual house- 
holds. be they migrants or “natives.” In general, the poverty problem 
in cities is not a migrant problem but a “native” problem, and is thus 
not susceptible to city-size controls. Furthermore, migration, when it 
occurs, is sensible and not an irrational form of behaviour that leads 
to poverty outcomes, in the main. Again, size controls do not appear 
appropriate. 

The revulsion caused by low-income households in mega-cities has 
fostered a “myth of marginality" whereby these communities are seen 
as a “disorderly agglomeration of unemployed loafers, abandoned 
women and children, thieves, drunks, and prostitutes” [31]. In turn, 
this view has been buttressed by the hypothesis that urban labour 
markets function in a perverse manner. The so-called Harris-Todaro 
model postulates that a high-wage manufacturing sector, with a rel- 
atively limited number of jobs in any mega-city, acts as a beacon to 
potential rural-urban migrants, who are. in turn, blamed for most 
mega-city and urban population growth [12]. These migrants are 
assumed to relocate in large numbers in the hope of winning an em- 
ployment lottery that entitles them to a secure, high-paying urban 
job. While waiting for a winning “ticket.” these migrants crowd into 
slums and experience prolonged, if not permanent, periods of under- 
employment and unemployment. According to Harris-Todaro, mi- 
grants are relegated to residual jobs that pay little and have minimal 
social value. 

In fact, the evidence available on urban labour markets in develop- 
ing countries suggests that the Harris-Todaro hypothesis is derived 
from poor or incomplete data [58]. Immigrants are, on average, 
rapidly assimilated into urban labour markets, with earnings linked 
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not to their migrant status but their human capital endowment. The 
earnings of the migrant labour force are high enough, on average, to 
justify the decision to migrate, given the level of income that could be 
expected had they remained in the rural sector. In fact, the so-called 
“informal" labour market, viewed as a dumping ground by Harris- 
Todaro, yields a distribution of income rewards that overlaps to a sig- 
nificant extent with that of the so-called high-wage “formal" sector. 
Migrants appear well aware of this and move in response to consider- 
able information provided through kinship networks about "formal” 
and "informal" sector jobs. They come because, on average, their 
personal attributes (above-average education, relatively young age) 
are best utilized in an urban environment. 16 The very poorest, least 
educated rural workers remain largely immobilized in the countryside 
[1, 3, 22, 25, 55], The poor who stay behind benefit from tighter rural 
labour markets and remittances. There is, thus, little evidence that 
poverty in the sending areas is worsened by migration. In addition, 
there is no evidence that migration causes the incomes of city natives 
to fall [58], 

The fact that no mega-city has managed to achieve high marks 
in all relevant areas of economic performance does not rule out 
widespread improvements. Furthermore, and foreshadowing the com- 
ments made in the next section on public policy, international experi- 
ence shows that the size of mega-cities cannot be regulated through 
direct public sector prohibitions and controls on the movement of 
people or the procreation of children. The temporary exceptions to 
this rule, found among the authoritarian political systems during their 
traditional command economy phase, proves the point: as soon as 
those systems begin to change in the direction of a market economy 
(which is the context within which most third world mega-cities oper- 
ate), then the new options available to individuals, households, and 
enterprises weaken the effectiveness of direct controls so seriously 
that other solutions to mega-city problems must be pursued. Thus, 
whatever the economic impacts of mega-cities, the policy levers are not 
size related. 

Public policy agenda: Toward an affordable, 
self-regulated mega-city 

Whatever policy recommendations are made, they must pass two 
tests: (1) they must be consistent with the constraints imposed by the 
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macroeconomy in place at the time and (2) they must be implement- 
able. 

National spatial policy options for government 

What can a national government do to accelerate the transition to a 
world of decentralized development with a more "balanced” spatial 
structure? It can systematically reinforce the forces promoting the ex- 
pulsion of selected economic activities from mega-cities and help 
reshape mega-city economic expansion away from standardized in- 
dustries and towards services and high technology and customized 
production industries. Among the various measures government can 
take, other than those already cited, one would be the scaling back of 
subsidies to the mega-city as a whole, making it pay its own way, on 
average. 17 This means removing rent controls and subsidies on public 
transport and water supply, as well as systematically reducing capital 
investment grants for individual mega-city projects. In addition, it 
means promoting local tax options, including vigorous development 
of property taxes, sales taxes, and business and vehicle licence fees. 
In the final analysis, one reason that economic activity in developed 
countries does not automatically locate in New York, London. Paris, 
or Tokyo is that, for many activities, the economic benefits do not 
justify the very high costs. The cost structure acts as a filter, drawing 
in primarily high productivity work and related consumer services 
and expelling the rest. This mechanism has a distinct advantage: it 
fosters spatial relocation by businesses and households without re- 
quiring additional government intervention [8]. By way of contrast, 
the Chinese mega-city, for example, exists within an environment of 
massive subsidization (in kind) that doubles the average total income 
per household and creates very large disparities 18 in average incomes 
(4:1) between mega-city regions and the rural sector (9J. This has 
forced the public sector to devote considerable effort to control 
population movements and deny most migrants access to in-kind 
privileges (near-free housing, medical care, permanent employment, 
retirement benefits, food subsidies, etc.), thus creating a type of 
second-class citizenry in the Chinese mega-city. 

A necessary implication of greater financial self-reliance on the 
part of mega-cities, through the use of user fees and local taxes, is a 
heightened concern for affordability. Two decades of World Bank 
and other research across the developing world suggest that land use 
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standards and the level of infrastructure service can be cut in half, 
taking prevailing high quality norms as the starting point, while pre- 
serving most of the expected benefits (20. 11. 32). The capital costs 
of urbanization can therefore be tailored to the income and effective 
demand of each mega-city’s population. Once households and busi- 
nesses are willing to pay for a given level of service, there is little 
left to argue about. The issue then shifts away from a concern that 
mega-cities may absorb an inordinate level of capital to supply infra- 
structure and towards a concern about putting in place a system of 
infrastructure financing and decision-making that yields appropriate 
service levels. 

Similarly, government at the national and local levels must estab- 
lish a regulatory framework, with incentives and penalties, to tackle 
the disamenities that emerge with growing size, particularly pollution 
and congestion. In this regard, there are well-established and cost- 
effective precedents for instituting better traffic management and at- 
the-source pollution abatement procedures without resorting to futile 
and costly efforts to control city size. 

Can the government go further and pursue an even more activist 
set of policies? International experience suggests the answer is no. 
The force-fed redirection of urban growth to secondary centres is too 
expensive to replicate widely, particularly in a poor country. In addi- 
tion, governments are ill-equipped at dealing with the politicization 
of location decisions that accompany spatial promotion efforts; what 
usually occurs is the emergence of “pork-barrel” policies that give 
every special interest group (in regional terms) a piece of the sub- 
sidy pie. 

Can the government instead repress and punish the mega-city? 
Yes, but at a cost - in terms of national output growth foregone - 
that is all too obvious to macroeconomic planners, who then set 
about to subvert these controls. The champions of controls are the 
cadre of physical planners, who cannot argue the issue in economic 
terms and are thereby reduced to a marginal role in the macroeco- 
nomic planning process. Were the physical planners to triumph, the 
result would probably be a mega-city like Calcutta. And Calcutta, with 
it economic raison d'etre gutted through a combination of political 
misfortune and punitive policies, represents the type of mega-city 
containment “success” story that few other policy makers would care 
to replicate. As noted, even the exceptions prove unconvincing when 
examined closely. Within a modified command economy like China's, 
population controls were successfully blended with rapid economic 
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growth in the early 1980s; since then, however, “temporary” migrants 
(referred to as part of the “floating" population of migrants and visi- 
tors) have arrived in large numbers and total 10-15 per cent of each 
mega-city’s population, while growing on average by 15-20 per cent a 
year. Simultaneously, some of the growth spilled over the administra- 
tive barriers of the mega-cities, to emerge as “disorderly,” unreg- 
ulated peri-urban sprawl [9). 

Dealing with urban poverty 

What is government to do about urban poverty and the uneasy feel- 
ing its presence creates among the vocal elites in urban areas? Urban 
poverty is often rural poverty transferred from the countryside by 
rapid population growth and a rural economic and political environ- 
ment unconducive to change. No urban system can tackle poverty in 
its midst in a decisive manner until the rural-urban transition has 
been largely completed and only a small portion of the population re- 
mains in the countryside (Seoul, Hong Kong, Singapore). Instead, at 
the national level, a commitment to eliminating macroeconomic dis- 
tortions can lead to a decline in the number of urban poor. Prudent 
fiscal policies minimize the likelihood that a highly regressive “infla- 
tion tax” will burden the poor. Even if public sector spending falls, 
the residual spending in the social sectors can be retargeted toward 
basic health care, child nutrition, and primary education, thus improv- 
ing the living standards of the poor. Trade protection and subsidized 
credit tend to benefit large, capital-intensive firms while discouraging 
small enterprises in the “informal” sector. Removal of these distor- 
tions tends to encourage the growth of employment opportunities, 
including those of the urban poor. Price reform, deregulating the 
official price of various goods, does not usually affect the poor, who 
must rely on the parallel, “black” market for such commodities. Fail- 
ure to undertake these reforms can lead to increases to proportion of 
the urban population that is poor (e.g. Brazil), while vigorous im- 
plementation can cut the urban poverty population significantly (e.g. 
Indonesia) [58], 

Housing markets and local public utilities are effected primarily by 
policies and regulations created at the national level. The national 
government’s approach to subsidies will dictate outcomes at the local 
level. Governments may sensibly adhere to the following rule: where 
urban household incomes and access to public services or “non-slum” 
housing are highly correlated, and the critical obstacle is assessing the 
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ability to pay of households, then programmes can be put in place 
that allow cross-subsidization between those households and business 
enterprises, along with better-off households in the same mega-city. 

This, as noted, is rarely the case. Slums are often the refuge for a 
wide spectrum of households, classified by income; and they exist 
because of reasons linked to public policy and regulatory failures 
in land use and housing markets, making conventional solutions un- 
affordable. Lack of access to public services is also unlikely to be pri- 
marily an “inadequate” income issue. In fact, in cases such as piped 
water, it is cheaper to buy water from a public utility, even a finan- 
cially independent one, than to purchase water from vendors. In 
addition, the failure to provide public services because of inadequate 
cost recovery indirectly contributes to depressing the incomes of the 
poor, by discouraging the emergence and growth of the small firms 
that can significantly affect the demand for unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour [19]. 

More generally, a "permissive” attitude toward subsidies almost 
always results in two unequitable outcomes: 

1. subsidies get “hijacked” by politically connected civil servants, 
military personnel, and other middle-income households, with few 
benefits flowing to the poor; or 

2. the subsidies are so widely redistributive in character that the poor 
absorb little of the impact of such policies. If these lead (as they 
often do) to restrictive access to public services, it is the poor who 
have the fewest low-cost alternative sources. Subsidization, for its 
own sake, is a double-edged sword, as far as the poor are con- 
cerned. Such blunt weapons should be retired and replaced by 
more fine-tuned solutions. The process of structural adjustment 
under way in many countries allows governments to sharply target 
subsidies to the poor while cutting the overall level of subsidies 
158]. 

Beyond size: Getting a local management framework in place 

Symptoms of disorganization include limited access to public services 
and urban infrastructure; existence of squatter settlements and unreg- 
ulated subdivisions; prevalence of pollution and congestion; poor 
maintenance of urban assets; poor cost recovery and tax adminis- 
tration; price controls and untargeted subsidies; physical plans and 
regulations/standards that ignore affordability; a local government 
workforce that has few tools and fewer incentives to use them. All of 
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these factors are interconnected. One cannot improve living condi- 
tions without addressing the issue of what government should do and 
should not do. and how it can finance its initiatives [11]. 

In order to build an affordable city, governments at the local level 
must improve their performance in four major areas: 

1. develop a sectorally and territorially integrated capital budget; 

2. simplify planning and administrative procedures to encourage pri- 
vate initiative; 

3. intensify the utilization of existing urban assets; and 

4. improve resource mobilization. 

Sectoral and territorial integration of mega-city capital budgets re- 
quires the setting of investment priorities across sectors and loca- 
tions, based on a region-wide assessment of demand, performed by 
core metropolitan agencies using minimum, affordable standards. 
Such programmes should be three to five year rolling plans, revised 
annually and accompanied by identifiable sources of financing for 
both construction and operations. The budget exercise should also 
provide an opportunity each year for core agencies to review policies 
that might obstruct the accomplishment of priority objectives. Final- 
ly, as financing sources are reviewed, it is possible to reconsider the 
level of tariffs for public services. Once these budgets are in place, 
line agencies can implement, operate, and maintain the investments, 
while the metropolitan region’s core agencies can shift to coordinat- 
ing, monitoring, and evaluation efforts, allowing future programming 
work to proceed on the basis of better information. 19 

With this focus on the short- and medium-term future, and with the 
use of investments in major trunk infrastructure to guide spatial de- 
velopment, the government has to work actively to cement a private- 
public partnership in carrying out the provision of urban services, 
including shelter provision. Regulations and licences affecting busi- 
nesses, land development, and building construction require constant 
review to simplify and reduce the number of restrictions, particu- 
larly for those activities that fall under the rubric of the household 
or small business economy. Considerable effort should be devoted to 
developing an up-to-date cadastre that identifies the owners of land 
and property, with quick adjudication of disputed claims. Neighbour- 
hoods that are certifiably low income should be allowed to reach stan- 
dard norms through the use of progressive upgrading; restrictions on 
the use of properties - such as exclusion of business activities on re- 
sidential premises, rent control, etc. - should be eliminated as unen- 
forceable and detrimental to the welfare of the poor. 
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The private provision of services - including solid waste collection 
and disposal; bus and microbus transport; water supply billing and 
collection; property tax assessments, billing, and collection; road and 
building maintenance; and management contracts to operate other 
services - should be considered on its merits, without ideological 
biases about the “intrinsic” superiority of a public sector that is likely 
to be overstaffed, underpaid, and poorly motivated. 

Since the supply of urban assets is likely to be considerably below 
levels to satisfy effective demand, local governments should turn their 
attention to getting the most of existing assets. It is absurd to have 
water supply systems with unaccounted for water rates of 30-40 per 
cent. Traffic management, greater attention to traffic safety, priority 
use of roads for public transport - all these types of measures can 
double the use of road surfaces in the face of increasing congestion. 
Private incentives to maintain existing rental housing stock can be 
strengthened through the abolition of rent controls. 

A final requirement for better management is a predictable, grow- 
ing level of revenues. Ad hoc central transfers of funds should be 
replaced by tax sharing formulas whose impact can be predicted in 
advance. Public utility customers, on average, should finance the full 
costs of such services as water and public transport. Property taxes 
should be the object of vigorous mining, as should the use of better- 
ment taxes levied on the immediate beneficiaries of neighbourhood- 
specific infrastructure, since they form an equitable source of funds to 
cover investments in trunk infrastructure. The structure of other local 
fees should be reviewed, drastically pruned, and simplified, and be 
subject to vigorous collection efforts. Where possible, central govern- 
ments should encourage local governments to take out (and repay) 
loans for municipal development on terms that would fit the long- 
lived nature of much local public infrastructure. Finally, blanket 
“negative revenues” (i.e. subsidies) open to all households should be 
progressively eliminated and replaced by cross-subsidies paid by the 
more affluent users of the same service that the poor would receive at 
reduced rates. 

With these approaches in place, mega-cities can be turned into 
more manageable entities, capable of delivering services at a more 
rapid rate and bringing access to minimum levels of services to a 
higher percentage of the poor and the small businesses they operate 
or work for. Those that argue that the prescriptions outlined above 
may be politically painful are correct. However, failure to act because 
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of a failure of nerve relegates those urban areas to suboptimal per- 
formance. That is a situation poor countries can ill afford. 

The research agenda 

The series of mega-city studies now being produced by the United 
Nations should be continued and lead to periodic (every 5 years) up- 
dates of each mega-city involved. This provides a useful way to moni- 
tor trends for a large number of variables and provides an antidote to 
alarmist literature. In addition, it disseminates the lessons - good and 
bad - that are otherwise likely to be missed. The cumulative effect of 
reading the whole set of reports is to make clear which public policy 
practices "‘work” and which almost certainly fail, sector by sector. 

It would be useful to monitor the emergence of competing regional 
centres in countries with mega-cities that show potential of reaching 
large if not mega-city size. This would provide the policy makers with 
a clearer understanding of the mix of economic conditions and public 
sector policies that generate such centres. It would also provide an 
early alert, should that be necessary, of another giant “in the wings." 

Specific topics appear to be better researched than others. Land 
and housing market behaviour is well understood by researchers 
working on mega-cities. Income distribution data, trends in poverty 
and its component parts, labour market studies, including unemploy- 
ment and underemployment - work on these topics could all be ex- 
panded, since the existing degree of documentation is miniscule. 
There is also only a small body of data for relative performance (for 
these variables) across cities of different sizes. 

Notes 


1. The sections that follow, particularly those dealing with public policy, focus on Asian out- 
comes more often than not. This reflects the author's present comparative advantage, not a 
belief that such outcomes cannot be documented elsewhere. 

2. In effect, a mega-city of 10 million can be seen as a collection of contiguous cities of several 
hundred thousand to one or two million inhabitants. 

3. For an example, the Bangkok Metropolitan Region has 16 per cent of the nation's popula- 
tion and accounts for 43 per cent of GNP |2). That this is not unusual is confirmed by 
World Bank data suggesting that similar outcomes are found in Metro Manila. Karachi, the 
Federal District of Mexico. Greater S4o Paulo. Government statistics in China reveal much 
the same result for places like Shanghai. Beijing, and Tianjin [4). 

4. This is particularly clear in large countries that have a varied resource base and a sizable 
population. The emergence of secondary centres has not been extensively documented in a 
case-study manner. The evidence from Brazil is discussed in Hamer [7], Decentralized 
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urban development is also evident in Mexico. India [17). China. Korea [S7|. and. more re- 
cently. in the Philippines [36]. Worth watching are developments in Indonesia [10, 29). 

5. Although self-evidently true, much of the relevant literature overlooks the fact that at all 
times big and small cities coexist and that, therefore, there are always economic activities in 
which efficiency does not depend on local population size. With economic development, 
what changes is the mix of activities for which this holds true. 

6. Some of these items are discussed further in the section below. 

7. Purchasing power parity (PPP) rates represent the local purchasing power of a currency, 
expressed in US dollars. For developing countries the PPP value of a currency far exceeds 
its foreign exchange value. 

8. The references cited earlier on intra-mega-city growth rate differentials, by city, also bear 
out the secular decline in aggregate growth rates. These declining growth rates are closely 
linked to the fall in national population growth rales and do not, by themselves, imply a 
loss of economic competitiveness on the part of mega-cities. 

9. The continuing senes of Population Policy Papers issued by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of International Economic and Social Affairs provides much of the data for this 
section. They have been supplemented by unpublished World Bank data, as necessary, 
particularly in the case of income distribution 

10. The discussion that follows assumes that household incomes, per se, do not provide a 
meaningful measure of “outcomes" or “impacts" if access to public services is limited and if 
prevailing housing units arc generally “unsatisfactory." 

11. Whether measured in terms of the ratio of the top decile's average household income to the 
bottom deciles or in terms of the relation of each of those decile averages to the mega-city 
median household income, the narrowest ratios arc found in Chinese mega-cities (top: bot- 
tom ratio equal to 3: 1), Seoul (8:1), Bangkok ( 10: 1). and Indian mega-cities (10: 1). Else- 
where. in Sao Paulo. Mexico City, and Metro Manila, for example, top: bottom ratios of 
20: 1 or more are common. (Source: World Bank unpublished data). 

12. An obvious, if excluded variable, is unemployment (and underemployment). The existing 
data are so suspect, given the absence of unemployement issuance schemes, that further 
discussion must await better information. 

13. This theme recurs in the literature produced by economists. See, for example, comments 
on Korea [57): "Even allowing for its rising land and infrastructure costs. Seoul still repre- 
sents the lowest overall cost location for many types of industries"; on Indonesia (10); on 
Brazil [7|; on Thailand [2). 

14. Personal communication. Dcepak Satwaickar. Housing Finance Development Corporation 
(Bombay), April 1990. 

15. The report provides extensive documentation for the points made below. For purposes of 
presentation, it is not cited after each statement of fact or interpretation involving poverty. 

16. Even the Calcutta pavement dwellers are better off, on average, than their rural counter- 
parts [58). 

17. See the next subsection for a discussion on the link between this statement and the urban 
poor. 

18. Typically, in developing countries, the ratios vary from 1.5 to 2.5. 

19. For an example of such an exercise, see ref. 2. 
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Social and welfare impacts of 
mega-city development 

Aprodicio Laquian 

Director, Centre for Human Settlements. The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 


As the world faces the prospect of being half urban by the turn of the 
century, concern over the social and welfare impacts of living in very 
large cities is increasing. In both developed and developing countries 
there is a feeling that the quality of life in mega-cities is deteriorating. 
In the 47 mega-cities expected to have populations of 5 million or 
more by the year 2000, there is a search for policies and programmes 
to cope with worsening social and welfare problems. While here and 
there there are some positive developments enhancing the develop- 
mental role of cities, in general, future prospects do not seem too 
bright. 

Mega-cities have more in common with each other than with their 
rural hinterlands whether they are located in developed or developing 
countries. This makes for easier comparability in an analysis of their 
social and welfare conditions. However, it is still true that most 
mega-city development is rooted in the specific economic, social, and 
cultural conditions in the country or region the mega-city is in. The 
distinction in conditions is particularly sharp between developed 
country cities like New York, London, or Tokyo and developing 


The views presented in this paper are those of the author and do not represent those of the 
United Nations Population Fund (UNFPA). 
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country cities such as Mexico City, Lagos, or Calcutta. While very 
large cities might be heavily influenced by so-called mega-trends, the 
particular problems they face arise from their specific conditions. 

Mega-trends in social change 

The past couple of decades have seen the emergence of basic social 
changes in urban affairs that may be described as mega-trends. The 
most important of these are: (1) the rapid spread of urbanism as a 
way of life despite the decline in metropolitan area growth; (2) fur- 
ther impoverishment of the urban poor in most mega-cities; (3) ero- 
sion of the capabilities of metropolitan governments to plan, finance, 
and manage urban development; (4) increase in social ills and urban 
pathologies; and (5) changing demographic structures, including 
aging, of large city populations. 

The mega-trends cited above have had significant impacts on the 
social and welfare aspects of living in mega-cities. The impacts have 
been felt in cities whether they are in more or less developed coun- 
tries. Some of the impacts of these mega-trends have had positive im- 
plications for social development; others have exacerbated urban ills. 
As stated by the United Nations Human Development Report [10], 
“what makes sense is to reinforce the creative and productive capabi- 
lities of the cities and to overcome their many social ills.” 

Spreading urbanism, declining metropolitan growth 

Recent decades have seen a significant decline in population growth 
rates in metropolitan areas. As the table shows, all but 1 of the 47 
mega-cities expected to have a population of 5 million or more by the 
year 2000 have shown reduced rates of population growth. (The only 
exception to the trend is Lagos, Nigeria, where the annual rate of 
population growth is expected to increase from 3.39 per cent in 1970- 
1985 to 3.54 per cent in 1985-2000.) The decline is most marked in 
third world cities, but those in more developed countries, despite 
their already low growth rates, have decreasing populations too. 

Some urbanists originally thought that the declining rates of 
population growth in mega-cities was a form of “urbanization rever- 
sal,” a tribute to the rational decision-making of urban residents and 
migrants as well as urban planners and managers. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear, however, that the decline is more of a statistical arti- 
fact than a real case of urban decline. To paraphrase Wirth’s [11] 
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Delhi* 3.64 7.40 13.24 2.09 1.60 4.74 3.88 

Milan 5.52 7.22 8.15 0.45 0.15 1.79 0.81 

Manila-Q.C.* 3.60 7.03 11.07 2,48 2.04 4.46 3.03 
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proper arc available. 

’Urban agglomeration contains the capital city. 
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observation, the rate of urbanization might be declining but urbanism 
as a way of life is on the increase (see also (2J). 

Urbanism, as a social process, involves certain changes, such as the 
secularization of society, loss of primary group relationships, erosion 
of kinship ties and other traditional bonds, increased diversification 
in economic production and social functions, and differentiation be- 
tween what one produces and what one consumes. With rapid ur- 
banization, the spread of these social processes tends to jump the 
physical boundaries of the city proper and extend to formerly rural 
hinterlands. The technological revolution in information and com- 
munication in recent years has accelerated the spread of urbanism. In 
other words, since a person nowadays does not have to physically live 
within a statistically defined urban area to become “urban,” quite a 
number of people have now moved to “rural” areas although they 
continue to enjoy all the benefits of urbanism. 

The spread of urbanism is most obvious in the rapid growth of 
urban agglomerations. As the table shows, mega-cities like New 
York. Detroit, Manchester, and London, which had negative rates of 
growth in their urban agglomerations in 1970-1985, are showing posi- 
tive rates of growth in 1985-2000. The growth of urban agglomera- 
tions is also observable in cities in centrally planned economies, such 
as Beijing and Shanghai. In these cities, strict adherence to planning 
regulations that artificially confined urban growth to administratively 
set boundaries has created urban sprawl, which is requiring adjust- 
ments of metro/region boundaries. 

In technologically advanced countries, one effect of spreading 
urbanism is that urban citizens seem to be working longer hours as 
they are able to communicate decisions wherever they are and 
whenever they feel like it, instead of being controlled by the work- 
place or official working hours. Decisions can be made and communi- 
cated through computer networks, electronic mail, faxes, beepers, 
and cellular phones. Some jobs, therefore, are increasingly freed 
from the tyranny of geographical space. Information technology has 
made possible “moving jobs where people are,” rather than “moving 
people where jobs are.” This capability has had significant implica- 
tions for urban forms. 

The spread of urbanism will most likely have salutary effects on 
social development in the mega-cities of the future. Improvements in 
communication - the movement of ideas rather than persons and 
things - might help to ease urban ills such as congestion, traffic jams, 
and pollution. Positive effects in human socialization, education, and 
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social control might also be achieved. In recent times, for example, 
the reduction of the world into a global village through television 
coverage and satellite hook-ups have helped to bring to most people’s 
attention such events as Tiananmen Square, the breaching of the 
Berlin Wall, or the toppling of a dictatorship in Bucharest. In cities as 
varied as Hong Kong, Tokyo, and New York, quicker decisions are 
being made with the help of cellular phones, pagers, computers, and 
faxes, a fact directly related to higher productivity. 

The information revolution, of course, might have negative impacts 
as well. With people working longer hours, the traditional division 
between home life and workplace is becoming blurred. Leisure and 
work hours are also losing most of their meaning. In the urban fast 
lane, the information-driven way of life can cause premature burn- 
out, psychological pressures, and poor mental and physical health. 
The new lifestyle might also further erode the family, as competing 
claims for one’s time multiply with the rapidity with which decisions 
are communicated. 

The urbanization of poverty 

In mega-cities of both industrialized and developing countries, the 
gap between the very rich and the very poor seems to be widening. In 
1980, the UNDP estimated that 40 million urban households were liv- 
ing in poverty; this was projected to increase to 72 million by the year 
2000, a 76 per cent increase [10]. The polarization of affluence and 
poverty is seen in more developed countries as well. Moynihan [8] 
has estimated that more than half of the babies bom in New York 
City by the year 2000 will be born to parents who are on welfare. He 
blames government policies that cut back welfare assistance for the 
further impoverishment of the already poor. 

In developing countries, the global recession and economic difficul- 
ties in the 1980s have significantly weakened the capacity of central 
governments to respond to urban needs. Hyper-inflation, the debt 
burden, and the structural adjustments imposed on many developing 
countries have combined to make national survival more pressing 
than solving the problems of cities. High rates of rural-urban migra- 
tion have continued to inundate mega-cities, merely transferring rural 
poverty to urban areas. 

Urban infrastructures in most developing country mega-cities have 
not been able to keep up with expanding need. For example, in 
Nairobi, the per capita spending for water and sewerage fell from S28 
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in 1981 to $2.50 in 1987; expenditures for water and sewerage 
maintenance went down from $7.30 per person to $2.30 within the 
same period [10]. 

Not surprisingly, housing and social services have suffered the 
most. In Calcutta, about 3 million people live in shanty towns with- 
out potable water. Another 2.5 million live in under-served inner city 
areas. In Karachi, only a third of urban households have a piped 
water connection. In Bangkok, less than a third of the people have 
access to piped water; so many households have dug wells that the 
water-table has been causing the land to subside [10]. 

Pavement dwellers and the homeless used to be found mainly in 
third world cities like Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. Now, an esti- 
mated 600,000 to 3 million people in America are homeless, with 
about 35,000-70,000 in New York and 6,000 in San Francisco. The 
conservative ideology and fiscal policies of the Reagan adminis- 
tration have severely cut back federal grants for social and welfare 
programmes. 

The appropriations for subsidized housing of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development was cut by 75 per cent during the 
Reagan administration, from $33 billion in 1981 to $8 billion in 1988. 
At the same time, this had the effect of dropping some 500,000 
people from the welfare rolls. About 1 million flop-house rooms 
have been torn down in the United States since the 1970s [7]. 

The effects of these policies have been hardest on the mega-city 
poor. In Los Angeles, welfare payments have gone down by 33 per 
cent. In New York, programmes for the homeless have increasingly 
relied more on community philanthropy, providing shelters and soup 
kitchens for the homeless, transitional housing, and health care and 
counselling. While these efforts have been able to help a few, author- 
ities and NGOs are finding that quite a proportion of the homeless 
are beyond their reach. It was estimated, for example, that about half 
of the women in transitional housing in New York have a drug prob- 
lem [7], 

The problem of the homeless in America has reached a point 
where President Bush himself has called it “a national shame.” The 
problem seems to be intractable, as it involves so many sectors. As 
Wright [13] indicated, homelessness 

is simultaneously a housing problem, an unemployment problem, a demo- 
graphic problem, a problem of social disaffiliation, a mental health problem, 
a family violence problem, a problem created by the cutbacks in social wei- 
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fare spending, a problem resulting from the decay of the traditional nuclear 
family, and a problem intimately connected to the recent increase in the 
number of persons living below the poverty level. 

In the impoverishment of urban populations, women have been 
affected specially hard. In theory, urbanism is supposed to cut the 
traditional shackles that have relegated women to an inferior role in 
many third world societies. The promise of education, employment, 
access to social services, and exposure to the mass media associated 
with urban life has not been fully fulfilled. Research findings have 
shown that women do not play such an important role in deciding to 
migrate to cities, for example. When single women do migrate, their 
low education and lack of skills force them to take menial jobs as 
maids, waitresses, or factory workers. Some of them end up in pros- 
titution. drug addiction, and crime. Even when women join the inter- 
national migration streams, most of them take on low paying jobs 
such as servants, hotel chambermaids, and service industry workers. 

A particularly difficult problem in many mega-cities is the increas- 
ing number of women who head single-parent households because of 
abandonment, divorce, unwanted pregnancies, and multiple spouses. 
Studies have shown that women who head households tend to have 
lower incomes and are more likely to be on welfare. Because of the 
need to earn a living and look after the children, women who head 
households find it extremely difficult to adequately fulfil both roles. 
With governments cutting back social and welfare assistance to dis- 
advantaged women, they and their children eventually become part 
of the so-called urban poverty problem. 

Weakening of metropolitan governments 

In the mid-1960s, the metropolitan solution was hailed as the cure to 
mega-city problems. In such experiments as Greater Miami, Metro- 
politan Toronto, Greater London, the Bangkok Metropolis, and 
Metro Manila, metropolitan government provided the comprehensive 
planning, wider and stronger tax base, area-wide services, multiple 
tier representation and participation, as well as administrative effi- 
ciency that promised to cope with the problems of the mega-city. 

Barely two decades after the flourishing of metropolitan ap- 
proaches, however, the metropolitan solution is in retreat. In 1989, 
the Greater London Council was abolished. The Metropolitan 
Manila Commission was also virtually disbanded (although in this 
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case, the reasons were due more to national politics than metropol- 
itan disaffection). 

What brought about the weakening of the metropolitan approach is 
a complex of factors rooted in ideology, economic recession, and 
civic reactions. The past two decades have seen the rapid growth of a 
conservative ideology that railed against big government, bureaucrat- 
ism, and higher taxes, while at the same time hailing popular par- 
ticipation, private enterprise, and voluntarism - the “thousand points 
of light” call of President Bush. The Thatcher version of this ideol- 
ogy, calling on the traditional interests of smaller local units, 
weakened the Greater London Council until it was abolished. The 
increasing costs of providing metro-wide services, the growing as- 
sertiveness of local units, and the general ineffectiveness of some 
area-wide solutions have eroded metropolitan governments in many 
mega-cities as well. 

The metropolitan solution was supposed to be the answer to local 
government fragmentation and irrational municipal competition. It is 
ironic that it has now been weakened by stronger demands for citizen 
participation and “issues-oriented civic politics” at the community 
level. As metropolises have become more fragmented, the push for 
urban reform has provided the justification for central governments 
to intervene and abolish the metro government tier that was original- 
ly expected to provide comprehensive area-wide solutions. 

The pathology of the city 

There are few areas where traditional religions and Communist ideol- 
ogy agree totally, and the city as the source of evil is one of them. 
Recent developments in urban pathology seem to bear out their dire 
prophecies about urban living as dehumanizing, corrupting, and de- 
grading. 

Even a cursory reading of recent headlines leaves one with the im- 
pression that mega-cities are falling apart. Inner city schools in New 
York City are braced for the entry into kindergarten of a generation 
of five-year-olds prenatally exposed to crack, “little monsters” with 
neurological, emotional, and learning problems put under the charge 
of poorly paid and ill-trained teachers. Bangkok and Manila admit 
that AIDS cases are badly underestimated even as tourism officials 
warn against alarmist statements that may scare the tourists away. 
Tokyo’s rapidly aging workforce worry about future security at the 
same time that younger couples are faced with the pressure of caring 
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for elderly parents in cramped, overpriced housing or evading their 
responsibilities and pursuing a consumer-oriented way of life. 

Drug-related bombings and assassinations plague Bogota, while 
gangs battle each other for turf in Miami, Boston, and Toronto. 
Riots break out in Berlin, Amsterdam, and London as squatters are 
evicted from dilapidated buildings or as ethnic conflicts erupt be- 
tween Asians and Caucasians. A survey has revealed that more than 
two-thirds of New Yorkers feel unsafe to go out at night; thousands 
of families have been fleeing the inner city for the safety of the 
suburbs. 

The number of killings in big cities across the United States soared 
in 1989 and 1990. Comparing the first six months of 1989 with the 
same period in 1990. the number of homicides increased by 45 per 
cent in New York. 56 per cent in Boston, 75 per cent in Seattle, 41 
per cent in San Francisco, and 31 per cent in Memphis. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation set the homicide rate in the United States at 
8.4 per 100,000 population in 1988. However, the homicide rate in 
cities of 1 million or more rose by 7 per cent during the first six 
months of 1990 (compared to 1989), and the number of violent 
crimes rose by 6 per cent [4], 

Violent crimes and homicides are related to drugs in most cities, 
both because of wars over turf and the violent actions of people 
under the influence of drugs or alcohol. Another factor at play is the 
availability of powerful guns, such as semi-automatic assault rifles, 
which are fast replacing handguns as the instrument for death. 
According to the police, both murderers and victims in big cities are 
falling into younger and younger age brackets. Blacks and ethnic 
minorities are also over-represented among both victims and per- 
petrators. 

Recent urban pathologies include rising incidence of “hate crimes” 
or bias-related random violence. New York tabloids have sensational- 
ized the phenomenon of “wilding," resulting in gang rape, assault on 
strangers, and random terrorism of innocent citizens. So-called “thrill 
killings" have been known in Bangkok and Manila. Ethnic and reli- 
gious tensions in mega-cities are indicated by assaults and boycotts. 
Live television coverage has given urgency to urban violence, be it 
the shooting down of demonstrators in Beijing, tear gas attacks in 
Seoul, artillery duels in Beirut, or coup attempts in Manila. While 
there may be some positive images of mega-cities in some areas, in 
general, the mega-cities in recent times have been depicted as vio- 
lent, decadent, and falling apart. 
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Changing population structures and aging 

The population structure changes in mega-cities are following two 
contradictory patterns. In cities located in less developed countries, 
continuing in-migration and high fertility rates among recent migrants 
are making city populations younger. In technologically advanced 
country cities (and in some third world cities as well), the phenom- 
enon of aging is already apparent. 

The aging of urban populations (the increase of the proportion of 
people aged 60 and above) is most marked in industrialized societies. 
In earlier decades, the migration of young workers to urban areas 
kept the population structure relatively young. As the migrant work- 
ers have aged, however, and as urban fertility levels have declined, 
the proportion of elderly in city populations has increased. In Mad- 
rid, for example, there are more people aged 65 and above than 
those below 15. Even China, where only 5.7 per cent of the total 
population was aged 60 and above in 1989, the city of Shanghai 
already has more than 10 per cent of the population in the elderly 
category. 

The main impact of population aging is an increase in the old age 
dependency ratio. In Tokyo, as in most European cities, aging work- 
ers become more dependent on more productive family members in 
their old age. While social security, company pension funds, and 
other schemes have been instituted in many cities, their benefits are 
only available to people employed in the formal sector. A great pro- 
portion of the unemployed, underemployed and self-employed, small 
business people, and housewives are not included in such schemes. 

Even people in the formal labour sector have their problems. In 
the United States, it has become very apparent that company 
financed pensions are failing to fulfil their promise of old age security. 
A survey in 1990 found that, of the 6 million people getting pension 
checks from former places of employment, only 7 per cent rely on 
them for more than half of their incomes. Personal assets, savings, 
and social security payments have become the main sources of in- 
come in old age for most people. The main reasons for the failings of 
company pension funds have been high levels of inflation, decrease in 
the number of people employed in manufacturing and industry as 
small service jobs have proliferated, and the economic dislocations 
that have undermined the yields of fixed income investments. 

While cities in industrialized societies are aging, in the less de- 
veloped countries, continuing high rates of rural-urban migration are 
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providing a steady stream of young people. By the year 2000, when 
half the world’s population will be living in cities, half of that popula- 
tion will be aged 25 and below. In developing countries. 35 per cent 
of the population will be under 14. In Latin America alone, projec- 
tions to the year 2020 point to almost 300 million urban minors, of 
whom 30 per cent will be extremely poor [1], 

A specially acute problem in many mega-cities is the growing num- 
ber of street children, estimated at 30 million worldwide by the Inde- 
pendent Commission on International Humanitarian Issues. While 
extremely difficult to define precisely, it is known that street children 
are minors to whom the street (in the widest sense of the word) has 
become a habitual abode. Authorities often make a distinction be- 
tween children “of the streets,” who have no adults for company, and 
those “on the streets,” who are parts of kinship groups but are still 
forced to gain their livelihood, education, leisure, and growing up on 
the streets. 

Street children are associated with massive rural-urban migration 
that has dumped millions of formerly poor farmers into urban areas. 
Poverty and other problems have eroded family ties so that the street 
children have been forced to fend for themselves. They survive main- 
ly by odd jobs, stealing, prostitution, drug dealing, and other illegal 
means. Their education mainly takes the form of learning how to sur- 
vive, of becoming “street wise,” and aging beyond their years. Grow- 
ing up beyond the pale of moral and legal norms, street children 
become a real problem, because even if they survive to adulthood, 
they are quite likely to lead deviant lives. 

A search for solutions 

While the mega-trends in urban developments cited above paint a 
rather bleak picture of the mega-city, there are many policies, pro- 
grammes, and interventions all over the world that promise some 
solutions to urban ills. Some of these measures are peculiar to the 
economic and cultural conditions of some cities, others apply to 
various situations. Some of the more noteworthy of these interven- 
tions include: (I) investments in human capital to enable certain dis- 
advantaged sectors to achieve self-reliance; (2) subsidies and sup- 
port for social and welfare programmes; (3) strengthening of urban 
management; (4) reliance on non-governmental organizations for 
the implementation of certain programmes as well as on the use of 
local communities for achieving local action; and (5) special sector 
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efforts to assist women, youth, and the elderly. Quite a number of 
these interventions have been tried in mega-cities, and analysis of 
the factors that influence success or failure can help tremendously in 
the search for workable solutions. 

Investing in human capital 

As the World Bank's World Development Report (12] pointed out, in- 
vestments to improve education, health, and nutrition are needed to 
alleviate poverty in mega-cities or rural areas. A rapid rate of econom- 
ic growth does not necessarily translate into increased investments in 
human capital that could solve social and welfare problems. Certain 
countries like China, Cuba, Costa Rica, and Sri Lanka have been 
able to combat poverty and raise social and welfare conditions for the 
broad masses of their citizens despite having low or medium level per 
capita incomes. In China, life expectancy is as high as 69.5 years, in- 
fant mortality rates have dipped to 32 per 1,000 live births, and litera- 
cy is more than 80 per cent - all this achieved in a country with a per 
capita income of $320 per year. Costa Rica has been able to reduce 
its mortality rate for children under 5 years of age from 112 per 1,000 
in 1960-1965 to 24 in 1980-1985, while Sri Lanka achieved the same 
feat at much lower per capita income, reducing the under 5 mortality 
rate from 101 per 1,000 in 1960 to 35 in 1985 [12]. 

The experience in countries that have improved the social and wel- 
fare conditions of their urban populations reveals the importance of 
certain measures. Such measures include providing safe drinking 
water, improved sewage disposal, environmental sanitation, mass 
immunization against contagious diseases, and campaigns against 
parasitic diseases. Improvement of the health of mothers and chil- 
dren through provision of basic health services, affordable drugs, and 
access to medical facilities is very important. Family planning ser- 
vices, which make it possible for couples to space the births of their 
children, help achieve maternal and child health. They also prevent 
illegal abortions, one of the main causes of maternal mortality in de- 
veloping country cities. 

Many countries have also used low cost technologies popularized 
by international action, such as immunization, the use of oral re- 
hydration therapy for diarrhoea, growth monitoring to improve 
health conditions, and breast-feeding. Safe motherhood campaigns 
have had tremendous impacts on health in developing countries. 
Such impacts have been achieved not so much by sophisticated tech- 
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nology but by the increased awareness and knowledge brought about 
by mass mobilization programmes. 

Of course, health, education, and nutrition interventions in many 
developing countries still suffer from some misallocations and in- 
efficiencies. For example, 70-85 per cent of total health spending in 
developing countries is still devoted to curative care. In urban areas, 
this translates into modern hospitals, specialized clinics, and high pres- 
tige medical centres of “international calibre.” Educational invest- 
ments also devote the great bulk of funds to school buildings and 
teacher salaries, usually in tertiary education. The misallocation of 
human investment capital is usually related to elitist policies that ne- 
glect the urban poor. 

The social investment dislocations in mega-cities are particularly 
evident in housing. Despite the popularization of certain basic hous- 
ing schemes such as sites and services and community upgrading, 
even the most low cost housing solutions are not accessible to the 
bottom 20 per cent of mega-city populations [5], Policy makers still 
treat housing in an ambivalent way - unable to decide whether hous- 
ing is a social welfare expenditure or an economic and productive 
investment. In most mega-cities, housing is left to the forces of the 
market and the abhorrence of subsidies makes it inaccessible to the 
urban poor. In planned economies, housing solutions have gone to 
the other extreme, where “guaranteed housing” takes up less than 
three per cent of household income but where housing standards and 
maintenance levels are so bad that massive dissatisfaction and hous- 
ing shortages are the rule. 

One of the most positive developments in recent years is the 
realization that housing is a basic need that requires subsidies and in- 
dividual investments. Thus, public housing units are being sold in 
China and the USSR to recoup some of the public investments, while 
subsidized housing for the disadvantaged and the urban poor is being 
constructed in North America and Europe. While the pace of hous- 
ing reforms in both market oriented and centrally planned economies 
still needs to accelerate to keep up with housing need, the growing 
pragmatism about basic housing is a positive development. 

Subsidies and support for social and welfare programmes 

While general social and welfare programmes are usually effective in 
alleviating misery and poverty, they may miss the poorest of the 
poor, who need the benefits from such programmes the most. In 
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many mega-cities, authorities have come to realize that despite in- 
vestments in human capital, there remain significant portions of the 
urban poor who miss out on the benefits. For these sectors - the 
extremely poor, the disadvantaged, and the infirm - some form of 
“safety net" has to be provided through subsidized programmes. This 
may include food rations, public employment, shelter, health facili- 
ties, and subsidized housing. An example of such approaches is the 
concept of “five guarantees" in China, which assures every citizen ac- 
cess to food, clothing, shelter, employment, and burial [6], 

Subsidies and support may be generally provided to all citizens or 
they may be targeted to benefit only specific groups. Subsidized food 
in urban areas, a general feature in most developing countries, have 
been found to be extremely costly. However, many governments 
have supported such policies because they are politically very popular 
to those who count politically and because the administrative costs of 
a selectively targeted programme are extremely high. In the widely 
entangled societies in many developing countries where kinship and 
other ties predominate, the enforcement of certain criteria and qual- 
ifications for access to subsidized public welfare is extremely difficult 
because of widespread favouritism and corruption. 

Special targeting of subsidies and support might work in cases 
where such subsidies are provided only to items usually consumed by 
the poor. For example, in Egypt, the government subsidizes mainly 
coarse flour and Brazil subsidizes cassava. Since these items are con- 
sumed mainly by the very poor, while those who can afford to prefer 
to consume better quality items, the subsidies reach those who need 
the items most. 

In Sri Lanka, food stamps were targeted for families earning less 
than 300 rupees a month - about half of the total population. The 
administrative simplicity of the food stamp programme, compared 
to the cumbersome system of food rationing used before 1980, 
made the approach more effective. The government was also able to 
pass on the administrative savings from the new system to the poor 
beneficiaries. 

While generalized subsidy programmes tend to have wider cover- 
age, experience has shown that more precisely targeted subsidies 
have a more salutary effect on the welfare of the very poor. Some of 
the more frequently targeted beneficiary groups are poverty stricken 
female heads of households, nursing mothers, the aged, infirm, squat- 
ters and slum dwellers, recent migrants, etc. The more precise the 
identification of the target group, the more efficient the subsidies can 
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be. The benefits of subsidies, therefore, tend to have a stronger im- 
pact on the social and welfare problems of the mega-city. 

Strengthening of urban management 

The weakening of metropolitan approaches in coping with mega-city 
problems highlights the need to strengthen urban management, espe- 
cially in developing countries. Despite the many problems of mega- 
cities, they are still the engines of growth and economic spur to social 
development. Strengthening of urban management, in turn, requires 
such interventions as the decentralization of authority to appropriate 
urban units, improving municipal revenue, pursuing "“enabling 
strategies" that tap the resources of the socially underprivileged, and 
launching environmentally sensitive interventions. 

In most developing countries, the mega-city, which is usually the 
political and administrative capital of the country, is tightly con- 
trolled by the central government. While the mega-city benefits 
from higher infrastructure investments, greater concentration of edu- 
cational, medical, and social facilities, and more welfare subsidies, 
mega-city management usually suffers from the heavy handed inter- 
ventions of central governments. 

Where mega-cities are not given sufficient political and administra- 
tive authority to manage local affairs, they become mere appendages 
to national systems of decision-making. They become overly depen- 
dent on central government revenues and grants-in-aid, which, be- 
cause they are awarded on the basis of national political priorities and 
short-term considerations, do not allow for long-term and medium- 
term planning. Central government dominance hinders the develop- 
ment of human resources to improve urban management as career 
ladders are geared more to national rather than to municipal office 
advancement. Worst of all, the financial resource base of mega-cities 
is not fully tapped as tax shares and grants become more important 
sources of municipal finance. Local taxpayers are also loath to pay 
taxes if they do not see a direct relationship between what they pay 
and the benefits they enjoy. 

Central city dominance transforms the primary urban centre into a 
magnet for rural-urban migrants. However, because social and wel- 
fare priorities are set at the national level, the urban poor might not 
be given enough attention by national politicians, who find rural resi- 
dents more predictable in their voting support. The mega-city, there- 
fore, becomes saddled with the unexpected results of central govern- 
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ment social policies at the same time that it is denied the fiscal and 
human resources to deal with those problems. 

Whether authority is delegated to the local municipalities or towns 
or to metropolitan political or administrative structures would de- 
pend on the particular historical and political situation in every coun- 
try. Strengthening of municipal or metropolitan government tiers, 
however, is invariably positively related to improvement of social and 
welfare conditions. Public responsibilities and governmental author- 
ity need to be well matched. Local officials are generally more re- 
sponsive to local social demands and needs, so they tend to look after 
local needs better than central government officials, whose political 
power base may lie in rural constituencies set apart from urban areas. 

Non-governmental organizations and community support 

Some of the most important resources in improving mega-city de- 
velopment involve non-governmental organizations and civic groups 
that perform such important social functions as articulation of in- 
terests. mobilization of indigenous resources, implementation of pro- 
grammes, and monitoring and evaluation of the effects and impacts 
of programmes. In both developed and developing countries, NGOs 
perform an important integrating and mobilizing role in urban affairs. 
In some cases, NGO efforts supplement and complement govern- 
mental efforts for social and welfare development. In others, NGOs 
serve as pressure groups and critics to feed back community reac- 
tions to public efforts and even to stop programmes inimical to social 
and welfare goals. 

NGOs have proven most effective in collaborating with govern- 
mental efforts. For example, police efforts to combat crimes against 
property in many North American cities have been significantly 
augmented by civic efforts such as “neighbourhood watch,” where 
neighbours look out for each other's properties in an organized 
way. Civic efforts such as etching identification numbers on valua- 
bles carried out jointly by police and NGOs have been successful in 
curbing theft and the trade in stolen articles. 

NGO efforts have also been most useful in mobilizing communities 
to safeguard the urban environment. An anti-littering effort in Bang- 
kok called the “Magic Eyes” campaign has used a cartoon and the 
admonition that “magic eyes are watching you” to influence children 
10-16 years of age and their parents to keep the city clean [9], Simi- 
larly. the “cash for trash" programme in the Bronx borough of New 
York, which is now partially supported by the Department of Sanita- 
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tion, has not only collected recyclable trash, it has created 20 full- 
time jobs in neighbourhoods and supplements the income of hun- 
dreds of poor people. 

NGOs have even carried out projects generally perceived to be the 
responsibility of government. In the Orangi settlement in Karachi, 
some 700,000 low income people are the beneficiaries of NGO efforts 
to provide water pipes, septic tanks, and sewer systems in the un- 
authorized settlement. An NGO was organized in Orangi to plan, 
implement, and manage this system, by organizing communities into 
lanes of 15-20 houses and laying out the appropriate technology for 
the system. After three years, the community has had its own water 
and sanitation system, at costs almost 10 times lower than commercial 
or government set rates [10. p. 94], 

Private businesses, working through NGOs, have assisted in mak- 
ing basic housing projects more successful in Metro Manila. One of 
the most difficult problems of poverty-stricken house builders in com- 
munity upgrading and sites and services projects is a lack of a ready 
source of building materials that is within the capacity to pay of the 
builders. The “Freedom to Build" foundation in Metro Manila meets 
this need by selling lumber recycled from shipping crates, used galva- 
nized iron, recycled nails and wires, recovered stones and concrete 
blocks, etc. These materials are obtained from housing demolitions, 
shipping companies, and various recycling sources. The effort, there- 
fore, not only provides affordable building materials, it also helps to 
preserve the urban environment by recycling materials that would 
otherwise just add to the city’s waste. 

The positive roles of NGOs and communities have been recognized 
in urban management. Cohen has concluded, after reviewing the 
relationships between macroeconomic adjustments and the city, that 
urban management, especially the capacity to maintain and operate 
projects, is most important and that NGOs have an important role to 
play in this. He said that “relying on non-governmental responses 
to fill the need for service, whether through private enterprise in 
the market or through community action is . . . likely to be more 
efficient in services such as housing or on site sanitation than assum- 
ing that social engineering through top down public sector solutions 
can respond to a majority of the needs of the population” [3]. 

Assisting women, youth, and the elderly 

In many mega-cities, some of the most disadvantaged groups include 
women, youth, and the elderly. Women who head urban households 
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are particularly vulnerable as they try to fulfil the twin roles of in- 
come earner and home maker. The young, especially those living 
outside the traditional support net of the family, present enormous 
problems, especially as in no time at all, they join the ranks of the 
city’s impoverished groups. The elderly are also victims of the weaken- 
ing of family ties and, where they do not have sufficient savings, 
assets, or social security, find it difficult to survive in the mega-city. 

Efforts to assist women are best carried out when they are young, 
and in the form of public and private efforts supporting formal 
schooling. Studies have shown that the number of years spent in 
school is one of the best predictors of women's welfare, whether this 
is measured in number of children born, capacity to earn money, or 
overall life expectancy. Unfortunately, in many cultures, parents pre- 
fer boys to girls as cultural traditions expect sons to support their 
parents in old age while girls join their husband’s family. A most im- 
portant intervention, therefore, is a public policy that provides free 
compulsory education to all young people, especially girls. This may 
even be supplemented in some countries by incentive schemes where- 
by parents receive financial rewards for every year that a girl is 
kept in school until the end of secondary education. 

Urban programmes to improve the literacy rates of adult females, 
to train them in community organization skills that will enable them 
to participate in community decision-making, to provide them with 
credit and business skills to make it possible for them to earn their 
own income and with nursery and preschool services to allow them to 
enter gainful employment are badly needed in mega-cities. Of crucial 
importance, also, are programmes to allow women to control their 
own fertility so that they are able to have control over their own 
bodies. 

In-school and out of school youth need special programmes to 
respond to their special needs. Governmental and NGO efforts to 
assist street children have been launched in many mega-cities with 
some success. Vocational schooling, counselling, and motivation are 
needed for disadvantaged youth, especially those who have lived out- 
side the influence of the family for some time. The traditional institu- 
tions to deal with wayward youth (reformatories, orphanages, and 
jails) have been known to sometimes exacerbate the problem. Social 
and welfare efforts, particularly those carried out by communities and 
NGOs, have been particularly useful in many mega-cities. Such 
efforts include skills training, “Big Brother” programmes, counsel- 
ling, drug rehabilitation, and shelters and hostels for the young. 

As the population of mega-cities ages, the plight of the elderly is 
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gaining greater attention. Traditionally, the elderly were looked after 
in the context of the family, especially in cultures that revered old 
age as being synonymous with wisdom. Increasingly, however, the 
elderly in mega-cities are left to fend for themselves as housing short- 
ages. lower nuclear family income, and weakening kinship ties make 
it more and more difficult to rely on the family. In many mega-cities, 
public and NGO programmes have been initiated to help the elderly. 
Among the more innovative of these are: 

1. Public programmes that offer incentives to families that agree to 
look after elderly members. These could include tax breaks, finan- 
cial subsidies, or civic awards. In some Chinese cities, for exam- 
ple. young families are given financial incentives if they agree to 
“adopt” an elderly person and care for him or her even if that per- 
son is not related to them. 

2. Homes for the aged that are integrated with communities have 
been set up in many North American and European cities. Typi- 
cally small and looked after by professional staff, these homes do 
not isolate the elderly in large institutions. For as long as they are 
physically able to be up and about, the residents of these homes 
are able to participate in community affairs, do their shopping, 
and lead lives in tune with the pace and rhythm of urban life. 

3. Health care for the elderly that relies on community assistance and 
mobile services instead of large hospital-like environments are 
especially appropriate. To be avoided are institutions with ad- 
vanced technological services that isolate the elderly and only cater 
to their physiological and medical needs. 

4. Home ownership arrangements where the elderly are able to live 
normal lives within a community context have been tried and 
should be encouraged. 

5. Continuing education and leisure activities for the elderly that en- 
able them to be intellectually, physically, and economically active 
for as long as they are able to are needed. In many cities, old 
people are encouraged to continue to be gainfully employed in 
such functions as community work, teaching, or imparting old tradi- 
tions and craft skills to the young. In this way, the elderly are rec- 
ognized and respected for what they can offer at the same time 
that they earn extra income. 

Concluding remarks and research needs 

The social and welfare needs in mega-cities of developed and devel- 
oping countries have not received as much attention as programmes 
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for comprehensive planning, urban management, or economic in- 
vestments. However, as shown in this paper, recent mega-trends 
and macroeconomic changes have made social and welfare conditions 
in mega-cities significantly worse. As the world faces the prospect of 
becoming half urban by the turn of the century, there is a need to 
understand the dynamics of the mega-city better, and, based on care- 
ful research, such understanding may become the foundation of de- 
velopmental policies. Some of the key research needs in mega-city 
development include the following: 

1. Social impacts of macroeconomic developments on the mega- 
city. During the last 10 years or so, major developments external to 
the city have had profound effects on urban development. Some 
of these include the global recession in the beginning of the 1980s, 
structural adjustments in developing country economies, the debt 
burden, and increased problems with rural-urban and international 
migration. While the evidence has been mainly qualitative up to now, 
there is a widespread feeling that all these trends have worsened so- 
cial and welfare aspects of urban life. To the extent that the macro- 
economic data allow, careful studies should be carried out on the 
scope of the social changes correlated with macroeconomic develop- 
ments. Mega-cities, although they usually form the core of national 
economies, usually do not have control over the larger forces that 
directly affect them. Such a study should explore central government 
and mega-city mechanisms that would help alleviate the social and 
welfare problems associated with macroeconomic changes. 

2. The urbanization of poverty. Quantitative and qualitative indica- 
tors of urban life are tending to show the steady growth of poverty in 
mega-cities. Growing poverty in urban areas needs to be studied 
in both developed and developing country cities. In the former, stud- 
ies should focus on the marked increase of the homeless, deteriorat- 
ing housing conditions, the return of contagious diseases such as 
tuberculosis in areas where they were virtually eradicated in the past, 
and in rising drug use and crime rates. In the latter, urban poverty 
studies are needed on the continued growth of slum and squatter 
areas, more beggars and street dwellers, persistence of contagious 
diseases such as cholera, diarrhoea and other water-borne diseases, 
and the expansion of inner city slums occupied by third or fourth 
generation slum dwellers left behind by upwardly mobile individ- 
uals. Based on the results of these studies, more policy-oriented 
approaches may be formulated. 
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3. Changing role and status of women in mega-cities. The mega- 
trends affecting mega-city developments have significant implications 
for the changing role and status of women. Studies of internal and 
international migration already show the differential participation of 
women in migration streams to urban agglomerations. Rapid changes 
in social relationships associated with urbanization, theoretically, 
break the traditional bonds that relegate women to inferior roles. 
However, case-studies and targeted studies are needed to find out 
if this hypothesis is true. There are qualitative studies suggesting 
that special groups of women (unmarried women with children, single 
women, elderly women) may be adversely affected in a more critical 
way by rapid social changes in urban areas. These studies have to be 
verified and, if found true, measures for alleviating and improving 
the conditions of these disadvantaged groups should be found. 

4. Popular participation in mega-city development. The rhetoric 
of development is increasingly advocating the strengthened role of 
popular participation in urban life. Popular participation is variously 
defined to include communities and neighbourhoods, the private sec- 
tor, civic associations and clubs, non-governmental organizations, 
and special interest groups. Most of the evidence on the positive role 
of popular participation, however, is qualitative and anecdotal. The 
so-called success stories are usually limited in scope, the cases written 
cover the initial period of euphoric success and neglect to include 
cases of long-term failures, and they fail to illustrate how popular 
participation could be institutionalized in such a way that the process 
of popular participation can become a predictable component of 
mega-city development. Most studies are also unique to a particular 
city or country; they neglect to isolate the general or common factors 
that may transcend cultural and historical particulars. Perhaps a more 
thorough study of popular participation based on analysis of an 
adequate number of cases would be able to provide some answers to 
the real (as against the ideological) importance of participation in 
metropolitan life. 

Popular imaginings of the mega-city of the future dwell primarily 
on the technological marvels, such as anti-gravity trains, greenhouse 
agriculture, computerized home shopping, solar powered cars. etc. In 
contrast, research and thinking on the social and welfare aspects of 
mega-city life hark back to nostalgic ideals of the small community, 
the traditional family, the reliance on civic conscience and charity, 
the town meeting as the medium for community decision-making, 
and the resurgence of voluntarism and private enterprise. It is natural 
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for a time-lag to occur before social changes catch up with physical 
technologies, but urban societies seem to be reverting to old norms 
instead of adapting to technological trends. What cannot be ignored, 
however, is the increasing deterioration of social life in mega-cities. 
There seems to be an inability to apply some of the near-magical in- 
novations in science and technology to the human condition. If this 
incapacity persists, the future of the mega-city, and the future of the 
human species, might not be such a bright one. 
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Economic development and urbanization 

The nineteenth century can be called the century of urbanization of 
the industrialized countries. There is no doubt that there is a strong 
historical correlation between economic development and urbaniza- 
tion processes, as indicated in table l. 1 

Prior to 1800, no European country had more than 50 per cent of 
its whole population living in urban areas. After 1850, the process of 
urbanization accelerated so rapidly that there is now no European 
country with under 50 per cent of its population in urban areas. This 
means that in the course of only one century, practically all European 
countries have moved from a prevalently rural to a prevalently urban 
situation with a high incidence of urbanization (47 per cent); the ex- 
ceptions are Yugoslavia (46 per cent), Albania (34 per cent), and 
Portugal (30 per cent). 

While in Europe urban development can be said to have started in 
the Middle Ages, in North America, urban development started from 
a very low level at the end of the eighteenth century and subsequent- 
ly became one of the most intensive urban processes. In 1790, the 
United States was virtually an agricultural country, with only five per 
cent of its population living in urban areas. New York City had a 
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Table 1 Percentage of urban population. 1990 


More developed countries 73 

North America 74 

Europe 75 

North 85 

West 83 

South 68 

East 64 

Oceania 70 

Australia 86 

New Zealand 84 

Latin America 69 

Central America 61 

Caribbean 55 

Tropical South America 71 

Temperate South America 85 

USSR 66 

Less Developed Countries 32 

Asia 29 

West 58 

South 26 

South-East 27 

East 29 

Africa 31 

Northern 41 

West 30 

East 18 

Central 37 

Southern 53 


Source: World Population Data Sheet (Washington. 
D.C.: Population Reference Bureau. 1990). 

Note: World average 41 per cent. 


population of just over 30,000. By 1900, the city had 3 million inhabit- 
ants and represented the greatest urban concentration in the world. 2 

If we move to the developing countries, we find a very definite con- 
firmation of the historical correlation between economic development 
and urbanization. However, in these countries the process of urb- 
anization is often so rapid that it precedes economic development, 
thus increasing social marginalization in the urban areas. 3 

According to Pizzomo, the process of urbanization in the develop- 
ing countries can be described as a process of over-urbanization on 
the basis of the following observations: 

- The level of urbanization in the developing countries is higher 
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than that of urbanized countries with the same level of indus- 
trialization. 

- The process of urbanization in the developing countries has in- 
creased more rapidly in recent years than in the economically ad- 
vanced countries; quite the opposite can be observed in relation to 
increases in per capita incomes. 

- In developing countries, migration flows to urban areas exceed the 
job supply. 

In this brief correlation between economic development and urb- 
anization, it is important to look at what is known as the process of 
megalopolization. 

The 1990s; The period of megapolization 

If the nineteenth century was the century of urbanization, the twen- 
tieth century can be described as the century of metropolization 
(cities with more than 1 million inhabitants) and then megapolization 
(cities with more than 8 million inhabitants). 4 In the previous century 
there were very few cities with a population that exceeded 1 million 
inhabitants. By 1900 there were 15 (London being one of them), and 
by 1950 115, with populations that ranged between 1 and 8 million in- 
habitants. In 1970 there were 252 cities with a population of over 1 
million inhabitants, and 4 cities - New York, London, Tokyo, and 
Shanghai - whose populations exceeded 8 million inhabitants. 

Megapolization is a distinctive feature of the second half of this 
century. By 1985 there were 11 cities with more than 8 million inhabi- 
tants (see table 2). 5 It is an extremely important trend, whose con- 
sequences appear to be irreversible, as very clearly evidenced by 
sociological analysis. Undoubtedly megapolization is much more than 
a purely demographic phenomenon; its many repercussions on socie- 
ty and lifestyles can be expected to be lasting. 


Table 2 Cities with 8 million or more inhabitants as of 1985 (in millions) 


1. Mexico City 

18.1 

7. Buenos Aires 

10.9 

2. Tokyo 

17.2 

8. Rio de Janeiro 

10.4 

3. Sao Paulo 

15.9 

9. Seoul 

10.2 

4. New York 

15.3 

10. Bombay 

10.1 

5. Shanghai 

11.8 

11. Los Angeles 

10.0 

6. Calcutta 

11.0 




Source: Pedro Beltrao Calderon. Sociotogia delta sviluppo (Sociology of development) (Rome: 
Editrice PontiAda University Grcgoriana. 1988), p. 215. 
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It is important to stress that megapolization is a qualitative jump 
that brings urbanization to the global level, overcoming the historical 
logic of nation-states and even of regions, and entering into a “world 
dimension.” 6 This is now occurring in the second half of the twentieth 
century. A second aspect of this new trend concerns the concentra- 
tion of a very high proportion of the inhabitants of a country in the 
urban area. Mexico City is an example: already in the 1970s one- 
fourth of all Mexicans lived in the capital city. These two specific 
characteristics are creating a new kind of urban aggregation, with 
new needs and demands that in turn have a global impact. 

In addition to the above, there is also the fact that we do not have 
only one model of urban concentration that one can conceptualize. 7 
When is a mega-city such? Is it only a quantitative issue? What dis- 
tinguishes the mega-city from a metropolis? What specific character- 
istics does it have, beyond numbers? Maybe each city belongs to a 
different methodologically defined entity. What is the impact of 
migration - permanent or temporary or even of a commuting nature 
- on a large city where people need the infrastructures for travel, 
food, and so on but do not permanently sleep in the town? What is 
the connotation of a satellite town, taking into account its relations 
with the major town? What are the limitations of censuses, which fre- 
quently are incapable of capturing such differences? 

These are just some of the issues that are now emerging. The 
mega-city issue will be central to the future of many countries and 
peoples 8 and has not been the object of research in its various aspects 
as it should have been. 

The urban family 

Although the family as a social institution has been greatly influenced 
by the process of urbanization, it is not easy to grasp to the full the 
extent of this influence, because of confusion between the influence 
of urbanization and that of industrialization. The influence that the 
city has had on the family is also differentiated depending on the 
level of income, the job of the family members - for example, 
whether the family is a craft family, a working-class family, a white- 
collar family, etc. 

In any event the specific influence of the trend must also be related 
to (1) family size; (2) the function of the family in terms of it being a 
social institution and a social group; (3) the power structure and the 
interpersonal relations between the sexes; (4) the social role of the 
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various members of the family within and outside of the household; 
(5) family habits, rituals, etc. 

If we look at family size (an aspect that will be further developed 
in the case-studies to be presented in the next part of the paper), we 
can say in very general terms that families are very definitely becom- 
ing smaller. This trend has already occurred in the industrialized 
countries and can be expected to increase in the developing coun- 
tries. The ideal family size, according to this trend, is from two to 
three children per family. 

Another trend to take into consideration is the increasingly difficult 
relations between generations in the mega-cities, due to lack of space 
and co-residence. The space issue will become ever more complex as 
cities increase in size. The tendency to build smaller rather than lar- 
ger houses has, and will obviously continue to have, an impact on 
family size and intergenerational relations, especially as life expectan- 
cy continues to increase. 

Closely related to these issues is the importance of structures or in- 
frastructures for people living alone, the aged who need specific ser- 
vices, or groups of aged who live in compounds with their own inde- 
pendence and at the same time some company and social relations 
but who are physically isolated from the rest of the community. For 
these kinds of needs, the “district” question seems to become an 
answer to different needs and would give a certain human dimension, 
even in a large town. This kind of vision, which seems mainly related 
to industrialized countries, may have a certain logic in the developing 
countries, where urbanization often precedes industrialization and 
similar isolation problems could develop in direct relation to the size 
of the city. 

Another trend shown by research is that family relations can ex- 
tend in cities even over four generations, though spread over the 
urban area. This trend seems to be re-enforced in the developing 
countries, where the responsibility of family members is directed to- 
wards the original rural society. In some studies it is claimed that the 
extended family and non-coresidence continue to exist. 9 This may 
well be the case with the increasing need of group support in the 
large cities of the developing countries. 

In relation to function, the urban family has been studied mostly in 
relation to its disintegration. More recently, especially in the US, 
analyses have been geared to the need to solve crises in families. This 
kind of analysis has the great disadvantage of considering the middle- 
class US family and comparing it with pioneering families. The urban 
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family and the decrease in its economic productive function are very 
much part of the analysis carried out between the two wars. After the 
Second World War. in analysing the family, particularly the urban 
family, the social function has become increasingly important. This 
kind of analysis takes into consideration the reproductive function of 
the family, as well as the different socio-economic categories of fami- 
lies, and more recently other functions, such as education, religion, 
health, and recreation in different kinds of families. 

The analysis of the economic function of the family has also be- 
come more related to family consumption. While this must be seen as 
being very closely related to the industrialized world, all the other 
functions must be considered in terms of the impact of the city on 
developing country families. Consumption as a family function is 
already becoming important in many developing countries and will 
become increasingly so, although more in some than in others, in- 
fluencing other aspects of life, such as production and lifestyles. 
Indeed, in the urban area the family is becoming a very different eco- 
nomic unit, with different requirements. In many cases it has become 
more affluent, in others poorer. 

In relation to power structures within the urban family, the internal 
structure of the family and the relations within it, there is a tendency 
for a greater equality between parents and less authoritarian relations 
between parents and children. These trends have often been indi- 
cated as a move towards an egalitarian family, based on different ele- 
ments. Again, it is necessary to diversify in analysing such trends, in 
terms of the developing and even the industrialized countries, as well 
as in cultural terms, at least in temporal terms, as the process is 
under way and is, in my view, irreversible. 

The reasons behind the trend for a more egalitarian family are (1) 
the family is based on a better social and economic position of 
women, as well as their growing psychological independence (this 
point will also be further developed later); (2) the decrease of the re- 
productive role of the family in economic terms, with the consump- 
tion role increasing; (3) the reduction of the influence of religion in 
the family; (4) the change in traditional values, such as children’s 
submission to the father; (5) the greater influence of other factors: 
school, television, peer groups, associations, etc. 

Sociologists believe that the greatest change to have occurred in 
the family is the reduction in the authority of the husband and 
father. 10 This trend has undoubtedly become increasingly evident 
in the industrialized countries; however, with diversification, it is 
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already very much present in the developing countries. In the indus- 
trialized countries it is especially noticeable in relation especially to 
migrant families, as shown by research. 

Another important indicator of the influence of the city on rela- 
tions within families is the accentuation of the division of age groups 
and classes within the family. The urban environment seems to create 
more problems with regard to the co-residence of different age 
classes. In turn, different institutions also tend or try to satisfy the 
needs of the various age groups, especially the younger ones, thus 
creating a subculture of the young, frequently with interests and roles 
that are in contradiction with the family itself. Professional activities 
also tend to create subcultures that make the relations between the 
different age groups more difficult. This means that centripetal forces 
in relation to the family are present in the city, thus rendering the 
family a weaker social institution. 

With the ageing of the population, the subculture of the aged is 
once again a very strong centripetal move that may have very strong 
effects: whether the external institutions try to answer the needs 
of the older age group is quite another matter, but it is apparently 
centripetal. 

Recent sociological studies indicate the existence of forces tending 
in the opposite direction that seem to be re-enforcing the family. 
These trends may be linked to the characteristics of cities, which tend 
to rationalize relationships and life activities and to bureaucratize 
almost all aspects of living, because of the complexity of city life. 
These two aspects, rationalization and bureaucratization, seem to re- 
duce the space available to the individual to express emotions. The 
family seems to be the only area for such expression, which, in turn, 
can make the family extremely vulnerable as so many demands are 
placed on it. 

This is the cause of the apparent contradiction between the psycho- 
logical expectation from the family and the higher incidence of 
broken families and unhappy marriages. On the one side, material 
impersonality becomes stronger in cities and places on the family 
expectations that sometimes make it fragile because it is incapable 
of responding to them. We have extreme individuality of life in cities 
and, on the other side, we have the social expectations from the 
family. 

As Elise Boulding puts it, ‘'families are the primary agents of social 
change in any society .” 11 She underlines the myth, which still exists, 
that in some societies families were “golden-age families” and the 
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families of today are only pain and no devotion. Instead, the truth 
lies somewhere in between the past and the present, offering a third 
solution: the capacity of human beings to continuously live in change. 
Elise Boulding uses the metaphor "the family is a dance of growth,” 
thus conveying the magic and the dynamics of the difficulties of fami- 
ly life. 12 

Mega-cities and the family in transition 

Once the population of a city exceeds 8 million, families seem to start 
to encounter even greater difficulties than those already described. I 
shall try to examine the long-term effects of the mega-city on the 
family, as 1 believe that this is the only way to look at an issue that is 
inevitably long term, since it is based on values, lifestyle, and choices 
that all have a long-term dimension. 

Family size seems to tend to follow the world trend of a two-child 
family. However, this is a process that is slower and more lengthy 
than the process of development of the mega-city. Mexico City, Rio 
de Janeiro, or even Calcutta are examples of this contradiction and 
emblematic of the situation. 

The percentage of families actually co-residing may tend to become 
smaller in order to survive in a strongly oppressive environment such 
as the mega-city; however, the smaller family will still keep up the 
more extended relations with the parents or near relatives, if they 
live at hand, or even with distant cousins. A Nairobi case-study 
shows that when a cousin (i.e. someone from the same tribe) is in 
town, the relative living in the town is responsible for him or her. In 
any event, the size of houses is an important factor: it is very difficult 
for families to find or afford houses large enough to accommodate ex- 
tended families. 

The number of children per family seems not to decrease so easily 
in mega-cities, as in Mexico City or other mega-cities, as evidenced 
by the number of small children begging in the streets or making pet- 
ty thefts, even in Nairobi, where almost 90 per cent of the population 
lives in slums. 

What seems to be important in relation to family size in mega-cities 
is the type of support system that develops, whether in the slums, in 
the “barrios” of Bogota, or in the "pueblos jovanes” of Lima, where 
women from different families support each other: one woman goes 
into town, into domestic service or to sell fruit juices and chickens. 
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and the other stays at home to look after the children - a sort of sub- 
stitute for family support. 

The family in a way becomes a household, in the sense of support- 
ive relationships, as in the Nairobi example, where blood ties are the 
ties that count, when even the family has been left behind in the vil- 
lage, or as in the case of Lima, where supportive ties substitute for 
the family. 

The point is that in mega-cities, ties or bonds have to develop in 
different ways and not necessarily only within the family as usually 
conceived (parents, children, grandparents, parents, and grandchil- 
dren). What seems important is that ties should be capable of adapt- 
ing to different situations and environments and being supportive in 
order to survive. 

In other cases, women create ties between families in a situation 
of danger or extreme need: in Warsaw the women built schools for 
the children after the destruction brought by World War II. We can 
cite the women of Japan, and closer to our time, the women of Mex- 
ico City after the 1985 earthquake: first they guaranteed the survival 
of their wounded families and then revived the social structure in 
terms of solidarity. In a sense, these women and families acted, at a 
time of destruction and when the public authorities seemed unable to 
provide for them, to revive the social structure, which inevitably was 
affected. Moreover, the size of Mexico City (the population has now 
reached 20 million inhabitants - more than the entire population of 
Australia) obviously increased the magnitude of such a great disaster. 
In a situation of danger and distress, therefore, the family as a pri- 
mary living unit expresses its great strength. 

In this context we should recall that mega-cities are relatively recent 
developments. The different family configuration seems to spring 
from the search for protection and answers to emotional needs. This 
is more than evident in the urban environment, as briefly indicated 
earlier. 

In the mega-cities we also find what we might call neighbourhood 
alliances: young married mothers alliances among the mothers of 
children attending a particular school; alliances in religious or even 
professional communities; and alliances within ethnic groups. The im- 
portant point is to have some form of social support that may origi- 
nate from an individual's activity or his or her role in the family or 
within specific institutions. 

What seems to be emerging is a kind of service system that is more 
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flexible and innovative, being geared to needs as they emerge and de- 
veloped by the people themselves, the families and households. Of 
course such innovative spontaneous infrastructures are more difficult 
to manage than regional or municipal public infrastructures. They 
usually develop within the neighbourhood, or even within a single 
block. Being so decentralized, it is difficult to link such infrastructures 
as they are created to meet different needs, and hence the difficulty 
of seeing them in their long-term perspective. 

Another point to consider is the time dimension as related to 
space. In the extended mega-cities people obviously need a lot of 
time to get from one part of the city to the other. This means making 
allowances that weaken the family or its structures: people find them- 
selves having to leave the family unit. It means different relations also 
within the family. It can mean a greater gap in generational differ- 
ences. Older people become more isolated and find themselves hav- 
ing to depend on public organizations or on the goodwill of younger 
people, as the younger people, once they have jobs and start work- 
ing, are often far away from the family. Solitude is the great menace 
for members of the family. 

Thus the mega-city can either keep the family together in terms of 
generations closing to the outside or separate it. with the older mem- 
bers of the family being left alone, unless cultural bonds emerge in 
some stronger way. For example, in Shanghai, where the Chinese 
family, with its strong sense of duty toward the older members of the 
family, in a way bridges the difficulties between generations that have 
been created by the mega-city, keeping the old people within the 
family, with specific functions, such as looking after the only grand- 
child. 

If we turn to consider the function of the family in the mega-city in 
economic terms, it is without doubt increasingly related to consump- 
tion rather than to production. The only ties in terms of production 
can be related to the activities of the various family members: finding 
ways of survival and bringing back to the family the results of their 
labour. 

In looking at the internal structure of the family and its interrela- 
tions in the mega-city, we see that the marginalization of age groups 
arises even more frequently in the mega-city than in other urban 
structures. The young find their peers in institutions that figure in 
their lives: school first and then other institutions, including even the 
media, sports, music, and so on. The next age group is absorbed 
in its work. As it becomes the older generation, it starts to be in- 
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creasingly marginalized. The only limit to this process of marginaliza- 
tion is to be found in the cultural roots of many of the families. Here 
again I would cite the example of the older population of Shanghai, 
where old men have an interest in animals - birds, goldfish - or of 
Calcutta and Bombay, where the ever extended family still seems to 
survive. 

The relations between men and women in the family can become 
further complicated by various factors: the need for both to find em- 
ployment, or a high percentage of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment among the men, which is relatively common. 

This is something that has been shown very clearly in research con- 
ducted in Latin America. In Lima especially, women are forced to 
find ways for the family to survive, while the men have no job and 
often squander the little that the women manage to earn . 13 

In terms of family structures, the loss of paternal authority in the 
urban society is also very closely linked to the strength of cultural 
identity in mega-cities. From research conducted by the author in 
Canada , 14 the authority of the father in the Italian migrant family 
seems not to have changed too greatly, the main changes having 
occurred at the economic level. At the social level, decisions concern- 
ing the education and the marriage of the children, for example, are 
still subject to the authority of the father, with some influence of the 
mother on educational issues. In other words, when cultural identity 
ties are strong, the diminished authority of the father, mostly related 
to industrialized countries, seems to not occur. 

Another phenomenon that is more noticeable in mega-cities is the 
higher incidence of women as heads of households: women who are 
separated, widowed, divorced, or single and working alone for the 
children. This is one of the most important trends that is leading to 
the increasing “feminization" of poverty and seems to be a character- 
istic of the urban environment. 

Two case-studies: Buenos Aires and Bogota 

The United Nations University has conducted important field re- 
search involving eight developing countries (of which only two will be 
cited here). The topic of research, as related to urban areas, con- 
cerned the issue of changes in the household and in women’s roles. ,s 

The urban area research concerned the mega-city of Buenos Aires 
and also Bogota, which, though not an actual mega-city, seems to 
contain points of relevance. 
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In the area of greater Buenos Aires, San Martin being the specific 
site, the research focused mainly on women and households, in which 
the women worked in the textile industry. The need for both the men 
and the women working emerged very clearly. When women were 
the only providers in the household, they controlled the finances. An 
interesting aspect was that women seemed to have what was referred 
to as “formal management” on matters related to everday decisions 
but not on extras, such as vacations, for example, repairs, etc. 

What emerged very clearly was the very long hours spent in travel- 
ling to and from the factory every day and also the fact that the 
division of labour in the household in fact changed very little, even 
though the women worked outside the home. So much so that in 
Buenos Aires the women spent on average two hours a day on house- 
work during the week, and four hours at the weekend; this of course 
in addition to working hours. Men seem to participate very little. 
Fieldwork has shown very clearly that this is a general trend in many 
countries and does not seem to undergo, through the years, any great 
change in urban areas. 

Concerning work in developing countries and mega-cities, the 
young women tend to start work at the same age as their mothers 
did. In Latin America their very first job is usually domestic work 
(Bogotd and Buenos Aires being the cases presented here) or in the 
textile industries. It is also clear that women's work is still valued at a 
lower level than men’s. This point is also shown in research in China, 
even if in the urban area the difference seems to be mitigated because 
state control is stronger . 16 

Marriage age changes very slowly in the developing countries, even 
in the mega-cities. Children are often born, and jobs found, before 
marriage. What is clearly indicated is that families, whether formally 
constituted or not, start a little later than in the recent past, but child 
bearing in the developing countries still starts at an early age. 

The situation is undoubtedly different in the industrialized coun- 
tries, where stable unions and child bearing are being gradually post- 
poned, even to after the completion of the woman’s thirtieth year. 
This is increasingly evident in cities such as London; however, it is 
not a global trend: in New York, for example, among the Hispanic 
and the black populations, the changes in age at first marriage and 
first child are less marked. 

Changes in marriage patterns or in the age of the first stable union 
are also influenced by religious factors, as indicated in the past by 
research conducted by S. Agarwala . 17 Even if the data are not very 
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recent, they seem to be important because they indicate how age 
at marriage among the Hindu population was very low and has not 
changed that much. 

In India age at marriage for the Hindu population is still very low: 
19 for males and 13 for females. As many of the mega-cities are in 
India, this kind of indication has to be taken into consideration, even 
though more research is needed. For Muslims, age at marriage is old- 
er for men - 21 - but only 14 for women. This too is changing, but 
the growing Muslim population in cities is an element to be taken 
into consideration. Christians tend to marry later, males at 24 and 
women at 17.5. There has been very little change in age at marriage 
of males, as indicated in the research carried out for the United Na- 
tions University in greater Buenos Aires and in Bogota, and only a 
very slight change in female age at marriage (around 19). 

According to Ogburn’s analysis, the religious element and its in- 
fluence on family size seems to be weakening. In the developing 
countries, however, 1 would say that this is not the case. This point 
must be taken into consideration, since most of the mega-cities are in 
the developing countries, where the religious aspect is very strong. 
The religious element can be expected to continue to have a marked 
influence among the immigrant populations of the industrialized 
countries: the so-called "third world in the first world.” 

In the two case-studies cited. Bogota and Buenos Aires, it emerged 
very clearly that the religious factor still has an important influence 
on family size, age at marriage, age at the birth of the first child, child 
spacing, etc. As to the older cohort, to which I have already made 
some reference, to some extent this research and the other fieldwork 
undertaken have shown that this cohort seems to be separated in- 
creasingly from the rest of the family, with a polarization of the age 
cohorts. The debate on this issue is still very much open, as indicated 
by Nancy Foner. 18 who. taking into consideration urbanization and 
industrialization, claims that the modernization process seems to pro- 
duce a decline in the status of the older cohort. According to this au- 
thor. in the rewards system of the modernization process, the older 
generation certainly receives fewer rewards. Such rewards include 
esteem, influence, and the highly prioritized values of industrialized 
and industrializing society. As young people have greater access to 
economic roles, the roles related to rights, or even to political power, 
are superseded by those related to economic capacity, for example, 
or by the greater importance attributed to ideas, influenced by 
schools, political parties, etc. However, in the developing countries, 
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where, as already mentioned, the process of urbanization sometimes 
precedes industrialization, the role of the older generation seems not 
necessarily to decline, remaining as it had been in the village. If the 
older cohort remains in the village itself as the head of the tribe or 
the family, it still keeps the valued role and the respect of the young 
in the village, or even within the mega-city. In some cases, for exam- 
ple in Africa during the period of colonization, the role of the elders 
was even enhanced. This may still hold true in the modern process of 
urbanization. 

What may be the issue in mega-cities in relation to the role of the 
elder generation is that there may be manifold aspects to this role, 
which is not only economic. It is not easy to say if the authority of the 
elders is declining, holding fast, or even growing. Empirical research 
is needed in order to understand this issue, which is one that is cul- 
ture bound. It might well be that, after an initial decline, it will come 
to the fore once again on the basis of values, which are re-evaluated 
and are, again, important when economic values alone are no longer 
sufficient. They may even be revaluated for religious reasons. 

It is true that the gains of one generation or cohort, according to a 
set of values, are sometimes at the expense of another generation. To 
apply a single role to the process of megapolization in the various re- 
gions is, however, at the very least superficial. To be sure, too little 
research has been done. 

Conclusions 

What can be concluded in this paper is that although analysis of 
changes in the household and urban society as a whole may be par- 
tially applied to the mega-cities, not much has been done in terms of 
empirical research on this topic in relation to mega-cities per se. The 
dimensions of mega-cities, and the greater distances and dispersion 
that they entail, need to be carefully considered, bearing in mind, 
however, that the greater the dispersion, the stronger the need for 
the support of the family, in its emotional answering capacity, even as 
the sole holder of responses to such needs. Again, this will probably 
mean a greater vulnerability of the family and the household. 

Such research would need to be diversified in ethnic and cultural 
terms. As an example, it would be necessary, in relation to Mexico 
City, Calcutta, or Rio de Janeiro, to investigate the different re- 
sponses of ethnic groups to the impact of the mega-city. Taking Rio 
de Janeiro as a first example, recognizing the presence of different 
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ethnic groups from the north-west or from the north-east, with differ- 
ent African backgrounds in some cases, conveys the importance of 
the possible differences in terms of reactions of households to the 
same types of trends in relation to culture. Special attention has to be 
paid to an understanding of the effects of migration on the family and 
on the household. 

In addition to such research, indications for policy would also be 
related to the need for local governments or international organiza- 
tions to first get at the basis of such dynamics, in terms of ethnic 
groups, related to religions and rights and different values, in order 
to understand how the family can be supported in the change. Institu- 
tional support is needed as well as lightening the burden of women, 
who often have a double role and are often also heads of households. 
It will also be necessary to provide well-directed support for the older 
generation, which will increase in the mega-cities. 

In conclusion, I would stress the need for the support systems 
themselves also to obtain the necessary backup. More flexible, in- 
novative infrastructures (such as child care, health clinics, tailored 
education and training) may well be more adaptable than the state in- 
itiatives and be better suited to rapid change. Frequently they are 
better accepted by the population. The family and the household are 
often at the core of such support systems and thus may be able to 
counteract the centripetal forces, described earlier, that seem to 
emerge in the urbanized family as a first reaction, and some of the 
negative effects of such forces for the young and the older genera- 
tion. 
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Introduction 

This paper draws upon material developed in the project, “Popula- 
tion Growth and Policies in Mega-cities,” currently under way in the 
Population Policy Section of the Population Division of the United 
Nations. Studies are being prepared on some 20 developing country 
mega-cities. To date, 13 reports have been published (Bangkok, 
Bombay, Cairo, Calcutta, Dacca, Delhi, Jakarta, Karachi, Madras, 
Metro Manila, Mexico City, Sao Paulo, and Seoul). The discussion in 
this paper, which is limited to these 13 cities, focuses on a few 
selected topics: current spatial strategies, urban land policy, urban 
services, and institutional development. 


Current spatial strategies 

A large number of developing country mega-cities have adopted spa- 
tial strategies designed to promote a polycentric structure as a means 
of slowing the growth of the metropolitan region. In Bombay, for ex- 
ample. planners have attempted to promote an ambitious second 
metropolitan region across Thane Creek, in New Bombay. In two 
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other mega-cities in India. Calcutta and Madras, ambitious decentra- 
lization strategies have failed to take into account the very slow 
growth of these metropolitan areas and the fact that economic 
stagnation does not create the right climate for effective and efficient 
decentralization. Delhi has a more propitious growth environment, 
but even Delhi has experienced difficulties in implementing its decen- 
tralization programme of 18 growth centres, including six ring towns 

[14]. 

Other cities, such as Cairo and Jakarta, have attempted to alter the 
axis of growth, changing it from the past north-south axis to an east- 
west one, but so far success has been limited [8, 19]. Dacca adopted 
a northern development corridor strategy after 1981, but its growth 
pattern is deviating widely from the proposed strategy. Seoul has 
been more successful in promoting a directional strategy by adopting 
a series of measures, such as new towns and satellite cities, industrial 
estates and complementary industrial location measures, public trans- 
port investments, land use controls, restrictions on the expansion of 
educational facilities, and residential taxes to promote development 
south of the Han River [11]. However, even the Seoul experience has 
been criticized. The large green belt zone has resulted in dramatic in- 
creases in land and housing prices; moreover, a World Bank study 
suggested that industrial decentralization occurred because of market 
forces and not as a result of government policies [29]. 

It is generally agreed that spatial restructuring is a necessary 
condition for successful adjustment to mega-city size. Many of the 
negative externalities of big city size, such as traffic congestion and 
pollution, can be reduced by decentralization and suburbanization. 
However, mega-city policy makers have frequently not promoted 
polycentric development very effectively. In part, this failure was the 
result of limited capital resources and a chronic inability to control 
land uses, but these constraints are not a total explanation. In some 
cities, results would have been better if policy makers had tried to 
follow and support locational adjustments by the market rather than 
attempting and failing to counteract market forces. Resources were 
often wasted by investing in infrastructure in the wrong places, or too 
soon (in advance of prospective demand). In other cities, planners 
proposed spatial strategies that were too ambitious relative to the 
current rate of mega-city growth. Clearly, the central issue is to learn 
how, when, and where to intervene to promote an efficient poly- 
centric structure rather than to impede it. 
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Urban land policy 

Whereas key questions in developing country mega-cities are how to 
increase the total supply of land accessible to low income households 
and how to make better use of the substantial underutilized land 
areas, most governments have not adopted effective policies. Certain- 
ly, a study of land policies in the 13 mega-cities under review in this 
paper underlines this point. The land supply problem is generally in- 
dependent of the type of ownership. It is as severe in cities where 
much of the land is publicly owned, such as Karachi and Delhi, as in 
cities where most of the land is privately owned, such as Bangkok, 
Metro Manila, or Seoul [3], In all cases, the price of land has in- 
creased much faster than the consumer price index, exacerbating the 
difficulty of acquiring land for low income housing. In some cities, 
this price increase is partially explained by special circumstances, 
such as the absolute scarcity of land not subject to flooding (Dacca), 
purchases by nationals returning from working in the Middle East 
(Karachi and Dacca), or the existence of a large green belt (Seoul). 

A more general consideration, however, has been the appeal of 
land as an investment for storing capital and generating future capital 
gains. This speculation has occurred despite legislation and other 
measures to curb it. Because of the lack of enforceable measures for 
controlling land usage, the spatial structure of many cities has been 
determined primarily by private development, which is obviously 
governed by on-site profitability rather than long-term general wel- 
fare [1]. 

As a result of strong future demand for land in most developing 
countries and the lack of alternative investment channels, land is 
often seen as the only reliable avenue for investment. In countries 
where remittances from overseas earnings have been used for land 
purchases, this tendency is even more pronounced. In Dacca, for ex- 
ample. the world’s poorest mega-city, there has been intensive spe- 
culation in the urban land market in recent years. It is estimated that 
one-third of the remittances of expatriate workers have been used to 
purchase land. Land prices have risen about 40-60 per cent faster 
than the prices of other goods and services and are now completely 
out of line with income levels (15). Likewise, in Cairo, remittances 
from abroad have been involved in a majority of all residential land 
transactions in recent years and have been a major factor in fueling 
the rise in land prices [20], 
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In addition to creating an artificial scarcity and raising prices, spe- 
culation has had other undesirable effects. In many mega-cities, large 
betterment values - which are often due to improvements in accessi- 
bility resulting from public sector investments - have accrued to pri- 
vate developers, whereas the social costs of speculation (e.g., leap- 
frog development, longer commuting distances, higher commuting 
costs) have been passed on to the public. In other cities (e.g., 
Karachi), speculation has not only distorted the residential land mar- 
ket but also resulted in a highly dispersed, discontinuous pattern of 
urban development, with large vacant areas lying next to densely 
populated built-up areas. Servicing those areas has been highly un- 
economical. Water and sewerage pipes, power lines, and other ser- 
vice lines have to be installed with a capacity sufficient for the even- 
tual total development of a given area; they have remained under- 
used for such a long period of time, however, that cost recovery from 
user charges has been nearly impossible. 

Since land is an essential ingredient in all urban growth, devising 
equitable and efficient land development policies is one of the major 
challenges facing planners and policy makers in developing country 
mega-cities. Because land is not homogeneous - indeed, each parcel 
of land is unique - basic assumptions of perfectly competitive markets 
routinely fail to apply to land markets (7). Since market mechanisms 
alone are unlikely to produce an efficient allocation of land uses in 
cities, interventions in some form (e.g., physical, financial, legisla- 
tive, administrative) are required to increase efficiency, distribute ben- 
efits more equitably across income groups, and reduce the negative 
effects of inappropriate land development such as congestion and pol- 
lution [26]. Thus even the most capitalistic, free enterprise-oriented 
societies have increasingly imposed some measure of public control 
over the use of urban land. 

The degree of intervention has varied widely among countries. In a 
number of mega-cities (e.g., Bangkok, Cairo, Metro Manila), there 
have been virtually no effective measures to influence or control land 
development. Seoul, which is one of the few cities in the world that 
have experimented as much with a broad range of metropolitan de- 
velopment strategies, probably represents the opposite extreme. In- 
dependent of the degree of intervention, there are a number of simi- 
larities. Many mega-cities have formulated master plans that have 
included some prescriptions about the future directions of urban 
growth. These master plans rarely, if ever, have been realized and 
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have languished in metropolitan planning offices as irrelevant docu- 
ments [3]. The reasons are simple. The population projections under- 
pinning the master plans were widely off the mark, hence on-the- 
ground uses soon differed widely from land use patterns in the master 
plan. Moreover, most master plans were formulated in too rigid and 
inflexible a manner and did not allow for readjustments in the light of 
changing conditions. 

Land use controls, which generally were included as part of these 
master plans, have been largely ineffective. Controls often reflected a 
mainly engineering/architectural concern with order and the clear de- 
limitation of land uses inherent in developed country town planning 
ideals [26]. Desirable standards of plot size, infrastructure, and so 
forth were typically set at levels higher than could be afforded by the 
majority of low income residents. Moreover, there was little or 
no recognition of the limited powers of enforcement available to 
planning departments in most developing country mega-cities, where 
most land development has taken place outside the formal, regulated 
sector [2], 

Briefly summarizing a number of other direct public actions that 
governments have employed in an attempt to increase land supply: 
Measures designed to reduce the attractiveness of urban land as a 
vehicle for the storage of capital generally have been unsuccessful, 
mainly because so many members of the middle and upper classes in 
almost all non-socialist countries have invested directly or indirectly 
in land [5], In India and Pakistan, for example, where the authorities 
have long attempted to control speculation, restrictions on multiple 
holdings, the size of land holdings, and the warehousing of vacant 
land have been circumvented by a variety of tactics from legal 
appeals to the use of family proxies [2], 

Governments have also attempted to increase land supply through 
the legalization of land tenure. Experience from many developing 
countries has shown that tenure security can have powerful effects on 
urban residents’ incentive to invest in housing and associated infra- 
structure. Also, it is a precondition in many developing countries for 
access to formal mortgage financing. 

In a number of developing country mega-cities, problems have 
been encountered in legalizing tenure, particularly in regard to cost 
recovery. In Karachi, for example, despite vigorous follow-up and 
motivational campaigns, less than 10 per cent of residents came for- 
ward to obtain title. In other instances, granting security of tenure 
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has produced “upward filtration,” that is, the buying out of lower 
income residents by middle income households [5], Mexico City is a 
case in point. Ironically, in spite of official pronouncements seeking 
to control Mexico City's urban sprawl, the regularization programme 
has actually fostered the spread of unplanned urbanization. Indeed, 
once land on the urban fringes has been regularized and infrastruc- 
ture introduced, land and housing prices have risen rapidly, forcing 
lower income residents to sell out and move to cheaper, unserviced 
areas further out on the periphery, where the process is once again 
repeated [21], 

Modernization of cadastral and land registration systems represents 
a further attempt to increase land supply. There is growing recogni- 
tion that a major reason why local administrations in most developing 
country cities have not coped successfully with urban population 
growth is because they are ‘flying blind,” that is, they simply do not 
know what is going on in their local land markets [25]. The informa- 
tion base in many developing country mega-cities is improving, par- 
ticularly with the aid of aerial photography, which eliminates much 
labour-intensive data gathering. By and large, however, most mega- 
cities lack sufficient accurate and current data on patterns of land 
conversion, the number of housing units (formal and informal) built 
during the past year, infrastructure deployment patterns, land subdi- 
vison patterns, and so forth. Frequently, urban maps are 20-30 years 
old and lack any description of entire sections of cities, and particu- 
larly of the burgeoning peri-urban areas. Without information, many 
planners and policy makers have been operating on the basis of 
assumptions or using standards (most often inappropriate ones) from 
other countries to develop land policies. Unless these assumptions or 
standards are on the mark, plans and policies are ineffectual at best 
and destructive at worst [25]. 

Land registration has traditionally been a serious problem in most 
developing country mega-cities. Information about who owns what is 
typically poor; squatter settlements increase uncertainty about prop- 
erty rights; moreover, the legal and administrative systems for estab- 
lishing, recording, and transferring title are typically inadequate [7], 
If land markets are to work properly, transactions need to be reg- 
istered. Once facts are recorded, land can be bought and sold with 
fewer obstacles, which helps the pace of development [32]. Improved 
land registers, besides being associated with improved property tax 
systems, can also bring in substantial transaction fees, since approx- 
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imately 10 per cent of property in urban areas worldwide changes 
ownership each year. Bangkok provides an example of a successful 
land titling project. The S76 million titling project, which was con- 
ducted with the financial assistance of the World Bank, aimed at pro- 
ducing up-to-date maps on a scale of 1 : 1,000 (the Bangkok Metropo- 
litan Administration had been using cadastral maps that were 40-60 
years old), and eliminating leakages in the current valuation system 
[16]. The photo maps were sufficiently detailed so that few parcels of 
land escaped identification for taxation purposes (before the titling 
project, it was estimated that one-third to one-half of the 1 million 
land parcels in Bangkok were not linked to a property tax record). In 
1988 alone, Bangkok's land titling project brought in $200 million in 
fees [32], 

There are also a number of examples of joint public-private actions 
to increase land supply. Land readjustment has worked very well in 
the handful of countries where it has been practiced. For example. 
Seoul’s land readjustment programme is widely considered to be an 
example of successful intervention in the urban land market, as it in- 
volved only short-term holding of land by the public sector and re- 
sulted in significant improvements. The programme is not necessarily 
transferable to other developing countries, however, since it requires 
a considerable administrative infrastructure, a well-designed legal 
framework, an effective political consensus, and speed in its im- 
plementation [11]. Another example of public-private cooperation, 
although broader in scope than land readjustment, is the Guided 
Land Development (GLD) programme adopted in Jakarta. GLD, 
which is essentially a simplified form of land readjustment, attempts 
to guide development to the fringe areas on the east and west of the 
city by providing serviced urban land on a large scale affordable by 
low and middle income households. 

To sum up, mechanisms to influence public control of the land 
market have not been in short supply. The major problem has been 
implementation. It is politically difficult to introduce effective policies 
because powerful vested interests aim to maintain the status quo. De- 
spite the fact, for example, that new computer technology provides 
an excellent means of modernizing cadastral and land registration 
systems, the real reason why so many cities have such antiquated sys- 
tems and why land and housing values have not been updated is that 
owners do not wish to pay taxes, and governments are highly sensi- 
tive to the complaints of landowners [6]. Similarly, the whole issue of 
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land speculation comes down to a matter of political will and of com- 
petent management, both of which are frequently lacking in develop- 
ing country mega-cities. 

Urban services 
Housing 

Urbanization pressures throughout the world have created enormous 
pressures on urban housing markets. Indeed, during the early 1980s, 
nine new households were formed for each permanent dwelling built 
in low income developing countries [32], The gap between supply and 
demand in most developing countries is widening. In Thailand, for 
example, against estimated demand for 300,000 urban housing units, 
the National Housing Authority (NAA) was able to build only 
around 6,000 units annually [16]. In 1983, the most recent year for 
which data are available, the Philippines’s National Housing Author- 
ity produced less than 800 completed housing units [12]. In Madras, 
some 6,000 legal housing units have been produced annually by gov- 
ernmental housing agencies and the private sector - against an esti- 
mated annual demand for 30,000-40,000 new units [17], 

There are a number of similarities in the housing policies that have 
been adopted in all world regions. Until the early 1970s, housing 
policies in most developing country mega-cities typically followed 
the model of many industrial nations, relying on heavily subsidized 
blocks of public housing that were often targeted to special groups, 
e.g., to civil servants, the military. The number of units constructed 
was constrained by their high standards and resultant high costs. In 
many instances, standards were adopted as derivatives from the colo- 
nial authorities or from developed countries with totally different 
land and construction circumstances. In other cases, high standards 
were demanded as evidence of modernization and economic progress 
[26]. Since most of the intended residents could not afford the units, 
rents were usually subsidized. Despite large subsidies, however, pub- 
lic housing often went unoccupied for long periods of time as a result 
of poor location, inadequate infrastructure, rents that were higher 
than residents could afford, or cultural unacceptability [7], 

To cite a few examples, in Jakarta, public housing units were 
generally constructed in peripheral areas and were reserved mainly 
for public servants and the military. Although some of the units were 
offered for sale to the general public, they were costly and had 
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limited appeal. For one thing, living in high-rise buildings was an alien 
way of life for most Jakarta residents. For another, not only were 
there limited opportunities for employment in the area, but also self- 
employed households were prohibited from selling food or operating 
cottage industries in the new high-rise units [19]. In Bangkok, the 
large multi-storey apartment blocks constructed by the NHA during 
the late 1970s were neither culturally acceptable nor financially within 
reach of the target groups. In fact, the illegal transfer of apartments 
for “key money” became a common practice. Because of the poor 
quality of construction and lack of maintenance, many of the public 
housing complexes constructed under the auspices of the NHA are 
now classified by the NHA itself as “potential slum areas” [16], 

Regarding government policy towards slum and squatter settle- 
ments, governments have sometimes ignored the existence of slum 
and squatter settlements or have excluded them from public utilities 
and health and social services. Bulldozing squatter settlements was a 
common occurrence during the 1960s and early 1970s. Indeed, land 
policy often had a simplicity that was generally misguided: if squatter 
settlements were growing, simply evict the squatters [7], Moreover, it 
failed to consider that squatter housing represented a large part of 
the poor’s capital stock. 

Outright destruction of squatter areas is now relatively uncommon, 
except in cases where the squatters are living in areas unsuitable for 
upgrading. The early “sites-and-services” projects consisted essential- 
ly of a “basic needs" approach, emphasizing lowering standards to 
the bare minimum by providing shelter that could be upgraded pro- 
gressively over time. Typical projects included provision of land 
tenure; selected trunk infrastructure to connect the areas with existing 
utility and road networks; on-site infrastructure (water, sanitation, 
roads, drainage, and electricity), often based on communal solutions; 
core houses, ranging from a simple wall with utility hook-ups to com- 
pleted buildings; social facilities such as schools, health clinics, com- 
munity centres; and financing for the plots, core houses, and building 
materials [33], 

Although sites-and-services represented a considerable improve- 
ment over previous shelter strategies adopted by developing country 
mega-cities, they were based on new construction, and even under 
the most optimistic scenario, the majority of low income residents of 
developing country mega-cities could never hope to be reached. Area 
upgrading projects, on the other hand, have built on the existing in- 
formal housing stock where the poor already live and thus are in a 
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better position to target shelter production directly to them. Typical- 
ly, area upgrading projects aim at improving infrastructure in a com- 
prehensive package that includes water, sanitation, drainage, solid 
waste removal, and roads and footpaths. Also, some form of tenure 
security usually has been part of slum improvement projects. 

Although Calcutta is one of the poorest cities in the world, it has 
mounted a very large area upgrading programme and made consider- 
able progress during the 1980s in addressing some of the city’s most 
serious infrastructure deficits. Under the aegis of the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development Authority, major area upgrading efforts involv- 
ing the construction of paved internal roads, electrification, and the 
provision of standpipes and sanitary latrines have improved living 
conditions for nearly 2 million persons [10]. 

Jakarta's Kampung Improvement Programme (KIP) is widely ac- 
knowledged to be one of the world’s most successful area upgrading 
programmes, having improved more than 500 kampungs and pro- 
vided basic services for an estimated 3.8 million residents [19], The 
basic principles of KIP are simple - to make improvements, even if 
marginal, in the living standards of as many residents as possible. Be- 
cause of KIP’s longevity, it has been possible to conduct a number of 
longitudinal impact studies. In general, such studies found that KIP 
triggered substantial private investment in home improvement and 
led to significant property value increases [19]. 

Very little attention has been given to the possible renovation of 
slum housing in the deteriorating central areas of developing country 
mega-cities. In Sao Paulo, for example, where more than 3 million 
residents live in dilapidated tenements, until recently there have been 
no upgrading programmes. Several pilot projects have been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Catholic Church, one in a tenement 
in the central city housing 60 families [22]. The central location of 
these slum areas poses a number of problems, particularly in market 
economies, where the price of land increases towards the centre of 
cities, making these sites potentially valuable for redevelopment. In- 
creasing commercialization and gradual gentrification have been 
among the major threats to the inner-city poor, often resulting in 
their expulsion into peri-urban squatter settlements. Governments 
have rarely intervened to counteract these trends. 

Redevelopment activities undertaken in inner-city areas, either 
through public or private sector intervention, have not been success- 
ful in providing alternative improved housing for the poor. The in- 
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teresting lesson is that this phenomenon turns out to be pervasive in 
almost all redevelopment initiatives, whether from the private sector 
for clearly speculative reasons, from the public sector with a genuine 
concern for the housing stock and living conditions of the poor, or, at 
times, even when tenant households have organized themselves and 
promoted redevelopment [23], 

Sitcs-and-services and area upgrading programmes have been an 
unquestionable improvement over the public shelter programmes that 
preceded them. They generally succeeded in changing the outlook of 
policy makers and public agencies, convincing them that heavily sub- 
sidized. high standard, high cost units could only be good-looking 
social failures [9], Moreover, the new types of projects played a key 
role in exposing important constraints on the performance of housing 
markets, such as prohibitively costly building regulations, overlapping 
layers of traditional and modern property rights, further complicated 
by imported land use laws or other regulatory constraints. In evaluat- 
ing these projects, an important fact to consider is that they were 
typically financed by bilateral or international agencies, hence access 
to foreign capital facilitated the emphasis on the affordability, design, 
and construction of housing units for low income families. However, 
the total numbers reached worldwide were small compared to de- 
mand (indeed, total capital funds available from all international 
lenders would not even be enough to finance urban investment needs 
in a single large country such as Brazil or India) [9j. 

The latest strategy - commonly referred to as an “enabling 
strategy" - is centred around the idea that governments should serve 
as “enablers" in the housing sector, drawing back from their role as 
providers of housing and playing a more forceful role in facilitating 
new construction by the private sector (both formal and informal), 
mainly by creating an appropriate regulatory environment and ensur- 
ing the availability of housing finance [31]. Indeed, it is now generally 
accepted wisdom that governments do not, in general, respond to 
demand faster or more efficiently than private markets (but they can 
do much to mitigate or remove market imperfections [7]). In order 
to facilitate incremental building by the poor, the idea is that local 
governments will have to alter local building codes and regula- 
tions. Another important governmental role will be the stimulation 
of appropriate building technologies by providing incentives (e.g., 
credit, technical support) to small-scale producers of local construc- 
tion materials. 
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Water supply 

Water supply problems are among the most serious problems facing 
developing country mega-cities. The deficits are severe in many 
places. Whereas a relatively large proportion of the population re- 
ceives piped inside water in Mexico City, Sao Paulo, and Seoul (82, 
95, and 94 per cent, respectively), the other cities are not so fortun- 
ate. Around 66 per cent of Bangkok's population has piped inside 
water. In Calcutta and Manila, coverage is around 50 per cent. Only 
40 per cent of Karachi’s population receives piped inside water, 
usually for only a few hours daily. In Bombay, the level of supply 
is so much below demand that it is restricted to between two and 
eight hours per day, depending on location. In Cairo, about 20 per 
cent of the population, mainly on the periphery, has no access to 
piped water and uses substitute sources such as canals, wells, and 
public water fountains. In Jakarta, around half of the population 
obtains water from vendors - at about 13 times the cost of piped 
water (see United Nations mega-cities studies. United Nations, 1986- 
1990). 

Unlike housing, transport, and so forth, problems in the water 
supply sector reflect the unique geographical, topographical, me- 
teorological, and geological conditions of each mega-city. Karachi, 
for example, is located some 160 kilometres from the Indus River, 
which is its major source of groundwater [18]. In Bombay, the water 
supply situation reaches emergency proportions when the monsoon 
fails, as occurred in 1966 and 1972 [13]. Madras faces a perennial 
scarcity of water. In 1981, following a two year drought, the water 
supply situation was so severe that the government discussed trans- 
ferring the city to the banks of the Cauvery River some 125 kilo- 
metres to the south [17], 

Mexico City provides an illustration of the severity of the water 
supply problem. Situated in a closed mountain valley, with relatively 
scarce precipitation, Mexico City has had to ensure an adequate 
supply of water by pumping an ever larger volume, at escalating 
costs, from remote supply sources at lower altitudes. Costly projects 
such as the Cutzamaia River project have enabled the government to 
increase the supply of water steadily - from 20 metres per second in 
1960 to 42 per second in 1976 and to 60 per second in 1983, even 
though rising demand has reduced per capita consumption [21], Cur- 
rently, the authorities are pumping 55 per cent more water from the 
aquifers each year than is replenished by rainfall. As the aquifers dry 
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up, the ground above sinks, in some parts of the city by 12 inches a 
year. The remaining water is becoming more saline, requiring expen- 
sive treatment. 

Whereas supplies have increased. Mexico City lacks an efficient 
distribution system. Systems losses are estimated at over 30 per cent. 
Leakages and unaccounted for water may explain the relatively 
generous provision of more than 300 litres per capita per day, which 
approaches United States design standards. Factories and businesses 
use 28 per cent of the capital’s water, paying 620 pesos (21 cents per 
cubic metre); domestic users, who consume 57 per cent of the total, 
pay one-tenth as much; only 40 per cent of domestic users are 
metered, and the authorities collect only 30 per cent of the fees they 
should charge ( The Economist , 29 September 1990). Without money 
for maintenance, damaged pipes do not get mended. 

When the supply of water is a major problem, it absorbs a huge 
share of financial resources. In Cairo, for example, a 20 year pro- 
gramme to expand production capacity and extend Cairo's distribu- 
tion system is under way at an estimated cost of US$2.9 billion [20]. 
In Sao Paulo, it is estimated that investments of US$100 million per 
year will be needed to eliminate deficits and provide for growing 
demand [22]. 

In most developing country mega-cities, financial resources are 
scarce because of the failure to introduce comprehensive cost recov- 
ery schemes, often reflecting the principle that basic services such as 
water supply are social services for which users should not have to 
pay. Clearly, the gap cannot be bridged by fiscal resources. External 
aid from higher levels of government or from abroad (bilateral/ 
multilateral agencies) is not likely to increase. Cost recovery is a vi- 
able option because surveys suggest that even low income households 
will pay for basic services such as piped water if the alternative is 
doing without or paying more for an inferior substitute (e.g., water 
purchased from carriers). The managerial problems are to convince 
consumers that user fees will mean better services and to devise in- 
stalment financing schemes to make the capital costs of services 
(e.g., a house connection for water) affordable for low income house- 
holds. 

Another key managerial problem is to give greater attention to op- 
erations and maintenance (e.g., repairing leaking standpipes, replac- 
ing damaged water meters) and to maximize the use of existing facili- 
ties (a “systems management” approach) to relieve the burden on 
new capital investments. Examples of the latter include measures to 
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address the water supply leakage problem (e.g., Cairo, Karachi, 
Jakarta. Metro Manila). Whereas these actions are very simple, they 
may be crucial to whether the expected benefits from the original 
capital investment are realized or not. Although the problems are 
easy to handle technologically, they arc more difficult from an organi- 
zational perspective, at least in mega-cities and other large metropoli- 
tan areas, because effective maintenance requires a spatial network of 
field engineers for monitoring, assessment, and upkeep. 

Transport 

Urban transport conditions vary widely among mega-cities, both in 
terms of the severity of the problem and the degree of the response, 
but there is usually some correlation between the two. For example, 
considerable efforts have been made to improve the very severe con- 
gestion in Bangkok and Calcutta, although the results have not been 
overly impressive. The exceptions are Seoul, which has a moderate 
problem by developing country mega-city standards but a very ambi- 
tious and broad set of policy interventions, ranging from restrictions 
on automobile ownership to massive public transit investments, and 
Metro Manila, which has severe congestion and slow speeds, but a 
very limited policy response. 

Congestion is severe in many mega-cities. In Mexico City, conges- 
tion slows down the movement on the roads to 16 kilometres per 
hour at peak times [21]. In Metro Manila, travel along one quarter 
of the primary road network is now less than 15 kilometres per 
hour, while speeds in the CBD during peak hours are down to 10 
kilometres or less, or about twice the speed or walking [12], In Bang- 
kok, where traffic moves at an average of only 13 kilometres per 
hour, congestion is as high as anywhere in the world, reaching levels 
at which many people modify their behaviour by changing trip des- 
tinations and time of travel, relocating, or not making the trip at all 
[16]- 

Most mega-cities have experienced extraordinarily rapid growth in 
the number of private vehicles. In Cairo, for example, the number of 
private vehicles has been growing by 17 per cent per annum [20], The 
reasons for this rapid growth in Cairo are fairly clear and are typical 
of a number of other mega-cities. Despite repeated recommendations 
of the numerous transport studies conducted in Cairo during the 
1970s and 1980s to assign highest priority to public transport, most in- 
vestment went into the construction of bridges and flyovers, which 
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served private automobile users. Another factor was the heavily sub- 
sidized cost of fuel (the pump price of gasoline at 15 piastres per litre 
was only about half of the economic cost; whereas gasoline prices 
were increased in two stages to 30 piastres, that is still below the mar- 
ket price) [20], With the exceptions of Hong Kong and Singapore, 
there have been relatively few examples of governments seriously 
trying to limit the use of private cars. In the mid-1980s. Bangkok con- 
sidered setting up toll gates in central areas of the city, but the pro- 
posal was quickly dropped [16]. In 1990, Mexico City issued a ban on 
each car during one working day a week - clearly a case of too little 
too late. 

A major response to transport problems in developing country 
mega-cities has been high cost projects, such as the construction of 
metros. Of the 13 cities in question, four - Metro Manila, Mexico 
City, Sao Paulo, and Seoul - have established metros. Cairo and Cal- 
cutta have recently opened systems. After years of delay, construc- 
tion of Bangkok’s sky train is finally about to get under way, whereas 
Bombay, Delhi, Jakarta, and Karachi all have been developing plans. 
A recent World Bank-funded study found that, whereas rapid transit 
systems did improve public transport in the cities in the study, they 
did little to relieve congestion. Moreover, they were phenomenally 
expensive, ranging on average from US$50 million to US$165 million 
per kilometre of track [34], 

Much less attention has been paid in developing country mega- 
cities to improving public buses, which are almost universally over- 
crowded and poorly maintained. In Cairo, for example, passenger 
loadings per bus are up to 2,100 passengers daily [20]. Moreover, up 
to a third of Cairo’s fleet is out of service on any given day; in Jakar- 
ta, the figure is around 40 per cent. In many developing country 
mega-cities, minibuses, microbuses, collective taxis, and other forms 
of para-transit have filled the gap caused by the shortage of standard 
size buses. In Metro Manila, for example, privately operated jeep- 
neys are the dominant transport mode. Mexico City has experienced 
spectacular growth in the number of collective taxis, mainly in re- 
sponse to transport demand on the periphery. In Cairo, whereas the 
share of the formal public transport sector dropped from 73 to 40 per 
cent during 1972-1983, the share of informal public transport, e.g., 
microbuses, private buses, and taxis, nearly doubled, from 14 to 27 
per cent [20]. Although attempts have been made to control the 
growth of para-transit through various licensing schemes, this has 
often proved to be elusive. In Bangkok, for example, whereas the 
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city has some 4,500 licensed minibuses, there arc at least 5,000-10,000 
unlicensed ones. 

Transport is an area where relatively low cost engineering and 
management measures can have a significant impact on relieving con- 
gestion. These include construction of key bus routes and reserved 
bus lanes, expansion of automatic traffic signals, improved signs and 
road markings, improvements to the circulation plan within the CBD. 
construction of pedestrian only rights-of-way, and so forth. More- 
over, before mega-cities embark on metro projects, they should be en- 
couraged to study and price the cheaper alternatives, such as light rail 
systems and extensions to suburban rail lines. In addition to develop- 
ing sound public transport alternatives, governments should also be 
encouraged to attack congestion through a combination of measures 
that include the proper pricing of automobiles in the city centre - 
e.g., levying substantial charges on those who choose to drive into 
the CBD [34], 

Environmental protection 

A majority of the world’s mega-cities suffer from severe negative ex- 
ternalities in the form of inadequate sewerage facilities, insufficient 
solid waste disposal, and poor air and water (river and ocean) quali- 
ty. Unfortunately, because of inadequate records (e.g., stations for 
measuring air pollution), the lack of monitoring, and the sparsity of 
research, evidence on their magnitude is largely anecdotal and im- 
pressionistic. There are a few numbers available, invariably ad hoc 
and unsystematic. For example, the proportion of metropolitan 
population served by piped sewerage is 11 per cent in Metro Manila 
(optimistically, rising to 20 per cent after implementation of the pro- 
posed Sewerage Master Plan), 18 per cent in Dacca, less than 20 per 
cent in Karachi. 30 per cent in Delhi, 33 per cent in Madras, 40 per 
cent in Jakarta, 45 per cent in Calcutta, 80 per cent in Mexico City, 
and 86 per cent in Seoul [10-21]. The proportion of solid waste col- 
lected is 25 per cent in Jakarta, 33 per cent in Karachi, 55 per cent in 
Calcutta, 70—80 per cent in Madras, Metro Manila, Mexico City, and 
Bangkok, a high proportion in Dacca (because almost nothing is 
wasted in such a poor city), and almost 100 per cent in Seoul [10— 
211 - 

Quantification of the extent of air and water pollution is much 
worse, because monitoring stations are rare or non-existent. It is 
widely recognized (e.g., by the World Health Organization) that 
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some mega-cities have serious pollution problems: air pollution in 
Mexico City, Sao Paulo, Bombay. Metro Manila, Bangkok, Calcutta, 
and Seoul; and water pollution in Dacca, Delhi. Seoul, Karachi, 
Bangkok, Metro Manila, and Cairo. The sources of pollution vary 
from case to case: in some cities air pollution is the result of auto- 
mobile emissions, in others it arises because of polluting industries; 
similarly, water pollution is the result of industrial contamination in 
some cities and of leaking sewerage in others. 

Some developing country mega-cities are more polluted because of 
different technologies (e.g., burning fuels generating heavy particu- 
lates, no automobile emission controls, leaded gasoline) and because 
of the absence or lax enforcement of environmental controls. Mexico 
City, which is usually regarded among the outliers in terms of air 
pollution, has all of the characteristics conducive to high air pollu- 
tion: high altitude conditions tend to significantly increase the emis- 
sions of fine particles, HC and CO pollution from vehicles, and to 
make people more susceptible to certain of its effects; as a result of 
the city’s elevation and the mountains that surround it, winds rarely 
blow with enough force to clear the air; the basin also has abundant 
sunlight, one of the key elements of photochemical smog. 

Developing country mega-cities have been less successful in avoid- 
ing negative externalities such as pollution than the developed coun- 
try mega-cities. In some cases (e.g., in regard to pollution control) this 
reflects too little intervention, in part because of insufficient pressure 
from those affected. Where measures have been adopted, there gen- 
erally has been haphazard enforcement. For example, although the 
law prohibits discharge of waste water into the Nile, bacteriologi- 
cal and virological data indicate considerable pollution from sewer- 
age. In Mexico City, the principal ordinance in the solid waste field 
dates back to 1941; whereas some modifications were introduced in 
the 1970s, the fines that can be legally imposed bear no relation to 
current monetary values [4], 

Mexico’s strategy to alleviate environmental pollution gained 
momentum during the 1980s. In 1987 the government adopted a 
number of strict policies in regard to automobile emissions (e.g., it 
was announced that automobiles manufactured between 1977 and 
1982 would be required to be inspected periodically with pollution 
monitoring equipment; automobiles manufactured after 1988 would 
be required to have emission control systems, etc.). Compliance, 
however, was very slow, and the situation reached near crisis propor- 
tions in January 1989 when levels of harmful ozone led the author- 
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ities to announce an eight point programme, including extension of 
the school holidays for a one month period, pulling visibly polluting 
vehicles off the roads, mandatory emission checks for cargo vehicles, 
and so forth. In 1990 the government issued a car ban one working 
day a week according to the displayed colour of each car’s license 
plate. Recently, an increasingly intensive effort has been under way 
to develop a comprehensive package of motor vehicle controls, in- 
cluding more stringent new car standards and inspection and ret- 
rofit of some older vehicles. To date, no country in the world has 
attempted, much less successfully carried out, the type of used 
vehicle retrofit programme contemplated in Mexico City. Such a 
programme probably should be attempted because of the large propor- 
tion of older vehicles in the fleet, which will dominate the inventory 
throughout the remainder of this century and into the next [27]. 

In Sao Paulo, on the other hand, emission checks are still volun- 
tary, and the major emphasis of the government’s campaign for air 
quality improvement is to raise the level of environmental awareness. 

Institutional development 

Mega-cities typically experience rapid population growth and an ex- 
pansion of economic activities, both of which have strong locational 
impacts that spill over the boundaries of the core city into an ever ex- 
panding metropolitan region. Mexico City is a case in point. Within 
a few years, more than half of the population of the Mexico City 
Metropolitan Zone will be located in the State of Mexico. There is 
no single metropolitan region authority with responsibility for im- 
plementing a comprehensive and integrated strategy of metropolitan 
development. Events are occurring outside the Federal District that 
affect both it and the metropolitan area at large, yet the Federal Dis- 
trict is currently powerless to respond [28]. 

A problem in managing the growth of mega-cities is developing the 
appropriate institutional framework. Municipal administrations can- 
not perform this task well because their jurisdictions are ’‘under- 
bounded,” and they are usually fully occupied with the day-to-day 
problems of routine administration, service provision, and finance. In 
many mega-cities, metropolitan development and planning author- 
ities have been established, but they tend to languish as weak institu- 
tions with nothing to do and little to say (e.g., the Dacca Improve- 
ment Trust, Bombay Metropolitan Development Authority, Karachi 
Development Authority, Metro Manila Commission. Bangkok Metro- 
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politan Administration) or have evolved into public works agencies 
(e.g., Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority, Delhi De- 
velopment Authority). Other mega-cities, such as Cairo. Mexico 
City, Jakarta, and Seoul, do not have a metropolitan development 
authority. In some cases, there are conflicts between a metropolitan 
planning authority and the municipality, with the latter often turning 
out to be the stronger (e.g., as is the case in Bombay and Karachi). 
In other cases, key urban services/major metropolitan investments 
are the responsibility of the central or provincial governments instead 
of a metropolitan authority (e.g., in Seoul, Metro Manila, Bangkok, 
and Jakarta). 

A metropolitan development authority may be an effective mech- 
anism for managing mega-cities provided that its role is clearly 
defined. The limited territorial control of existing municipalities and 
the extensive jurisdictional fragmentation usually mean that metro- 
politan problems cannot be handled at the sub-metropolitan level. 
However, it is very important that the metropolitan development 
authorities do not usurp the functions of other agencies. Instead, 
they should perform functions that other bodies cannot do. such as 
identifying and promoting an appropriate spatial strategy (but not 
via heavy-handed government intervention), coordinating a capital 
investment budget for the metropolitan region, promoting economic 
development (e.g., giving strong political support for major economic 
infrastructure programmes that could increase metropolitan econom- 
ic efficiency), seeking consensus among existing bodies and agencies 
for regional approaches to problem solving, and finding mechanisms 
to increase public participation and access. 

Conclusion 

A reasonable test of the effectiveness of management in developing 
country mega-cities is the ability to deliver basic urban services to a 
rapidly growing metropolitan population. Most mega-cities suffer 
from severe service deficits (often more than 50 per cent of the 
population lacks many basic services). The inability of mega-cities to 
solve all of the problems associated with providing urban services to 
their growing populations is only to be expected. For one thing, many 
of them are continuing to grow rapidly. It is very difficult from both a 
resource and a management point of view to expand urban service 
levels at a pace equal to the rate of metropolitan population growth. 
As a result, deficits tend to become larger. For another, all the 
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countries, even those with an impressive growth record such as the 
Republic of Korea, have capital resource constraints and competing 
claims on public investment, so that the resources available for urban 
services are inevitably limited. Also, metropolitan efforts to improve 
revenue generation have been very mixed, with little across-the- 
board implementation of cost recovery mechanisms, except within 
the narrow context of internationally supervised (e.g.. World Bank) 
projects. 

Of course, urban service supply problems are not limited to mega- 
cities in developing countries. Mega-cities in developed countries 
have also faced difficulties, especially with respect to the maintenance 
and renovation of urban infrastructure. Given the scale of the prob- 
lem and the constraints, many developing country mega-cities have 
made considerable progress in improving their capacity to deliver 
urban services to their rapidly growing populations. 

If policy makers in developing country mega-cities could be im- 
plementing more effective urban land policies, housing policies, 
transport policies, and so forth, that would better manage the growth 
of mega-cities, why aren’t they doing so? The explanation is due to a 
mix of complex factors. First, policies are often in harmony with the 
vested interests of the metropolitan elite. Urban policies are intended 
to be regressive in their impact and are not intended to change the 
distribution of interpersonal welfare. There is also the factor of pride 
and prestige. For example, there may be a reluctance to lower public 
service standards on the grounds that supplying a site with services 
rather than a modern apartment, a standpipe rather than in-house 
taps, open latrines rather than a modern toilet, is a sign of failure [1]. 
(Clearly, however, low service standards reaching a majority of a 
mega-city’s population should be a greater reason for pride than ideal 
services for the few.) Another reason is the fact that, too frequently, 
inappropriate approaches have been adopted or transplanted from 
other cities [1J. Most policy makers and planners in developing coun- 
tries have been trained in the United States or in Europe and find it 
difficult to adapt their skills and approaches to the reality of develop- 
ing country city problems. Finally, there are often major institutional 
constraints. Effective action may be impeded by legislative obstacles, 
constraints imposed by the central government, poor municipal orga- 
nization (e.g., divided responsibility among agencies for specific func- 
tions), and so forth. 

There are some grounds for optimism that sound policy interven- 
tions may be able to ameliorate many mega-city problems. Direct 
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attacks on negative externalities via anti-pollution strategies and 
policies to relieve congestion have hardly been tried, and could have 
a high pay-off. Capital cost constraints can be relieved by standards 
reductions and by cost recovery schemes. Mega-city economic effi- 
ciency can be improved by relaxing onerous regulations, selective im- 
provements in public services, and congestion relief. 

The absolute size of mega-cities necessitates spatial reorganization 
if they are to remain efficient. Most mega-cities are pursuing poly- 
centric spatial strategies, but the question remains whether the tran- 
sition to polycentricity can be facilitated by public policy inter- 
vention. Polycentric spatial structures may evolve more efficiently 
if policy makers respond to market signals and support spontaneous 
locational adjustments rather than attempt to promote new pre- 
selected sub-centres at a high investment cost. 

Finally, establishing a metropolitan-level authority can enable the 
authorities to cope with metropolitan problems that spill over juris- 
dictional boundaries. Geographically large metropolitan regions are 
necessary to ensure over-bounding to encapsulate future population 
growth. Whereas a metropolitan development authority may be the 
most effective institutional tool to deal with the problems of mega- 
city growth, experience suggests that there are severe obstacles in the 
way of efficient and cooperative coordination with pre-existing levels 
of government, both central and local. 
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Introduction 

The number of cities with a population of 5 million or more continues 
to grow. In 1970 there were 20 urban agglomerations (a central city 
or cities surrounded by an urbanized area) with 5 million or more 
persons, accounting for 4.5 per cent of the total world population. By 
1985, there were 30 such agglomerations containing 5.8 per cent of 
the total world population. By the year 2000, it is expected that there 
will be 45 such agglomerations encompassing 7.6 per cent of the 
world’s population. 1 As seen in table 1, the majority of these “mega- 
cities” will be in developing countries. Seventeen of the 43 cities 
listed in the table are in Asia, seven are in Latin America, seven are 
in the Middle East/North Africa region, and one is in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Eleven of the cities are in developed countries. If these pro- 
jections are accurate, by the year 2000. India will have six cities with 
a population greater than 5 million; China will have four such cities, 
and Brazil will have three. 

Many of the findings reported here are based on research carried out by Roy W. Bahl and 
Johannes F. Linn under the auspices of a World Bank financed research project on urban 
finance in developing countries. The views expressed in this paper are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect those of the World Bank or its member countries. 
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Table 1 Urban agglomerations with projected population of 5 million or more 
in the year 2000 


Population Average annual 

(in millions) rate of growth 


Agglomeration 

1985 

2000 

1970-1985 

1985-2000 

Tokyo- Yokohama (Japan) 

19.04 

21.32 

1.65 

0.75 

Mexico City (Mexico) 

16.65 

24.44 

4.30 

2.56 

New York (USA) 

15.62 

16.10 

-0.24 

0.20 

Sao Paulo (Brazil) 

15.54 

23.60 

4.38 

2.79 

Shanghai (China) 

12.06 

14.69 

0.37 

1.32 

Buenos Aires (Argentina) 

10.76 

13.05 

1.72 

1.29 

London (UK) 

10.49 

10.79 

-0.04 

0.19 

Calcutta (India) 

10.29 

15.94 

2.65 

2.92 

Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) 

10.14 

13.00 

2.43 

1.66 

Seoul (Korea. Rep. of) 

10.07 

12.97 

4.27 

1.69 

Los Angeles (USA) 

10.04 

10.91 

1.20 

0.55 

Osaka-Kobe (Japan) 

9.56 

11.18 

1.53 

1.04 

Greater Bombay (India) 

9.47 

15.43 

3.26 

3.25 

Beijing (China) 

9.33 

11.47 

0.79 

1.38 

Moscow (Russia) 

8.91 

10.11 

1.50 

0.84 

Paris (France) 

8.75 

8.76 

0.33 

0.01 

Tianjin (China) 

7.% 

9.96 

0.98 

1.49 

Cairo-Giza (Egypt) 

7.92 

11.77 

2.64 

2.64 

Jakarta (Indonesia) 

7.79 

13.23 

3.93 

3.53 

Milan (Italy) 

7.50 

8.74 

2.03 

1.02 

Teheran (Iran. Islam. Rep.) 

7.21 

13.73 

5.23 

4.29 

Metro Manila-Ouezon (Phil.) 

7.09 

11.48 

4.65 

3.21 

Delhi (India) 

6.95 

12.77 

4.52 

4.06 

Chicago (USA) 

6.84 

6.98 

0.12 

0.14 

Karachi (Pakistan) 

6.16 

11.57 

4.51 

4.20 

Bangkok (Thailand) 

5.86 

10.26 

4.22 

3.73 

Lagos (Nigeria) 

5.84 

12.45 

7.08 

5.05 

Lima-Callao (Peru) 

5.44 

8.78 

4.33 

3.19 

Hong Kong (Hong Kong) 

5.16 

6.09 

2.78 

1.10 

St. Pertersburg (Russia) 

5.11 

5.84 

1.67 

0.89 

Madras (India) 

4.87 

7.85 

3.16 

3.18 

Madrid (Spain) 

4.83 

5.42 

2.40 

0.77 

Dacca (Bangladesh) 

4.76 

11.26 

7.70 

5.74 

Bogota (Colombia) 

4.74 

6.94 

4,62 

2.54 

Baghdad (Iraq) 

4.39 

7.66 

4.88 

3.71 

Shenyang (China) 

4.11 

5.50 

1.79 

1.94 

Pusan (Korea. Rep. of) 

4.02 

5.82 

5.32 

2.47 

Bangalore (India) 

3.73 

7.67 

5.56 

4.81 

Lahore (Pakistan) 

3.40 

5.93 

3.64 

3.71 

Belo Horizonte (Brazil) 

3.17 

5.01 

4.60 

3.05 

Ahmedabad (India) 

2.95 

5.09 

3.71 

3.64 

Ankara (Turkey) 

2.91 

5.19 

5.53 

3.86 

Algiers (Algeria) 

2.70 

5.16 

5.41 

4.32 

Source. Ref. 29. table 6. 
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The forces that lead to urbanization are obviously strong. Declin- 
ing mortality rates in many developing countries are often not accom- 
panied by reductions in fertility rates. The resulting increase in the 
population cannot be sustained by the rural economy. Urban areas 
are viewed as places of economic growth and opportunity, where the 
probability of finding employment and consumer goods is higher and 
where schools, public facilities, and cultural attractions are more like- 
ly to be found. Though the living conditions of the migrants in many 
of these large cities may be atrocious, for many the economic and so- 
cial benefits of moving to the city outweigh the costs. 2 

There is no question, however, that the rapid rate of urbanization, 
particularly in large cities, poses a multitude of problems that in 
many cases seem unsurmountable. The massive inflow of people 
often leads to high levels of unemployment and underemployment 
because the market for labour may be unable to absorb the expand- 
ing number of job seekers. Housing and shelter are inevitably insuf- 
ficient. As cities grow larger, the problems of inadequate sanitation 
and water supplies grow worse, as do those of overloaded and con- 
gested transportation systems. Air, water, and noise pollution grow 
worse, and in general the quality of life deteriorates. Rapid urbaniza- 
tion is frequently accompanied by municipal budget crises. Most 
cities are caught between ever increasing demands for both social and 
physical infrastructure and a lack of funds to provide these services. 

In the early 1980s. the difficulties faced by the municipal govern- 
ments were compounded by general economic crisis in many develop- 
ing countries. Foreign finance, much of which was devoted to building 
large infrastructure projects such as powerplants, telecommunication 
systems, and roads, dried up. Higher rates of interest increased the 
part of national budgets that was devoted to servicing foreign and 
domestic debt, thus reducing the funds available for other purposes. 
The adoption of adjustment programmes emphasized reduction of 
public expenditure. Many of the cut-backs made were in capital 
spending. For a sample of 15 (mainly highly indebted) countries in 
which total real expenditure fell by 18.3 per cent, capital expenditure 
suffered a 35.3 per cent decline, whereas current spending fell only 
7.8 per cent. 3 Such sharp cut-backs may reflect the greater flexibility 
of capital spending; it is easier to cancel or postpone a few large proj- 
ects than to lay off government workers, reduce civil service pen- 
sions, or delay or renegotiate interest payments. Analysis by sector 
showed that infrastructure spending suffered the deepest cuts. 4 

While the general economic crisis affected countries as a whole, 
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there is little doubt that it particularly affected large cities. Migration 
into major cities increased as activity in rural markets declined, thus 
increasing the demand for provision of services. Slow growth reduced 
the tax revenue received by both the national and municipal govern- 
ments. As seen above, national governments cut back their spending 
on infrastructure, a good deal of which was targeted at major cities. 
Many national governments also reduced expenditure on the opera- 
tion and maintenance of infrastructure already in existence (some of 
which is located in cities). Likewise, transfers to lower levels of gov- 
ernments were another area of expenditure susceptible to cuts given 
their discretionary nature in many countries. Municipalities in many 
countries receive a significant portion of their revenue in the form of 
transfers from the central government and thus also experienced a re- 
duction in revenues from this source. 

At present the cities contending with large populations and rapid 
urbanization find themselves in an extremely difficult situation. The 
demand for services and infrastructure such as water, sanitation, 
health facilities, housing, power, and transport is immense and grow- 
ing. At the same time, many of these cities are ill-equipped to pro- 
vide these services: many lack the administrative and technical abil- 
ity; some cities are hampered by higher levels of government. Most 
important, however, is the fact that in many cities the poor provision 
of social and physical infrastructure is due to the difficulty of financ- 
ing the expenditure necessary to provide these services. This applies 
not only to cities with populations over 5 million but to cities 
throughout the developing world. In order for countries to come to 
terms with rapid urbanization and to ensure that cities act as a vehicle 
for economic growth rather than as a bottleneck, they must find ways 
to finance the development of infrastructure. 

Is it possible for cities to find ways to finance the ever increasing 
demands that are made upon them? We believe that the answer is 
yes. but that in order to do so, cities will not only have to take a fresh 
look at their traditional means of revenue mobilization: they will 
have to develop new and innovative ways of meeting their financial 
needs. Past studies have shown that the ability of developing coun- 
tries to maintain and expand their stock of urban infrastructure in re- 
sponse to rapid population growth depends upon astute administra- 
tive and management skill with financial resources on the part of 
those in charge of financing urban services. 5 Given the immense need 
for infrastructure development, cities will have to make an effort to 
engage the private sector in the development of the city. The poten- 
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tial exists for the private sector to play a much greater role than it 
currently does in providing infrastructure in developing countries. 
We also believe that it is possible for cities, particularly the largest 
ones, to dramatically (if not completely) reduce their dependence on 
transfers from the central government. 

The second section of the paper focuses on the question of respon- 
sibility for provision of social and physical infrastructure and its 
finance. 6 The third section of the paper provides an overview of the 
traditional approaches to raising revenue in large cities (such as the 
property tax, automotive taxation, user charges, etc.) and discusses 
efforts that have been made to improve these methods and whether 
they have been successful. The fourth section considers more recent 
and innovative approaches to financing urban infrastructure, relying 
on private sector involvement, including “build, own, operate, and 
transfer” (BOOT) projects and housing finance. A final section sum- 
marizes the major implications of our findings. 

Who bears the responsibility for financing mega-city 
infrastructure? 

In most large cities the institutional framework for the provision of 
public services is fragmented and unclear. Such fragmentation makes 
policy formulation and provision of services cumbersome and dif- 
ficult. The fact that in most large cities rapid urbanization has out- 
stripped the government’s ability to provide basic urban services calls 
for a reassessment of the role of central and local governments in the 
urbanization process. Numerous studies have argued that in order for 
the provision of social and physical infrastructure to be improved, 
more responsibilities have to be delegated to municipalities and a 
better correspondence between local expenditure and revenue au- 
thority needs to be established. 7 

In most developing countries, there tends to be an overwhelming 
reliance on the central government to deal with local matters. In 
many cases local government does not have the authority to respond 
to pressing problems at the local level. In the area of social and 
physical infrastructure, the failure to address such problems results in 
large social and economic costs. In large cities, particularly capital 
cities (about half of the cities in table 1), the municipal government is 
likely to be more autonomous, but this does not necessarily mean 
that it has authority when it comes to decision-making concerning re- 
venue intake. There are arguments both for and against the decentra- 
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lization of ihe provision of urban infrastructure. In mega-cities, a 
strong case can be made that decentralization of revenue and spend- 
ing authority will allow for better provision of infrastructure. 

There are three general arguments in support of fiscal decentraliza- 
tion. The first is that if expenditure and tax rates are determined by 
those who run the city rather than those who run the country, local 
preferences will be better addressed, local services will improve, and 
local residents will be more satisfied with government services. The 
second argument made in support of fiscal decentralization is that 
stronger local governments will contribute to the development of 
democratic institutions because people can identify more closely with 
local rather than central government. The third argument is that local 
revenue mobilization will be increased, because local governments 
are more aware of and can tax more easily than the central govern- 
ment the parts of the local economic base that are growing quickly. 

The arguments against decentralization of municipal finance are 
first that local governments often lack the administrative capacity to 
collect revenue and prepare budgets and investment plans. Second, 
improving local government's administrative capacity can unneces- 
sarily duplicate the number and skills of staff at the central and local 
levels. Decentralization might thus lead to inefficient and expanding 
public employment. Third, public services provided by one jurisdic- 
tion often have spillover effects on other jurisdictions and the provi- 
sion of such services calls for higher levels of government . 8 

Considering the case of mega-cities, it seems that all of the argu- 
ments in favour of decentralization would be applicable, while some 
of the arguments against decentralization are unlikely to hold in large 
cities. Large cities more than smaller ones are likely to attract indi- 
viduals with the skills and administrative capability necessary to pre- 
pare budgets and make investment decisions. If such capability does 
not exist, there is much to be gained by training and technical assist- 
ance geared toward developing these skills. Decentralization, if effec- 
tively administered, should reduce the need for central government 
staff working on local issues, so that they can use their time more 
efficiently. 

Finally, there is some credibility in the argument that services pro- 
vided by one jurisdiction may spill over into another jurisdiction. In- 
deed, there are large externalities that exist in major cities, including 
air, water, and noise pollution. While some of these externalities may 
need to be addressed by higher levels of government, there is also the 
possibility that they are legitimately addressed by urban governments 
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and could be appropriately financed by transfers from the central 
government. 

Of particular interest is how. for a given set of expenditure func- 
tions. urban government expenditures should be financed. Based on 
a series of empirical case-studies, Bahl and Linn have set out a 
framework for pinpointing the sources of revenue that are appropri- 
ate to finance particular types of assigned urban expenditures. First, 
for publicly provided goods and services that are of measurable be- 
nefit to readily identifiable users within a jurisdiction, user charges 
are the most efficient means of financing the service. Such services in- 
clude water supply, sewerage, power, telephones, public transit, and 
housing. Second, local services such as administration, traffic control, 
street lighting, and security, which are public goods of benefit to the 
general public within the urban area, are most appropriately financed 
by taxes on local governments. Third, the costs of services for which 
significant spillovers to neighbouring jurisdictions occur, such as 
health, education, and welfare, should be met by means of substan- 
tial state or national intergovernmental transfers. Finally, borrowing 
is an appropriate source of financing capital outlays on infrastructural 
services, particularly public utilities and roads . 9 

Of course, revenue authority has many dimensions. Even where 
local governments have the authority to levy a tax. central govern- 
ment may retain a major say over rates, base valuation, exemptions, 
enforcement, and so forth. For example, in countries such as Brazil 
and Colombia, where responsibility for raising and collecting revenue 
in urban areas is decentralized and formally rests with the local gov- 
ernment, final authority over such items as the tax base and the rates 
that can be charged rests with the central government. Central gov- 
ernments commonly control property valuation and exemptions and 
influence the appointment of local government officers. In many 
countries the central government must approve local budgets. In such 
situations the local government may be hamstrung by the responsibil- 
ity of providing services without the means to adjust revenue, and in- 
adequate provision of essential services may be the result. 

Capital cities, however, are often accorded special status with re- 
gard to revenue and expenditure authority because of the special bur- 
dens that they face. These cities with special status are often the most 
effective in providing social and physical infrastructure. The most 
extreme - and most successful - examples are city-states like Hong 
Kong and Singapore, where the city has full control over revenue and 
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expenditure decisions (including determination of the tax base and 
rates charged) and thus is better able to deal with the problems of 
rapid urbanization. It is likely that other large cities would benefit 
from special status, which would provide them with greater autonomy 
and hence a greater capacity to meet the increasing demand for 
urban infrastructure. In order for urban governments to bear effec- 
tively the responsibility of providing social and physical infrastruc- 
ture, they must have a reasonable amount of authority over revenue 
mobilization and expenditure decisions. 

In practice, political considerations may limit the extent of decen- 
tralization that the central authorities are willing to permit. Strong 
city governments may provide a power base for the political opposi- 
tion to the party or government in power at the centre. On the other 
hand, the strengthening of pluralistic checks and balances may be - 
as seen from a broader vantage point of long-term democratization - 
one of the desirable aspects of decentralizing decision-making to 
secondary centres, represented by the mayors or governors of mega- 
cities. 

Control of revenues is at the core of the debate over decentraliza- 
tion. Without a strong revenue authority, urban governments have 
neither the scope to provide effective infrastructure services nor the 
potential to build up a lasting independent political base. 

The remainder of this paper will concentrate on the financing of 
urban infrastructure in the mega-cities of the developing world. We 
consider first the traditional means of revenue mobilization that 
urban authorities have used. 

Traditional means of raising revenue 

Table 2 sets out the financing of local public expenditures by type of 
revenue for a group of cities, all of which have achieved or are ex- 
pected to achieve mega-city status by the year 2000. 10 From the table 
we see that, typically, large cities in developing countries rely on 
locally raised revenue for a majority of their financing. The median 
share of revenue coming from locally raised revenue is 79.4 per cent 
for those years before 1980 and it is 72.3 per cent for the year 1980 
and after. In most countries the largest portion of locally raised rev- 
enue comes from local taxes, and the next largest share from self- 
financing sources, such as user charges. Revenue from sources exter- 
nal to the urban area (e.g. grants, tax sharing, and net borrowing 
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Rio de Janeiro 1967 88.4 74.5 7.2 6.7 11.6 1.7 9.9 

(Brazil)' 1 1984 92.2 72.3 12.0 7.9 7.8 0.4 7.4 

SSo Paulo (Brazil)' 1 1984 72.9 62.0 4.2 6.7 27.0 0.4 26.6 

Seoul (Rep. of Korea) 1971 80.0 30.3 36.3 13.4 19.9 15.8 4.1 

1983 70.1 38.7 26.8 5.5 29.1 22.0 7.0 
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from higher levels of government) ordinarily provides somewhere be- 
tween one-fifth and one-third of financing for local public expendi- 
tures. 

This section will provide an overview of the principal sources of 
urban revenue, both those raised locally and those from external 
sources, and the efforts that have been made to improve them. We 
first consider some of the more important local taxes, including the 
property tax, automotive taxes, and other, somewhat less productive, 
taxes and their potential as sources of revenue. We then move on to 
means of self-financing and user charges in particular. Table 2 indi- 
cates that in some countries self-financing is an important source of 
revenue. This suggests that self-financing via user charges may be an 
effective way of increasing local government revenues in order to 
finance the development of infrastructure. Finally, we consider trans- 
fers from, and tax sharing arrangements with, higher levels of govern- 
ment. 

Property taxes 

The property tax is the most common and, in many developing coun- 
tries, the most important source of local government revenue. Table 
3 shows that for our sample of countries in the 1980s, the property 
tax raised anywhere from 9.5 per cent (Jakarta) to 99.7 per cent 
(Lagos) of total local government tax revenue. The median of the 
sample for the years prior to 1980 is 50.8 per cent; from 1980 onward 
the median is 40.4 per cent. In the period from 1980 onward the 
property tax provided over 50 per cent of local revenue in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Dacca. Lagos. Lima, Madras, and Manila. In those countries 
where the share of property tax revenue is smaller, local governments 
are often assigned an additional tax instrument, such as the tax on 
municipal services in Brazil, the municipal tax on industry and com- 
merce in Colombia, or the octroi in Pakistan. Still other cities, such 
as Jakarta, receive a good part of their income in the form of inter- 
governmental transfers and thus rely less on the property tax than do 
other cities. 

Because the property tax is difficult to administer efficiently, is 
often overloaded with policy objectives, and is politically unpopular, 
it is not necessarily the most effective revenue raising instrument. In- 
deed, poor policy and weak administration often constrain the yield 
of the property tax. However, in many cities, the property tax is one 
of a very few instruments that urban governments have at their dis- 
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posal. As a result, substantial efforts have gone into improving the 
fairness and revenue productivity of the property tax." Yet policy 
makers rarely consider reform of the entire property tax system, in- 
cluding the rate and base structure, valuation principles, and adminis- 
tration. As a result, reform measures sometimes have offsetting 
effects and often do not lead to the expected increase in revenue. 

City governments have adopted a wide array of property tax prac- 
tices, and there is no general pattern that gives any indication of the 
determinants of this variation, except for the colonial heritage of the 
countries concerned. In general, there are three basic forms of prop- 
erty taxation: that based on an annual or rental value system, a sys- 
tem based on the capital value of land and improvements, and that 
based on the site value of the land. In practice, no one system is uni- 
formly superior to the others, although the capital value system has 
emerged as the one most frequently applied in urban areas, perhaps 
because it has the broadest base and lends itself most readily to mass 
appraisal. In all three systems, however, the objective assessment of 
the rental or capital value of land/building poses difficulties. 

First, assessment practices and exemptions are often unsystematic 
and based on ad hoc decisions by administrators and politicians. In 
most cities exemptions to the property tax are given for a host of 
reasons. Governments are often exempt as are owner-occupants and 
low income families in many cities. Exemptions are also used as 
incentives to stimulate construction or increase investment. Any 
changes in assessment or exemption practices inevitably raise political 
opposition. 

Second, a major difficulty with assessment in all three systems is 
keeping up with changes in the property ownership, occupancy, and 
value. Very often ownership is difficult to determine, because of poor 
records and often questionable reinforcement of property rights. 
When property does change hands, it may happen outside of the in- 
stitutional framework of city government and therefore be difficult to 
determine. Assessing the value of land is also difficult, particularly in 
countries with high inflation or countries with rent control. Most re- 
forms of property tax systems have focused on identifying ownership, 
developing a fiscal cadastre, and establishing assessment techniques. 
Affective assessment may also be hampered by other administrative 
problems, such as a shortage of skilled staff and poor coordination 
among urban institutions. 

Another difficulty with property tax systems is that often the base 
and rate structure of the property tax are determined by the central 
government. Central government control of the base and rates often 
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places a considerable constraint on the revenue raising ability of city 
governments, even in the cases where assessment practices are well 
developed. Central control over local property tax administration is 
particularly troublesome where it results in inflexible tax rates. This 
makes it impossible for urban governments to stem the erosion of 
effective tax rates and of tax revenues by raising nominal tax rates be- 
tween (generally infrequent) across-the-board reappraisals of proper- 
ty values. When such a reappraisal takes place, the resulting dramatic 
increases in property tax bills cannot be offset by temporarily lower- 
ing rates. This tends to undermine the political acceptability of 
market value-based reappraisal and thus undermines the long-term 
viability of the property tax as an elastic revenue source. 

Finally, property tax systems often have weak political support be- 
cause the property tax is not identified with the provision of any par- 
ticular service and therefore taxpayers are more reluctant to pay. In 
many cities this reluctance is compounded by the lack of enforcement 
and the absence of adequate incentives for prompt and full payment. 

These difficulties with the property tax imply that collection costs 
are high and collection efficiency is low in many cities. Bahl and Linn 
find that the evidence indicates also that the property tax is income 
inelastic and that growth in the property tax base has lagged behind 
growth in income and in some cases behind the general price level 
(that is, the real property tax yield has fallen). 12 

All of these factors have made the property tax a target of reform 
in a number of developing countries. 13 Generally, there have been 
two areas of intervention: policy and administration. Policy reforms 
have focused on tax rates, exemptions, and inefficient adjustments for 
inflation. Administrative reforms have focused on incomplete tax 
rolls, haphazard valuations, and low collection efficiency. 

Many reforms have focused on valuation and development of the 
cadastral system. In the Philippines, the Real Property Tax Adminis- 
tration project (RPTA project) aimed to address property tax 
evasion that was possible because the system was based upon owner 
declarations: owners could understate the characteristics of their 
properties or neglect to declare their properties altogether. The re- 
form implemented field-verified inventories of properties. The objec- 
tive of the reform was to complete the tax mapping process (identi- 
fying property, assessing its value, determining tax liability) in 800 
local jurisdictions in a five year period. While the reform achieved 
75 per cent of that target, the impact on actual tax revenues was 
negligible and actual collections increased by only 1.1 per cent. 14 

Dillinger presents a number of reasons as to why the RPTA did 
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not lead to a greater increase in property tax revenues: Partly it was 
because the reform was too narrow; it did not address such items as 
the widespread underestimation of unit costs, which determine the 
capital value assessment. It also failed to address central government 
policies that constrain property tax yield. Dillinger cites an estimate 
that, “centrally decreed postponements, of the most general revalua- 
tion, combined with limits on tax rates and assessment ratios, reduce 
the effective rate of property taxation in the Philippines to less than 
0.2 percent.” 15 Finally, revenue mobilization did not improve much 
because the reform did not address the problems concerning collec- 
tion and enforcement. 

In Brazil’s property tax reform, the Convenio de Incentivo ao Aper- 
fei^oamento Tecnico-Administrativo das Municipalidades (CIATA), 
the objective was to use a short-term injection of manpower, sup- 
plies, and equipment to produce a complete and up-to-date set of 
documents in order to administer the property tax. The reform in- 
cluded updating the tax code and the tax map, developing a new set 
of property records, determining new unit cost tables, creating a new 
assessment role and a new set of tax bills incorporating the new 
assessments, and developing a ledger for recording payments against 
outstanding liabilities. 16 

CIATA’s impact on tax revenues was immediate. In percentage 
terms, property tax revenues increased by 95 per cent in real terms in 
the first year following project implementation. 17 However, the early 
CIATA projects seem to indicate that this impact on revenues was 
short-lived. In general, moreover, the absolute levels of tax liability 
remained low as municipal officials used their autonomy over prop- 
erty tax policy to reduce nominal tax rates. And while collection 
efficiency was improved, it seems to have suffered from a lack of 
permanent procedural change. 

In some cities property tax revenue improvements have been 
achieved with relatively simple measures. Delhi improved its collec- 
tion by 96 per cent in one year, 1986/1987, mainly by requiring tax- 
payers to pay their assessed tax before appeals against assessments 
could be heard, and by freezing bank accounts of defaulters, award- 
ing discounts for early payments, and decentralizing collection points. 
Sri Lankan urban authorities improved tax collection by instituting a 
system of reminders and warning notices. 18 

The least successful reforms have been those that have tried to in- 
crease the real revenue take of property taxation merely by higher 
tariffs and improved assessment. In Malaysia and Thailand, the intro- 
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duction of new property tax systems have experienced long delays 
and have had disappointing results in terms of revenue collection . 19 

Experience shows that reforms of the property tax system do have 
some potential for increasing the resources of urban governments, 
but that some general lessons should be borne in mind. First, as 
emphasized by Dillinger, one should reform the property tax system 
by “working backwards.” Extensive property tax reforms have often 
been ineffectual because they neglect collection issues. There is a 
strong argument for focusing on collection administration before ad- 
justing rates or developing an extensive cadastral register. The latter 
steps may be useless if the capacity to collect, and the incentives for 
compliance, do not exist. 

Second, and following from above, is that reforms should be based 
on a comprehensive diagnosis of the weaknesses in the property tax 
system, including the assessment of skill levels on the local level, and 
the capacity for permanent procedural change. While reforms that 
imply “quick fixes” are helpful, the ultimate objective is to make the 
property tax a buoyant source of revenue on a long-term basis. 

Finally, one must keep in mind the constraints that are imposed by 
the central government. If the central government is hesitant to give 
up control of local tax bases and rates, it might be advisable to focus 
on relatively minor reforms of the property tax system and to place 
greater emphasis on developing other sources of revenue. 

For mega-cities, property tax reform deserves special considera- 
tion: First, the property tax base in mega-cities tends to be a relative- 
ly large percentage of the total urban property tax base in a country, 
and so the payoff from any improvements in property tax design and 
tax administration tends to be particularly significant. Second, start- 
ing country-wide urban property tax reform in the mega-cities may 
be most appropriate, since the administrative capacity in these cities 
tends to be greatest and consequently implementation can proceed 
while efforts are made to strengthen the administrative infrastucture 
in the smaller urban centres. Third, in view of the large range of the 
types of properties likely to be found in large cities, it is appropriate 
to differentiate the approach taken to property tax reform in the 
mega-city. In particular, it will generally be appropriate to proceed 
with individual appraisal of large, high value commercial properties, 
complemented by mass appraisal of smaller, medium value commer- 
cial and residential properties, while allowing across-the-board ex- 
emption for the large number of small, low value residential prop- 
erties found in the poor neighbourhoods of the cities. 
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Motor vehicle taxation 

Motor vehicle taxation is an excellent, but often neglected, base for 
urban government taxation, particularly in large cities. In most large 
cities, the number of motor vehicles generally grows faster than the 
population, motor vehicle ownership and use are easily taxable, and 
the burden is likely to fall on individuals with higher income. Never- 
theless, we see in table 3 that, in the years from 1980 onward, only 
one city in our sample of mega-cities collected more than 10 per cent 
of its total tax revenue from motor vehicle taxation. Jakarta received 
64.5 per cent of its total tax revenues from taxes on motor vehicles. 
The example of Jakarta emphasizes the fact that motor vehicle taxa- 
tion, if turned over to local authorities and if given sufficient atten- 
tion, can make a major contribution to local urban revenues. Indeed, 
table 4 shows that revenue from motor vehicle taxation in Jakarta 
was more than twice local expenditure on urban roadways. The ratios 
for other cities for which data are available range between 4 and 19 
per cent. 

There are three arguments behind increasing the use of motor 
vehicle taxation. The first is that such taxes take advantage of a 
steadily increasing tax base, particularly in big cities. The second is 
that motor vehicle taxes are an effective means of recapturing the 
fiscal costs of motor vehicle use. The third argument for motor vehi- 
cle taxation is that it provides a means for controlling the social cost 
of motor vehicle use by reducing the differential between the margin- 
al private cost of motor vehicle use and the marginal social cost of its 
use. 

A strong case can be made that urban governments should be 
allowed to tax motor vehicles because it is the urban or local level of 
government that is often required to deal with the costs that result 
from rapid growth of urban vehicles and urban residents that suffer 


Table 4 Revenues from local motor vehicle taxation as a percentage of total local 
expenditure on urban roadways, selected cities 


City (Year) 

Percentage 

Ahmedabad (1981) 

19.4 

Bombay (1982) 

4.1 

Jakarta (1982) 

286.9 

Seoul (1983) 

18.3 


Source' World Bank data 
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most from pollution and congestion due to heavy traffic. Local au- 
thorities are often responsible for the construction and maintenance 
of urban road infrastructure as well as for regulating city traffic and 
providing public transport. As seen above, revenue from motor vehi- 
cle taxation has the potential to cover a substantial part of these 
costs. 

Usually local motor vehicle taxation consists of a very hetero- 
geneous set of levies. 20 Most cities impose some form of annual li- 
cence taxes on all motor vehicles whose owners reside in the particu- 
lar taxing jurisdiction. These taxes may take the form of a flat annual 
rate that differentiates only between the type of vehicle. In some 
cities, such as Bombay, Jakarta, and Seoul, the tax varies not only by 
type of vehicle but according to weight, cylinder size, and/or age. 
Some systems also have special features like lower tax rates for busi- 
ness vehicles, or taxation by number of seats. 

Another form of motor vehicle taxation is a one time tax on the 
registration of motor vehicles or a tax on transfers of vehicle owner- 
ship. In some countries registration fees are only nominal. In Jakarta, 
the registration fee has played the role of a tax (levied at 10 per cent 
of the value of the vehicle for the initial transfer and 5 per cent for all 
subsequent transfers). 

A third form of vehicle taxation is a tax on fuel. Fuel taxes are 
most commonly applied to gasoline. Local surcharges on national fuel 
taxes have been levied in a number of cities. One argument common- 
ly made against spatially differentiated gasoline taxation is that it may 
encourage gasoline smuggling and unnecessary driving to refuel. 
However, in practice, fuel prices already differ substantially across 
regions due to differences in tax rates, differential transport costs, or 
local retail monopolies. In fact, fuel prices in rural areas are com- 
monly signiflcantly higher than those in urban areas. As long as urban 
fuel tax surcharges are kept within reasonable bounds (e.g., so as to 
offset or reverse the market determined rural-urban differentials), 
their negative side-effects will be negligible. 

As mentioned above, motor vehicle taxation may provide a way to 
reduce congestion and traffic by making private users bear the cost to 
the public. Only in Singapore (as far as we know) has an effort been 
made to restrain central city congestion by the application of area- 
and time-specific licence fees and parking charges. A scheme was 
initiated in 1975 by which a restricted zone in the city was defined to 
include the most congested portion of the central business district, 
covering 22 hectares with 22 entry points. Between 7:30 a.m. and 
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10:15 a.m. an entry into this restricted zone by private vehicle was 
permitted only if the vehicle exhibited a licence costing USS26 a 
month, or US$1.30 a day (in 1976 prices). Buses, commercial vehi- 
cles. motor cycles, or car pools were exempt. The scheme was sup- 
plemented by a drastic increase in public and commercial parking 
fees. 

Watson and Holland [30] provide an excellent evaluation of the 
Singapore scheme from which one can conclude that the scheme has 
proven to be technically, administratively, and politically feasible. 
Although Singapore’s special circumstances certainly favoured a suc- 
cessful outcome, its experience should serve as an example for other 
cities. However, any attempts to follow Singapore’s example should 
take note of the various practical aspects that helped the system 
work: adequate study and preparation; simplicity of regulation and 
flexibility of implementation; and unfettered authority by the metro- 
politan government to impose whatever scheme was regarded as most 
appropriate. The fact that such schemes have not been implemented 
elsewhere, even where explicitly considered and ostensibly adopted 
(as in Bangkok), reflects the powerful political opposition to any se- 
rious efforts to limit the use of private automobiles in large cities. 

Given the evidence available, it does appear that motor vehicle 
taxation is an untapped source of revenue in most large cities. The 
optimal choice of action in motor vehicle taxation in large cities of 
developing countries is likely to include some combination of the 
instruments reviewed here. Unrestricted licences and fuel taxes can 
make major contributions to local revenue generation without caus- 
ing major efficiency losses. Restricted licence taxes and parking fees 
and taxes could then be imposed mainly to control urban congestion 
and thus reduce the cost of maintaining urban roads. 

Other taxes and their potential 

Apart from property taxes and motor vehicle taxation, cities can and 
do make use of a large number of other taxes and licences. Local 
governments in developing countries usually have access to one ma- 
jor non-property tax. Table 3 shows that for a number of countries in 
South-East Asia, the octroi provides a significant source of revenue. 
Cities in Brazil have access to sales taxes. A good number of cities 
receive at least some revenue from taxes on entertainment. A host 
of smaller “nuisance taxes,” such as stamp taxes and the like, are also 
available and appear in the “all other” category, which for some 
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countries is significant. These other taxes tend in general not to be as 
productive as sources of revenue as property taxes or motor vehicle 
taxation, but they do have the advantage of being available. Many of 
these taxes give city governments the opportunity to tap the growing 
taxable capacity of urban areas. 

Many of these smaller taxes are hold-overs from the colonial or 
precolonial practices applied to small and medium-size towns 50 or 
100 years ago and have been adjusted on an ad hoc basis in order to 
deal with the rapidly rising revenue needs of urban areas. In most 
cases they have evolved with little regard to the overall objectives of 
the tax system as a whole, but rather with emphasis placed on im- 
mediate revenue needs. Cities have often been obliged to use such 
taxes for want of any alternative. This is particularly true in cities 
where the most broad-based and productive revenue bases are jea- 
lously guarded by the central government. In many cities this has led 
to a tax system that is burdened with a large number of taxes that are 
costly to collect but not productive or buoyant in terms of revenue. 

There are four main issues to consider with regard to the revenue 
productivity of these types of taxes. The first involves defining a non- 
property tax system that is capable of raising adequate revenue for 
local government. Taxes with a small revenue yield imply that a pro- 
liferation of such taxes will be necessary to meet revenue needs. 
Second, the income elasticity of these taxes is important. This repre- 
sents the degree to which the revenues of a tax grow more or less in 
proportion with the level of general economic activity in the area. 
Because expenditure needs are likely to grow at least in proportion to 
personal income and prices, one might argue that the revenue from 
these taxes should be equally buoyant in order to make their collec- 
tion worthwhile. Third, one must consider the sensitivity of these 
taxes and the degree to which they are stable over time. Taxes whose 
income are unpredictable and unstable over time make planning dif- 
ficult. Finally, one must consider the criterion of administrative ease. 
If the tax cannot be effectively collected at reasonable cost it may be 
more trouble than it is worth for the city government. Let us consider 
briefly each of these other taxes. 21 

Local income taxes 

While local income taxes are an important source of local tax revenue 
in a number of industrial countries, they play little or no role in the 
tax systems of the cities covered in table 3. In those cities where local 
income taxes do exist, they have relatively limited coverage. This is at 
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least partly due to the fact that local income taxes are often con- 
strained by a central government fearful of tax base competition. It 
may also be the result of administrative weaknesses on the local level. 
The potential yield of a local income tax depends very much on the 
coverage of the tax and rate structure, and the actual yield depends 
on the effectiveness of assessment and collection. If a local income 
tax is placed piggyback onto the central income tax, it becomes a 
more viable revenue raising proposition; but in this case, local discre- 
tion is limited and the tax more often than not takes on the form of a 
transfer. The potential of a local income tax for raising revenue and 
helping in the financing of city infrastructure is thus conditioned on 
two factors: the administrative capacity of the city government and 
the discretion of the city authorities over the local income tax base, 
rates, and structure. The greater these two factors, the greater is the 
potential of the local income tax as a source of revenue for cities. 

General sales taxes 

Brazil is the only country in our sample where local governments are 
given access to sales taxes. The contribution of these taxes to total 
tax revenue in Brazil is significant, at 50 per cent of total tax revenue 
in both Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo in 1984. The success of the 
general sales tax in Brazil attests to its considerable revenue poten- 
tial; however, in most developing countries, sales taxes are reserved 
for use by higher levels of government. 

There are five basic types of sales taxes; the turnover tax is levied 
on every sale; the manufacturer's sales tax is levied at the stage of 
production; the wholesale sales tax is imposed upon the transactions 
between wholesaler and retailer; the retail sales tax is imposed on the 
sales to the final consumer; and the value added tax is levied on each 
transaction but is based only on the additional value generated by the 
establishment selling the good or service. In their discussion of gen- 
eral sales taxes, Bahl and Linn point out that only the turnover and 
the retail sales taxes are likely candidates for a local tax from the 
point of view of administration. 22 

The potential revenue performance of the local sales tax is its prin- 
cipal attraction and justifies its often high collection costs. The re- 
venue elasticity of the tax is likely to be good because the tax is levied 
ad valorem and revenues thus increase with general economic activity 
and inflation. By the same token, the stability of local sales taxes may 
be found wanting because collections expand and contract in propor- 
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tion to the level of economic activity - though the base of a sales tax 
is not likely to be as unstable as the base of the income tax. 

Despite its substantial revenue potential there are two major dif- 
ficulties with a local sales tax. The first concerns administrative 
difficulties, which stem from the small formal sector and from the 
preponderance of small retail establishments in most developing 
countries. An attempt to levy a retail sales tax on these enterprises 
poses tremendous administrative costs. Small retail establishments 
would almost certainly have to be exempt. In some countries the base 
would become so narrow, however, that statutory rates would have 
to be quite high. There is also the scope for considerable evasion with 
this type of tax. The second difficulty with the local sales tax is that, 
like sales taxes on a larger scale, it tends to be a regressive tax. This 
may be alleviated by exempting basic necessities and foodstuffs. 

As development proceeds and the modern sector develops in the 
major cities, the potential for the use of local sales taxes will grow 
and it may become an important source of revenue in those cities 
where it is administratively feasible (as in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo). 

Local taxes on industry, commerce, and professions 
While these taxes are a common source of local revenue in Latin 
America, the data in table 3 indicate that few mega-cities rely on 
such taxes as a major source of revenue. In Calcutta, local taxes on 
industry and commerce provided 6.4 per cent of total local tax re- 
venue in 1982. In Dacca, 3.5 per cent of local tax revenue comes 
from these taxes. In contrast, Manila relied on industry and com- 
merce taxes for 30.7 per cent of its total local tax revenue. In some 
smaller cities the reliance on such taxes as a source of revenue is 
much greater: in San Salvador they accounted for 84 per cent of local 
tax revenue and for 73 per cent in La Paz. This indicates that, for 
many cities, taxes on industry, commerce, and the professions may 
be an untapped resource. The nature of this tax varies widely among 
countries and even among cities within a country. The tax could take 
the form of a sales tax in some cities, a tax on business capital in 
others, an annual value tax on business real estate in yet others, and 
in many municipalities, a fiat charge for a business licence. 

The potential revenue yield for business taxes is quite substantial, 
particularly in large cities where the number and sizes of businesses 
are growing. Even though the base may be inadequately assessed, the 
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tax yield can grow rapidly. An analysis of the business licence tax in 
the Philippines show's that even with quite poor assessment and collec- 
tion practices, the income elasticity of the tax yield can be greater 
than one. 23 

Despite their revenue potential, taxes on industry and commerce 
are difficult to administer, ft is very difficult to assess small firms that 
do not keep proper accounts. Moreover, it is difficult to get a com- 
plete enumeration of taxable firms within an urban area, and as a re- 
sult there is a high degree of evasion. The business tax is also plagued 
by serious collection problems; delinquency rates are often high. In 
order to make such taxes work as a source of revenue for local gov- 
ernments, they must be differentiated from central government sales 
taxes. For example, the business licence tax in the Philippines is real- 
ly a gross receipts tax on all businesses, but its administration and de- 
sign are kept quite separate from central government sales taxes. 

An argument can be made that there is the potential for develop- 
ing the business tax in large cities on the grounds that it can raise sub- 
stantial revenues; rate and base adjustments are often unfettered by 
higher level government restrictions; it is relatively costless political- 
ly; and it often has no suitable alternative. Focus must be placed, 
however, on alleviating its administrative shortcomings. 

The octroi 

In many of the South-East Asian countries, the octroi is a significant 
source of revenue. In Ahmedabad. it provided 68.7 per cent of total 
local tax revenue in 1981. In Karachi, it provided 71.8 per cent of to- 
tal local tax revenue. While the octroi is a significant source of re- 
venue for these cities, it is unlikely that its use is viable in other large 
cities. 

The octroi is a tax levied on goods entering a city for the purpose 
of local processing or final consumption. 24 The base of the octroi is 
the value, weight, or number of items entering a local jurisdiction by 
road, rail, air or sea. Rates vary according to complicated schedules, 
and the taxes are collected at octroi stations: checkpoints on roads at 
the jurisdictional borders and at railway stations, airports, and docks. 
Ahmedabad assessors are equipped with a manual of market values 
that they use to double-check the invoice amount. The taxes are col- 
lected directly from the driver by the attending clerks. 

Complications of the octroi are that it increases transport time and 
cost. Bribery of octroi staff is frequently reported. Like all tariffs, the 
octroi also gives locally produced commodities a pricing advantage 
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over commodities imported from outside the metropolitan area and 
thus distorts production and consumption decisions; tariffs have been 
shown to be more inefficient than many other forms of modern taxa- 
tion [33, ch. 4], The tax can also provide a disincentive for metropoli- 
tan integration under area-wide authority, because consolidation 
of the fragmented local authorities would automatically reduce the 
octroi tax base by detaxing intra-metropolitan commodity flows. 
From the standpoint of efficiency, the octroi is therefore an unmiti- 
gated disaster. 

Despite these problems, the octroi continues to be a major and 
buoyant revenue source in the cities where it is established. In other 
cities, the complications and inefficiencies of imposing the octroi, or a 
tax like it, make it unlikely that such a tax could be implemented in 
a way that makes the administrative burden and harmful efficiency 
effects worth the revenue collected. 

Entertainment taxes 

As seen from table 3, many urban governments levy taxes on various 
forms of entertainment, and while the percentage of such taxes in to- 
tal local tax revenue is not enormous, in some countries they contri- 
bute over 10 per cent of total local tax income. Entertainment taxes 
are commonly levied on restaurants and hotels, theatres, movies, and 
on betting and gambling. Lotteries operated by local governments 
might also be thought of as an entertainment tax. Local taxes on bet- 
ting and gambling may be a particularly important source of revenue, 
where racecourses or casinos provide readily identifiable tax opportu- 
nities. Assessment and collection, however, may be difficult; arrange- 
ments typically involve a considerable amount of bargaining and 
might lend themselves to under-the-table payments. In Jakarta dur- 
ing the 1970s, a substantial part of the revenues from gambling was 
channelled into a separate fund under the exclusive control of the 
Governor of Jakarta and was used without formal accountability for 
various local projects. 25 Although entertainment taxes represent a re- 
latively accessible and desirable form of local taxation, they cannot 
be relied upon as a major and stable source of financing for urban 
governments. 

Our brief review of taxes other than the property tax and motor 
vehicle taxation in large urban areas indicates that development of 
general sales taxes and taxes on commerce and industry have the 
greatest potential for increasing the revenue raising capacity of urban 
governments. Their effectiveness as a revenue source, however, is 
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contingent upon the administrative capacity of the city and willing- 
ness of the central government to relinquish exclusive controls over 
sales taxes. Over time, as the major urban areas become more and 
more developed, such taxes are likely to become an important rev- 
enue source. 

User charges 

In the preceding section we argued that user charges (fees charged for 
the provision of a service) are the most efficient means of financing 
public goods and services that are of measurable benefit to readily 
identifiable users. Many such services are provided by local author- 
ities in urban areas, including water, power, telephones, solid waste 
disposal, and mass transport. However, these forms of infrastructure 
are generally inadequately provided in rapidly urbanizing cities. 

Inadequate services often result from poor pricing policies on the 
part of the local government. Indiscriminately subsidized services 
often lead to a level of demand that is higher than can be supplied, 
leading to congestion and interruption of services. Under such cir- 
cumstances, individuals or companies are sometimes forced to pro- 
vide their own costly substitutes for publicly provided services, and 
they have been found to be willing to pay more for an improved level 
of public service provision. 26 Poor pricing policies also place a heavy 
weight on the fiscal authorities of a given locality. If utilities and ser- 
vices cannot cover their own operating costs, their loss must be cov- 
ered from other parts of the budget. Table 2 shows that, more often 
than not, the proportion of locally raised revenue from self-financing 
services is low, with a median of 12 per cent in the years from 1980 
onward. More effective use of user charges has great potential as a 
source of finance for developing infrastructure in large cities. Indeed, 
given the appropriate pricing policies, there is no reason that the 
provision of such services should not be self-financing, especially in 
mega-cities. 27 

User charges are particularly well suited to local government 
finance, where there is a direct link between user and beneficiary. 
Given an appropriate pricing structure, user charges can increase 
efficiency, even while making allowance for the poorest members of 
society. Generally, when providers of public services are not operating 
at full capacity, they should price services at their marginal cost. In 
other words, the price should be set equal to society’s cost of provid- 
ing the last, or marginal, unit. Since the price the consumer is willing 
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to pay measures the benefit of consumption, when price equals mar- 
ginal cost, the cost of providing this last unit will just equal the ben- 
efit that it provides. If the price exceeds the marginal cost of service 
provision, then the benefit of its provision at the margin exceeds its 
cost, and therefore a higher provision at lower prices would be more 
beneficial for society. By the same argument, when the price is lower 
than marginal cost, society gains from a higher price and lower con- 
sumption. 

There are a number of qualifications, however, that may alter the 
marginal pricing rule. First, when one individual’s consumption of a 
publicly provided good affects other (when there are externalities), 
the individual should be induced to consider the social rather than 
the private costs of his or her behaviour. This can be undertaken by 
charging below or above marginal cost in order to align private costs 
with social costs. For example, if individuals are primarily concerned 
with their own well-being, they may not be willing to be immunized 
against a contagious disease as would be socially desirable; they must 
be charged a cost lower than marginal cost or in some cases no charge 
at all. In other cases, as in road use. individuals may cause costs that 
are borne by others (e.g., pollution and congestion costs). The “ex- 
ternal" costs could be "internalized" by charging an emission fee, or a 
toll during peak periods. 

Second, the development of many of the services provided by local 
authorities, such as power, telecommunications, transport, and water 
systems, requires a few large (“lumpy") investments rather than con- 
tinuous small ones. In these cases, setting prices to short-run marginal 
costs will result in price instability; prices will rise as the provider of 
the services reaches full capacity and then will drop dramatically after 
capacity has been expanded. A way to avoid this problem is to use 
average incremental costs as the basis for pricing as opposed to mar- 
ginal cost. Average incremental cost is a formula that provides an in- 
exact but stable approximation of marginal cost. 

A third difficulty arises in pricing the services of firms that experi- 
ence economies of scale, i.e., the unit cost drops as the scale of op- 
eration increases. In these cases, it is often advisable to use a two 
part pricing scheme, because pricing based on marginal cost will not 
cover operating costs. One example of a two part pricing scheme is 
where there is a basic fee for connection and a fee equal to the mar- 
ginal cost of consumption . 28 

One common argument against user charges, however, is that they 
hurt the poor, because, by placing user charges on public services, the 
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poor will no longer have access to them. In practice, however, the 
poor often fail to get these services anyway. Because of fiscal con- 
straints in most urban areas, only a limited amount of public services 
can be provided free of charge. When this happens, poor people are 
likely to be at a disadvantage. Subsidized water and electricity benefit 
heavy users, such as the more wealthy and industrial users. 

In practice user charges can be structured to help the poor: first, by 
targeting subsidies in a way that limits them to services primarily con- 
sumed by the poor, such as health posts and primary schools in rural 
areas and poor urban settlements; second, user charges are also often 
structured to help the poor directly by "lifeline tariffs," where an ini- 
tial portion of a service (usually that amount deemed necessary for 
basic human needs) is provided either free or below marginal cost. 
Consumption beyond first level is charged at or above marginal 
cost . 29 Third, access fees or one-time installation charges for infra- 
structure services, such as water and power, can be waived in poor 
neighbourhoods, while the actual use of the publicly provided service 
is charged for. The poor frequently cannot afford the high one-time 
capital charges but are able to pay the recurrent costs of use, espe- 
cially as the publicly provided service tends to substitute for higher 
cost services offered by private vendors (e.g., water carriers, etc.). 

The proper design of charges can help public authorities to meet 
the goals of efficiency, equity, and financial viability. This holds for 
the provision of water services, power, telecommunications, solid 
waste management, and a host of other services. While the individ- 
ual circumstances of pricing may vary in each industry, it seems that 
better use of user charges can certainly help large cities finance 
more adequate and efficient infrastructure. 

Two other methods of developing infrastructure in built up areas 
that are akin to user charges and that have demonstrated some 
success are land readjustment and valorization charges . 30 Land re- 
adjustment schemes usually involve the consolidation of numerous 
parcels of raw land at the urban periphery. The land is serviced and 
subdivided for urban use and then returned to the original owners. 
However, some of the land is retained by the public authority, in part 
to meet the needs of urban infrastructure (especially roads and green 
spaces) and in part to provide a source of finance to defray the cost of 
development. The land retained for this latter purpose is sold at mar- 
ket prices in commercial transactions or auctions. 

The Republic of Korea has made extensive use of land readjust- 
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ment programmes. By 1985, some 35 per cent of Seoul's total built up 
area was covered by completed or ongoing schemes. The system has 
opened up new land for urban use and thus has helped to increase 
the supply of housing and raise public funds. Such programmes, 
however, require fairly sophisticated methods of public land manage- 
ment, including effective land registration, cadastral records, and 
land redistribution formulas. 

Valorization systems, which are often applied in Latin America, 
have been used to finance improvements in infrastructure in built 
up areas. According to this system of taxation, the cost of public 
works is allocated to affected properties in proportion to the benefits 
conferred, and it has been used to finance street improvements, 
water supply, and other services. Valorization charges are designed 
to recover project costs, not to recapture all the benefits the project is 
expected to confer. The system is intended to make urban services 
largely self-financing and thus to help reduce municipal tax burdens. 

The valorization system in Bogota has been carefully studied. At 
the height of its use in 1968 it contributed 16 per cent to the financing 
of all local public expenditures (including spending by state-owned 
enterprises). Its significance has decreased since then, but it has re- 
tained an important role in financing infrastructure development. 

In practice, valorization schemes have not always recovered the 
cost of projects and have tended to rely on large financial transfers 
from the city’s general revenue. An important reason for this is that 
some projects have been designed to improve living conditions in low 
income areas, and the beneficiaries have not been expected to pay 
valorization charges. Another reason that some valorization schemes 
have failed to cover costs has been the incomplete collection of 
charges. In Bogota, for projects in the period 1968-1986, arrears 
amounted to 16 per cent of costs. The collection problem has arisen 
mainly from lack of payment by public agencies and by a few large 
properties. Projects for which the benefits were uncertain or not 
clearly concentrated in the areas bearing the valorization charge 
often created the greatest collection problems. The experience in 
Bogota has demonstrated that the success of the valorization system 
depends heavily on the quality of investment planning and project 
preparation. 

Under the appropriate circumstances and where the benefits of 
land and infrastructure development can be clearly discerned, land 
readjustment and valorization schemes clearly can help to recover the 
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costs involved in the development of urban infrastructure. They are. 
accordingly, an additional type of user charge that large cities should 
consider when trying to expand their resources. 

Grants, transfers, and tax sharing arrangements 

From the information in table 2, we see that the importance of inter- 
governmental grants and shared taxes varies considerably in large 
urban areas. In Calcutta, revenue from grants and shared taxes in 
1982 was 54.9 per cent of total local revenue. In Lagos, it was 48.8 
per cent (for 1980) and in Jakarta, 39.1 per cent (for 1981). By con- 
trast, grants and shared taxes provided only 0.4 per cent of total local 
revenue in Sao Paulo (1984) and 0.7 per cent in Bombay (1982). Bahl 
and Linn [4] find that in the cities for which data are available, there 
is no general trend toward an increasing reliance on grants and trans- 
fers. They also find that the degree to which expenditure is decen- 
tralized does not predict whether large cities will depend on grants. 
While the size and nature of grants are among the major components 
of the debate over centralization versus decentralization that was dis- 
cussed in the preceding section, an argument can be made that large 
cities should depend less on grants and transfers than smaller cities. 
This argument goes hand in hand with the argument made above, 
that large urban areas are likely to benefit from increased autonomy. 

Intergovernmental grants and transfers usually have three different 
functions. 31 The first is the provision of access to central government 
tax instruments. These grants compensate local governments for the 
fact that the central government often restricts the use of the most 
productive sources of revenue - they virtually always claim the high- 
est yielding taxes. The second function of grants and transfers is 
equalization. Transfers are often used to shift resources from the 
more prosperous parts of the country to the less prosperous ones. 
The third function of grants and transfers from the central govern- 
ment is to encourage local governments to increase expenditure on 
functions that are either of national significance or that have spillover 
effects into other communities. 

In the case of large cities, it is this last function that is the most re- 
levant. As seen above, unless cities are prohibited from using certain 
tax bases by the central government, they will usually have a number 
of mechanisms for raising revenue. It is also likely that mega-cities 
will have higher levels of economic activity and therefore will not be 
the recipients of grants for equalization purposes. It is very likely, 
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Table 5 Alternative forms of intergovernmental grant programmes 


Method of determining the total divisible pool 


Method of allocating 
the divisible pool 
among eligible units 

Specified share of 
national or state 
government tax 

Ad hoc 
decision 

Reimbursement 

approved 

expenditures 

Origin of collection 

A 

— 

— 

of the tax 

Formula 

B 

F 

— 

Total or partial 

C 

G 

K 

reimbursement of costs 

Ad hoc 

D 

H 

— 


however, that large cities will provide services with benefits that will 
spill over into neighbouring communities and will be spending on ser- 
vices that might be considered to be of national significance. This is 
particularly the case in capital cities. 

If cities receive grants for this purpose (or for other purposes), the 
most crucial factor is that they be predictable; erratic grants and 
transfers undermine local budgeting. In order to achieve this predic- 
tability, grant and transfer administration should be based on a sys- 
tem of rules. Generally grant distribution systems have two dimen- 
sions: the method of determining the size of the distributable pool 
and the method of determining the distribution among state and local 
units. Bahl and Linn [4] set out a taxonomy of such rules (table 5). 

Current practice in determining the pool of resources suggests 
three principal approaches: a specified share of national or state 
taxes; an ad hoc decision that is usually made on the basis of an 
annual appropriation and voted upon; and third, the reimbursement 
of costs. Allocations among state and local governments are usually 
made in one of four ways: by returning shares to the communities 
from which they were collected (tax sharing); by formula; on an ad 
hoc basis; or by reimbursing costs. 

As discussed above, in principle, large cities should expect to re- 
ceive grants and transfers for their expenditure on services of nation- 
al benefit (unless they have entered into a tax sharing arrangement). 
This suggests that for most large cities, grants and transfers will be 
based on reimbursement costs. As seen from table 5, the total pool 
available to reimburse costs may be determined as an earmarked tax 
or share of national revenue, on an ad hoc basis, or as a proportion 
of costs to be reimbursed. The amount of reimbursement (i.e., full 
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vs. partial reimbursement) is likely to have implications for the fiscal 
authority of the city. Full reimbursement is likely to be accompanied 
by a rigid central government process; local fiscal choices will be 
minimized. Partial reimbursement leaves local governments with 
more authority and often provides an incentive for increasing the tax 
effort within cities. However, certain methods of partial reimburse- 
ment. such as matching grants, may also have unfavourable allocative 
effects if grants distort budgets in favour of the aided service and 
against other services desired by the community. 

Thus, in determining to what extent they should rely on grants and 
transfers, large cities should consider the trade-offs involved. By a 
heavy reliance on grants, the city is virtually guaranteed to have re- 
duced authority over its revenue mobilization and frequently over its 
expenditure allocation. In small cities where administrative skills are 
scarce, this may not be an issue, since there may not be any substan- 
tial alternative revenue source to central transfers. In mega-cities, it 
seems almost certain that local authorities can do better than relying 
on central funds, which tend to come with strings attached. If trans- 
fers are received at the price of reduced local autonomy, they may 
not be worth it, at least in mega-cities. If, however, transfers are pro- 
vided within a framework allowing local authorities some significant 
degree of control, they are a useful means of financing (or helping to 
finance) services that may be necessary to both the city and the coun- 
try. In general, however, large cities should not count on grants and 
transfers from higher levels of government as a major source of 
revenue for financing the development of urban infrastructure. 

This conclusion is strengthened when considering the arguments 
for and against transfers to cities from the perspective of the central 
authorities. Low transfers force cities to self-finance expenditures that 
tend to have largely local benefits. This enhances the efficiency of 
urban areas. At the same time, since rural areas, small towns, and re- 
mote areas tend to be poorer and less able to raise revenues for pub- 
lic service provision, central governments frequently want to redis- 
tribute fiscal resources away from the large cities to the remainder 
of the country in the interest of equalizing revenues, and thus public 
spending, on a per capita basis. 

Borrowing 

Taxes, user charges, and transfers are primarily assigned to meeting 
the recurrent cost of services. Borrowing from other levels of govern- 
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ment (and where possible from private institutions) is often regarded 
as the most reasonable source of funding for capital expenditure. In 
developed countries, and particularly in the US, the majority of cities 
raise funds through the use of municipal bonds and direct access to 
capital markets. In developing countries, financial markets are not 
usually sufficiently developed to support such a market, and munici- 
palities rely on borrowing from the central government and from spe- 
cialized credit agencies such as development banks. In table 2, we see 
that Ahmedabad and Sao Paulo have relied on external borrowing 
for about a quarter of their local revenue. Other cities have relied 
much less on such borrowing. 

The principal argument for resorting to borrowing is that borrow- 
ing distributes the costs of projects over the life of the loan and there- 
fore over successive beneficiaries. 32 Funding from recurrent surplus 
would unduly burden current users and restrict current demand, and 
would inhibit investment in worthwhile large projects. 

The ability of large cities to effectively use borrowing as a means of 
financing urban infrastructure largely depends on two factors: the 
availability and channels of credit and the city’s ability to service its 
debt, i.e., its creditworthiness. In developing countries, the potential 
for going directly to credit markets by issuing municipal bonds will 
depend on the level of financial sophistication in the country. Very 
often the financial networks and pool of investors are insufficient to 
support municipal bonds. In the few cases where municipal bonds 
have been issued, as in Lagos, the majority of the bonds have usually 
been purchased by state-owned entities such as the National Insur- 
ance Fund. 

A more common channel of credit is a public credit intermediary, 
or a municipal credit institution. These institutions are thought to 
provide some advantages over borrowing directly from the govern- 
ment. They can foster greater financial accountability. If such institu- 
tions bear the risk of local government default, they are likely to be 
more rigorous in their assessment procedures. This will lead to better 
project selection. Specialized credit agencies also can protect borrow- 
ers from political interference. 

The second issue concerning borrowing is the ability of the city to 
service its debt. This is of particular concern when the borrowing 
finances the development of infrastructure that does not have any 
specific revenue return, such as roads or drainage. The increased re- 
liance on loans to finance such projects presupposes an effort and 
capacity to increase future tax revenues. Where this is not likely to 
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materialize, debt finance should be considered with considerable cau- 
tion. In principle, of course, mega-cities should be better able to raise 
additional revenues to finance their debt service than small towns and 
rural jurisdictions. 

In practice, the use of municipal credit institutions has not lived up 
to expectations. In many countries, normal banking discipline has not 
applied, and these specialized agencies have not attained any degree 
of financial separation from the central government. In the Latin 
American countries, where these institutions are fairly common, they 
typically depend on support from the central government and are not 
removed from political infighting. Support from the central govern- 
ment often comes in the form of subsidies, which may lead to fiscal 
difficulties at a higher level of government. These agencies also may 
suffer from poor repayment. In general, the assumption that such 
specialized institutions will encourage both the lender and the munici- 
pality to ensure sound financial practices has not been borne out in 
practice . 33 

As large urban areas and financial markets become more de- 
veloped, large cities in developing countries may be able to rely to a 
greater extent on borrowing, particularly in the private sector, to 
finance the development of physical and social infrastructure. While 
for many cities this may not immediately be an option, it is a poten- 
tial source of finance that policy makers should keep in mind. The 
massive needs to be met also provide an incentive to national policy 
makers to implement programmes that will foster the development of 
deeper capital markets in developing countries . 34 

New means of financing infrastructure in big cities: 

Focus on the participation of the private sector 

Our review of the traditional methods of raising revenue indicates 
that there is a good deal of potential for mega-cities to raise public 
revenue using traditional means. However, given the overwhelming 
demand for services and the renewed emphasis on cutting public ex- 
penditure in developing countries, they may not be sufficient nor rep- 
resent the most efficient way to proceed. This points increasingly in 
the direction of developing the role of the private sector in providing 
urban infrastructure. There are a number of means through which 
the private sector may come to play a greater role in the provision 
of public services, including management contracts, deregulation and 
demonopolization, self-help and community-based contracts, and con- 
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trading out. Such practices have been important in some developed 
countries, but until recently, they have played a relatively minor 
role in the provision of public services in the cities of developing 
countries. Here we discuss very briefly the arguments for privately 
providing public services. We then focus on two areas where pri- 
vate participation may be particularly promising and important in the 
large cities of developing countries: build, own, operate, and transfer 
(BOOT) schemes and housing finance. 

The private provision of public services 

There is a large and growing literature on the private provision of 
public services, and there is in fact quite a rich history of the provi- 
sion of social and physical infrastructure services by the private 
sector. 35 The principal argument that is usually put forth in favour of 
private sector involvement is that the private provision of goods and 
services is more efficient. There are two aspects to this argument. The 
first emphasizes property rights: private ownership and the claim 
on assets it involves push owners to monitor carefully the behaviour 
of private enterprise managers and employees. Public enterprises, in 
contrast, are not “owned” by anyone in particular, so the incentives 
to monitor managers and employees are not strong. The second 
aspect relates to the exposure to greater competition and “market 
discipline" of private compared to public firms, which makes the 
former more efficient. The empirical evidence on this issue is not con- 
clusive, but the weight of the evidence seems to be on the side of 
competitive private enterprises. 36 

The important issue at stake is whether competition is in fact feasi- 
ble, and therefore whether private markets can work efficiently. As 
pointed out by the World Bank [35], for many urban infrastructure 
services, such as housing, urban transit, curative medical care, and 
job training, there are no technological barriers to entry, and exter- 
nalities are relatively minor or can be dealt with by government reg- 
ulation. A classic example is public versus private buses. Table 6 
shows a comparison of private versus public bus operations in a num- 
ber of developing country' cities. It shows that while public bus ser- 
vices are rarely able to cover their costs, in most cases private bus 
companies do. Public companies have higher fleet utilization rates, 
lower staffing ratios, and less fare evasion than do their public com- 
petitors. Private provision of urban bus transport (and other urban 
services) does not rule out targeted subsidies in support of poverty re- 
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Table 6 Comparative operating conditions and costs of private and public bus 
services in selected cities in developing countries, 1985 




Fleet 

Staff- 

Cost per 

Revenue- 



utilization 

operating 

passenger 

cost 

City 

Ownership 

(%) 

bus ratio 

(km/US cents) 

ratio 

Ankara, Turkey 

Public 

65 

6.0 

2.5 

0.67 


Private 

95 

2.6 

1.2 

1.70 

Bangkok, Thailand 

Public 

80 

6.2 

1.9 

0.74 


Private 

80 

— 

1.2 

1.10 

Calcutta. India 

Public 

64 

20.7 

1.9 

0.46 


Private 

86 

4.0 

0.7 

1.10 

Istanbul, Turkey 

Public 

60 

7.5 

2.0 

0.88 


Private 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.10 

Jakarta. Indonesia 

Public 

59 

14.5 

1.8 

0.50 


Private 

76 

7.3 

0.9 

1.20 

Karachi, Pakistan 

Public 

40 

12.4 

2.8 

0.49 


Private 

72 

6.4 

1.0 

1.15 


Source: Ref. 1, tabic 1. 

Note: Only data for comparable large bus types are included. 


duction. For example, in Bogota, bus operators whose vehicles are 
used predominantly by poorer commuters have been subsidized by 
public subsidies. It is critical, however, that competition not be inhi- 
bited by public intervention. For example, subsidies only for publicly 
owned and run firms, or restrictions on entry by private competitors 
to public service providers, will limit the scope and potential of com- 
petitive markets and thus the scope for efficiency gains. 

For services where competition is not assured, such as for large- 
scale public utility networks or selected social services, private 
providers do not necessarily provide superior service as compared 
with public providers. However, in many developing countries (and 
cities), the organizational effectiveness and financial capacities of 
public authorities are generally weak. With governments frequently 
unable to provide timely and adequate resources - on both a national 
and municipal level - the effectiveness of public sector service provi- 
sion is likely to remain low. Thus private provision of at least some 
public services may not even be a matter of choice. In some coun- 
tries, in fact, the poor provision of public services has prompted pri- 
vate agents to fill the gaps left by the public sector. For example, in 
some cities of Nigeria, households pay a large premium to private 
water vendors in the dry season because water provision is poor and 
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the quality of public water is low. 37 Nigerian manufacturers have also 
made considerable investments in generators in order to avoid fre- 
quent power outages and fluctuations in voltage that cause damage to 
machinery. 38 Obviously, one remedy is to improve the effectiveness 
of the public sector entities; however, another, and at times prefer- 
able, alternative is to support private provision of these services by 
reducing barriers to entry (e.g., permit private generation of power 
and sale to public grids) or by auctioning off, leasing, or subcontract- 
ing public service franchises to private providers. This is possible for 
a wide range of physical infrastructure, including power, water, road 
construction, port facilities and stevedoring, solid waste disposal, etc. 
For social services, such as education and health, private provision of 
services has a long and respectable history in many countries before 
public provision became the rule. Recently, there has been a trend in 
some developing countries to encourage, rather than hinder, private 
provision of these services, too, in some cases, with financial support 
from the government (as in the case of pilot education schemes in 
Chile and the Philippines [35. p. 22]). 

Thus, in many instances services can be provided efficiently and 
effectively by private agents, and the case for increased reliance on 
private provision is particularly strong in large cities where the scope 
for competition is high and where regulation of private providers - to 
the extent necessary and appropriate - can be implemented relatively 
effectively. This allows limited fiscal resources to be released and 
used in the areas where market failure requires that the public sector 
provide the service. Let us now consider two cases of private sector 
involvement that may be of particular use in financing infrastructure 
in large cities. 

Build, own, operate, and transfer (BOOT) schemes 

Large cities require large infrastructure supply systems in the areas of 
transport, telecommunications, water, and power. For these systems, 
which have traditionally been provided and financed by the public 
sector, private involvement through BOOT schemes may be particu- 
larly attractive. BOOT schemes are projects in which the private sec- 
tor takes over the development of infrastructure for a given period of 
time (usually between 15 and 30 years) and after this period passes 
control of the infrastructure back to the government. Private sector 
involvement in the provision of public infrastructure is not a new phe- 
nomenon. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
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private sector frequently took on infrastructure projects. The Suez 
Canal and the Trans-Siberian Railway are two well-known examples. 
More recently, under the name of “limited recourse” projects, the 
private sector has financed the development of rigs in the North Sea. 
Recent use of BOOT schemes in Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land indicate that, under the right conditions, they may be an effec- 
tive way to develop infrastructure in mega-cities. 

A number of factors converged in the late 1970s that made 
schemes involving the private provision of infrastructure in develop- 
ing countries more desirable. The debt crisis meant that governments 
had lower borrowing capacities and fewer budgetary resources avail- 
able for the development of infrastructure. At around the same time, 
the major international contracting firms were facing a significant 
downturn and were looking for ways to promote additional business. 
With the onset of structural adjustment programmes, many countries 
became increasingly interested in promoting the development of the 
private sector and in “privatizing” traditionally public sector activities 
and enterprises. The BOOT approach to financing appeared as a way 
to help developing countries obtain needed infrastructure, while at 
the same time promoting private sector activity in the economy. 

Under BOOT schemes, projects that are normally considered as 
public sector activities are temporarily placed in the hands of the 
private sector. 39 The process of planning, financing, designing, con- 
structing, and operating is conducted under the auspices of a private 
sector organization - the project company. This company is typically 
composed of a consortium of firms that includes a major international 
engineering and construction firm and one or more equipment sup- 
pliers. The host government gives the project company a concession 
to build the infrastructure and to operate and collect the revenues 
that the project generates for a designated period of time. The proj- 
ect company raises the bulk of the financing required for the project 
from commercial lenders, usually supported by export guarantee 
agencies and sometimes with support from bi- and multilateral in- 
stitutions. The project company owns and operates the facility for a 
period of time that is sufficient to pay off the debt incurred in finan- 
cing the project and to provide a reasonable return on the equity of 
investors. At the end of the period, operation of the infrastructure 
is passed back to the government. In theory, this approach provides 
a means for an infrastructure project to be completely financed by 
the private sector. In practice, particularly in developing countries. 
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extensive host government support is a prerequisite for a successful 
BOOT project. 

A number of countries have employed BOOT schemes in the de- 
velopment of infrastructure. Malaysia has completed construction of 
three BOOT projects and has three under way. 40 It has completed 
two toll-road projects and a project involving a water treatment 
plant and a submarine pipeline to the island of Labuan. Projects 
under construction include the Labuan-Beaufort Interconnection, 
which involves laying a submarine cable for electricity, and two more 
toll-roads. Two factors have contributed to the success of the Malay- 
sian projects. The first is that the government and the local financing 
community have taken an active role in financing the projects. For 
example, in the North-South Highway project, with total financing 
requirements of MS2.535 billion (US$921 million in 1989 dollars), at 
least MSI. 6 billion (US$581 million) will be raised from banks and 
insurance companies within Malaysia. The balance is to be raised 
offshore in a syndicated Eurocurrency credit and/or syndicated letter 
of credit facilities at a maturity of 15 years. 

The second factor that has contributed to the success of the Malay- 
sian projects is the government’s commitment to BOOT as a model. 
The government is providing supporting finance of MS165 million 
(US$60 million). It has also undertaken to reimburse the project 
company (United Engineers Malaysia) if for any reason, traffic flows, 
and therefore toll income, should fall below a mutually agreed upon 
level. It has also provided exchange rate guarantees and various 
guarantees against force majeure or government action. 

Pakistan signed the basic contracts for its first major BOOT proj- 
ect, the Hab River project, in December 1989, and is seeking to de- 
velop others as part of its policy to encourage private sector involve- 
ment in the power sector. The Hab River project consists of a 1.300 
MW oil fired power plant to be sited near the mouth of the Hab 
River, about 40 kilometres from Karachi. The sponsoring consortium 
is led by Hawker Siddeley Power Engineering of Great Britain and 
Xenel Industries of Saudi Arabia. The total cost of the project is esti- 
mated at just over US$1.1 billion. 41 

Multi- and bilateral official agencies have played an important 
role in the Hab River project. With the help of the World Bank, 
the Japanese Export-Import Bank, the UK Overseas Development 
Agency, the Government of Italy, and USAID, a Private Sector 
Energy Development Fund (the “PSEDF”) has been set up under the 
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control of Pakistan's National Development Finance Corporation. 
This fund is used to finance up to 30 per cent of the costs of BOOT 
projects. All loans to the PSEDF are guaranteed by the Government 
of Pakistan. These resources are on-lent at prevailing market interest 
rates. With 30 per cent of the project financed through the PSEDF 
and 25 per cent financed by equity, the remaining balance of 45 per 
cent is left to be financed by commercial lenders. The World Bank 
has also helped the Government of Pakistan in soliciting proposals 
for BOOT projects and in streamlining the procedures for the review 
and approval of investments. In addition to the Hab River project, 
the Pakistani government has three other BOOT projects in the 
works and is considering a number of smaller projects. 42 

The Philippines is also turning to BOOT projects to help meet in- 
creased demands for energy. A number of projects have been pro- 
posed; the first one to be implemented involves the development of a 
200 MW gas turbine plant in Metro Manila. The facility is expected 
to be used primarily as a stand-by facility for ‘ peak load” purposes. 
The project sponsor is Hopewell Holdings Limited of Hong Kong. 
Equity and debt are to be provided by the Asian Development Bank. 
Equity is also being provided by Hopewell and Citicorp. All of the 
electricity produced by the plant is to be purchased by the National 
Power Corporation (NPC); the NPC pays both a fixed monthly 
capacity fee and an additional energy fee based on the actual amount 
of energy generated. Total fee revenues are used to pay operating ex- 
penses, taxes, debt service, and dividends. The NPC also provides 
free fuel and free use of the project site for the entire contract 
period. 

The Philippine government has provided a set of foreign invest- 
ment incentives and guarantees to potential sponsors. These include 
the right to remit earnings, the proceeds from liquidation, and the 
sums required for payment of interest and dividends in the currency 
in which the investments were made; a guarantee that the property of 
the BOOT firm will not be expropriated by the government except 
for public use or in the interest of national welfare and upon payment 
of just compensation; a full exemption from income taxes by the Phi- 
lippine government for four to six years; certain tax and duty exemp- 
tions; simplification of customs procedures; and exemptions of certain 
taxes on contractors. 

Thailand is close to completing a BOOT project involving a 30 
kilometre toll-road in the Bangkok metropolitan area, known as the 
Second Stage Expressway. The US$1 billion project is based on a toll 
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concession that began on 1 March 1990 and runs for 30 years. The 
project is under the direction of the Expressway Rapid Transit Au- 
thority of Thailand (ETA), but the financing, building, and operation 
of the project have been given to the Bangkok Expressway Com- 
pany, Ltd. (BECL), a company incorporated in Thailand and major- 
ity owned (about two-thirds) by Kumagai Gumi Company, Ltd., a 
major Japanese engineering and contracting firm. The remaining 
equity ownership is spread among Thai institutional investors and 
some international financial institutions. In order to finance the proj- 
ect, BECL was attempting to raise 5 billion baht (US$200 million 
at 1988 exchange rates) of equity subscriptions and 20 billion baht 
(US$800 million at 1988 rates) of debt with recourse only to BECL 
and its assets. The loans come mainly from commercial banks in 
Thailand and from multilateral and bilateral government lending 
institutions. 43 

The Thai government has helped to implement the project in a 
number of ways. It agreed to share with BECL, according to a rev- 
enue sharing formula, revenues from the existing government toll- 
road system. The government issued a decree enabling ETA to ac- 
quire the land necessary in order to build the new expressway and 
placed the expressway concession on the list of projects receiving in- 
vestment privileges, which include income tax relief for eight years 
and tax exemptions on dividends. The government made provisions 
in the case of exceptional circumstances, allowing for some delays in 
the implementation schedule, adjustments in revenue sharing propor- 
tions, an increase in tolls, and an extension of the overall concession 
period. “Exceptional circumstances" include material increases in in- 
terest rates, material economic dislocation in Thailand, material de- 
lays in the relocation or diversion of utilities, unanticipated adverse 
ground conditions, significant disruptions in the local construction 
and building materials industry, and non-insurable events of force 
majeure , 44 

Thailand has also been negotiating a BOOT project with a Cana- 
dian firm for the construction of “Stage One. Phase One” of the 
Bangkok metro. Negotiations are well under way and it is hoped that 
the metro will be in operation by 1994. 45 

The experience with BOOT projects to date indicates that they 
involve a delicate and complicated balancing of public and private 
interests and involvement; however, they can be a successful method 
of financing infrastructure if certain essential ingredients exist. First, 
BOOT projects are unlikely to be successful in developing countries 
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unless they have strong host government support. The government 
must be able to provide powerful bureaucratic support and a legal en- 
vironment in which the various regulatory and other issues that arise 
may be addressed. The government must be able to negotiate the 
terms of the concession agreement and to provide logistical support. 
Often the government will be the sole purchaser of the output of a 
BOOT project (as in the case of power plants), in which case it must 
be able to assure a revenue stream that is essential in persuading in- 
vestors and lenders to commit their funds on a long-term basis. Often 
also the host government is required to provide guarantees concern- 
ing inflation, foreign exchange, project risk, and force majeure. In 
general, while BOOT projects may reduce or eliminate the financing 
that the government must contribute to these projects, they require a 
substantial actual or contingent financial commitment on the part of 
the government. 

The second important ingredient for a successful BOOT project is 
a financially strong and experienced sponsor or group of sponsors 
who will form the project company. The process of developing such a 
project is immensely time consuming and expensive. For example, 
Bechtel spent US$7 million over five years on unsuccessful power 
plant attempts and Kumagai Gumi spent US$5 million in pre-signing 
costs on the road project in Thailand. 46 Because of these high costs, 
the project company needs to work out cost sharing arrangements 
early in the process among members of the project. 

The third ingredient is a clear demonstration to potential investors 
and lenders of the financial viability of the project. This implies that 
there is a clear and certain source of revenue that will be sufficient to 
pay interest and principal payments on debt and provide a return on 
equity that is commensurate with development and long-term project 
risk. As far as project costs are concerned, they must be reasonably 
predictable, and it must be clear that the project can be built and 
operated as planned. 

The fourth ingredient that usually exists in successful BOOT proj- 
ects is local participation. Foreign investors are unlikely to be willing 
to put their money into projects that local investors are unwilling to 
take part in. Countries with more developed financial markets, such 
as Malaysia and Thailand, also tend to have greater success with 
BOOT projects. In addition, it is also advisable to include among the 
sponsors some well-connected and well-respected private participants 
from the host country. This assists not only as far as the logistics of 
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the project are concerned, but helps to assure that the local environ- 
ment is well understood. 

Where these conditions exist or can be brought about, it does seem 
possible that BOOT projects may be a means of financing the de- 
velopment of infrastructure in mega-cities. Indeed, projects that can 
be limited to one geographical area seem to be better suited to priva- 
tized development than do projects that are large networks. 47 The 
large scale of mega-city projects, the scope for cost recovery from 
users with relatively high incomes, the need for advanced technology 
and efficient management - all these are factors applicable to major 
infrastructure projects in mega-cities and to potentially facilitating 
and strengthening the case for BOOT projects. 

Housing finance 

One of the greatest challenges of rapid urbanization in mega-cities is 
keeping up with housing needs. Almost inevitably, large cities are 
surrounded by expanding squatters’ settlements and shanty towns for 
lack of adequate housing. These areas usually lack the most basic ser- 
vices, including water and sanitation. Traditional public housing 
programmes have tried to improve these areas by relying heavily on 
subsidies from the government; the high level of subsidies required 
severely limited the ability to replicate such projects on the scale 
needed to meet ever increasing housing demands. Recent research in 
housing finance has emphasized the need to develop institutions able 
to provide long-term mortgage finance systems as a means of meeting 
housing needs. 48 The evidence available indicates that the develop- 
ment of a well-functioning system of market rate mortgage finance 
can contribute not only to meeting housing needs in mega-cities but 
to more dynamic urban investment. The development of such a sys- 
tem leads to more equitable resource mobilization than in housing 
systems that rely entirely on subsidies. Cities have an important role 
to play in the development of effective mortgage finance systems 
by providing an environment that enables such mortgage finance to 
operate. After briefly considering alternative traditional approaches 
of public housing provision and their difficulties in meeting housing 
needs in large cities, we discuss mortgage finance systems and how 
they may provide a means of meeting future housing finance needs. 

During the 1950s and 1960s. many developing countries pursued 
public programmes of construction of high-cost housing units. Ex- 
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perience demonstrated, however, that most of these units benefited 
relatively high-income occupants and could not possibly be con- 
structed in the numbers required to improve the abysmal housing 
conditions of the majority of urban dwellers. 49 In the 1970s. this 
approach was increasingly replaced by “sites and services" projects. 
Such projects provide government-sponsored packages of shelter- 
related services that range from a minimal level of a plot of land to 
an upper level of “core housing,” complete with utilities and access to 
community services. 50 The level of services provided in the project 
typically depends on the ability and willingness of the beneficiary 
populations to afford them. Emphasis in these projects has typically 
been placed on both meeting basic housing needs of the poor and 
cost recovery (i.e. low or no subsidies). While many of these projects 
have been successful in meeting some housing needs, in practice, 
they required large subsidies and were often biased towards standards 
that were beyond the reach of the poorest members of society and 
that prevented large-scale replication of sites and service projects. In 
the economic environment of the 1980s, where subsidies were being 
cut back and fiscal concerns became of great importance, the ability 
of the sites and services approach to meet the large and growing 
housing needs of mega-cities turned out to be limited. 

One alternative to sites and service projects, which was increasing- 
ly stressed in the 1980s, involved slum improvement programmes. 
These consisted of the upgrading of basic infrastructure services in 
poor neighbourhoods at low unit costs and with a degree of cost 
recovery that permitted the replication on a large scale. An- 
other approach to increasing the availability of housing to a large 
number of urban households involves the development of mortgage 
finance institutions. Giving access to mortgage finance to those income 
groups that can pay for it reduces pressure for increased government 
subsidy programmes and prevents their recapture by social groups 
with higher incomes than originally targeted for. 

Renaud [25] argues that housing finance systems can have large 
positive effects on urban development, financial development, and 
fiscal stability. Moreover, the lack of readily available mortgage lend- 
ing explains the dominance of incremental housing construction in 
most developing countries. Financing housing through informal mar- 
kets or through family and friends (two common sources of housing 
finance in developing countries) is usually more costly because of the 
inability to diversify risks and the lack of standardization. The availa- 
bility of informal finance may also be limited. 
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Because of the major role that housing plays in domestic savings, 
an effective mortgage finance scheme can have an important impact 
on financial resource mobilization. The development of autonomous 
mortgage institutions can remove three bottlenecks in housing mar- 
kets by developing deposit and savings services accessible to house- 
holds, by orienting supplies of housing toward units that are afford- 
able, and by diffusing better financial practices. Institutions that are 
financially autonomous have a vested interest in high quality loan 
origination and in timely portfolio servicing as loan losses would 
rapidly threaten their viability. 

The experience with the development of mortgage financing sys- 
tems in developing countries has shown not only that it can be an 
effective means of meeting housing needs but that it has positive side- 
effects as well, such as encouraging positive short-term interest rates. 
In Thailand, for example, the turn-around of the Government Hous- 
ing Bank (GHB) has been at the centre of the present housing 
boom. 51 From a former position of having to source funds from 
overseas, the GHB in 1984 began successfully to tap the savings mar- 
ket directly with a number of attractive deposit instruments. Because 
of low overheads, fewer branches, and advanced operational tech- 
niques, it could offer higher deposit rates than those of commercial 
banks. 

With adequate funding assured, the GHB embarked on an aggres- 
sive strategy of expanding and improving the terms of its mortgage 
lending activities so that it could consistently offer the lowest interest 
rate loans in the market (while offering higher deposit rates) and 
maintaining a healthy profit margin. From 1987, after the GHB had 
been demonstrating that the home loan business is attractive, coupled 
with a period of high liquidity, the commercial banks and finance 
companies went into mortgage lending seriously. All types of finan- 
cial institutions competed for business, providing fuel for the current 
housing boom. During 1987 and 1988, mortgage interest rates offered 
by commercial banks were lower than the prime rate. The outstand- 
ing mortgage loan portfolios of all institutions grew at a compounded 
rate of 16.4 per cent per year from 1982 to 1986. and for 1987 and 
1988 the growth exploded to 33.1 per cent and 42.9 per cent 
respectively. 52 

The development of the housing finance industry is the key to the 
present housing boom in Thailand and to the inroads that down- 
market housing have made in the housing market. Tanphiphat and 
Simapichaicheth [28] draw some lessons from the Thai experience. 
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The first lesson relates to the fact that the government recognized the 
importance of housing finance and has used the GHB as a key hous- 
ing policy instrument to foster the “enabling environment’" for the 
housing industry. This enabling environment is crucial to the success- 
ful development of a housing market and is the area in which large 
cities can play the greatest role in supporting the development of a 
mortgage finance system. Three major improvements are commonly 
needed in this domain: The legal procedures for determining own- 
ership and facilitating property transfers need to be well established. 
Second, revisions are needed in ineffective foreclosure laws, which 
often provide a serious impediment to successful mortgage lending. 
Finally, the development of professional services for reliable apprais- 
al of residential properties and the continuous monitoring of market 
conditions are needed. These improvements are effectively those that 
are necessary for better administration of the property tax (as discus- 
sed above); emphasis on them thus effectively kills two birds with one 
stone. 

The second lesson from the Thai experience is that part of its suc- 
cess is due to the fact that the government has allowed market forces 
to determine the mortgage loan conditions. There are no interest rate 
directives (normally set to assist low income borrowers) that in the 
end impede the functioning of the financial system, and private firms 
were quick to pick up on the example of the GHB. 

Finally, the Thai experience highlights the fact that the housing 
finance system is an integral part of the whole financial system. Not 
only does it contribute to improved housing but it helps to mobilize 
the substantial savings that are set aside for housing so that they can 
be used for the development of other types of urban infrastructure. 

In Colombia, the unanticipated benefit of the housing finance sys- 
tem (the CAV - the Corporacion de Ahorro y Vivienda) has been 
positive interest rates on short-term deposits; it was the first segment 
of the banking system to ensure positive returns on short-term de- 
posits. By putting pressure on other banks to also provide positive 
real returns, the housing finance system has played a critical role in 
the urban economies. 

In Ecuador, the provision of new mortgage instruments has 
allowed household credit to replace large implicit subsidies. The sys- 
tem also provides for the indexation of mortgage repayments to 
wages and recognizes that in an economy such as Ecuador’s, real 
wage decreases may well imply temporary repayment problems for 
borrowers but not necessarily a long-term inability to pay. If real 
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wages behave in such a way that repayments are not sufficient to 
amortize the loan, the shortfall is capitalized into the outstanding 
loan balance. 

Addressing the substantial requirements for housing that will arise 
in the major cities of the world is an important concern in developed 
and developing countries alike. While subsidies will be needed to 
assist the very poorest in meeting minimal shelter and residential ser- 
vice needs, it is clear that it will not be possible for cities to subsidize 
housing on the scale that is required to meet all housing needs. The 
experience of Thailand, Colombia, and other countries indicates that 
establishing a mortgage finance system and providing an environment 
in which it can function effectively is perhaps the most efficient and 
equitable way to meet housing needs. This approach has the addi- 
tional benefit of encouraging the role of the private sector in provid- 
ing housing by providing reasonable rates of return, contributing to 
the development of the financial system, and mobilizing resources 
that may be used to meet urban development needs. 

Financing infrastucture in the mega-city: A summary 

The infrastructure needs of the mega-cities in developing countries 
are severe and apparently beyond the scope of traditional solutions. 
One of the most important constraints has been the lack of ade- 
quate financial means to support the needed investments as well as 
operation and maintenance of the required facilities. This paper 
has explored a large range of alternative measures that would per- 
mit redressing the obvious problems of infrastructure provision and 
financing in the mega-cities of developing countries. It has focused 
on three broad areas of possible reform of existing practices: 

- decentralization of expenditure responsibility and revenue author- 
ity to urban governments from higher level authorities, 

- improvement of traditional sources of urban public finance, and 

- greater reliance on private sector involvement and financing of 
urban infrastructure. 

While much of the discussion applies to urban finance in general, the 
points raised and the recommendations made in this paper have par- 
ticular relevance to the financing of the mega-city in developing coun- 
tries. The main conclusions are briefly summarized below. 

1. Decentralization. Decentralizing more, rather than less, expend- 
iture responsibility and revenue authority to urban governments in 
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the mega-cities is likely to result in more efficient infrastructure ser- 
vice provision, greater self-reliance by cities on their own resources, 
and the strengthening of a country’s pluralistic political structure. 
Traditional arguments for central government involvement in infra- 
structure service provision (limited administrative capacity of local 
authorities, spillovers, etc.) apply less to mega-cities than to smaller 
cities and towns. 


2. Improving urban public finances. Greater reliance on their own 
resources means that urban governments in mega-cities need to look 
principally towards a reform of the property tax, motor vehicle taxa- 
tion, sales taxes, and user charges for efficient, equitable, stable, and 
growing sources of public revenue. Loans should be contracted to 
finance the capital costs of major public infrastructure investments, 
but their debt service should be met by local revenue sources. Trans- 
fers from higher level governments to fund mega-city infrastructure 
should be limited strictly to cases where sizeable nationwide spill- 
overs clearly exist. 


3. Increasing private sector involvement. Infrastructure in mega- 
cities offers scope for increased involvement by the private sector in 
the provision and financing of social and physical infrastructure ser- 
vices. By opening services traditionally restricted to public providers 
to entry by private enterprises competing with public entities on a 
level playing field (i.e., no differential subsidies or regulatory advan- 
tages accorded to public entities), the availability of such services can 
be significantly increased, while costs to users are lowered and the 
burden on public finances reduced. Build, own, operate, and transfer 
(BOOT) projects provide one way of involving private investors 
in large-scale infrastructure projects; the development of housing 
finance systems is a way to mobilize private resources for the private 
construction of urgently needed urban housing. 

None of the above approaches will work in isolation. They repre- 
sent a mutually reinforcing package of measures that need to be pur- 
sued across the board. Only then can serious progress be made in 
dealing with the mega-problems of mega-cities without endangering 
the macroeconomic stability of the country as a whole, and without 
imposing an undue burden on the economies of the cities themselves 
or on the economy of the rest of the country. 
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Notes 

1. See United Nations, Prospects of World Urbanization, 1988 (New York: United Nations. 
1989). 

2. See Mattci Dogan and John D. Kasarda, eds.. The Metropolis Era, vols. 1 and 2 (Newbury 
Park. Calif.: Sage Publications. 1988) for several interesting discussions on the forces be- 
hind urbanization in general and in individual cities 

3. See World Bank. World Development Report, 1988 (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1988) p. 109. 

4. Ibid., p. 110. 

5. Sec R Bahl and J. Linn, Urban Finance in Developing Countries (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1992). 

6. By “social and physical infrastructure” we mean the provision of goods and services that 
have the nature of a public good such as roads, street lamps, enforcement of law and order, 
etc. Wc also include the provision of certain services that are fundamental to human and 
economic activity and that may or may not be provided publicly. These include water, 
sanitation, shelter, health and education facilities, and power. 

7. See Bahl and Linn [3), Bahl and Nath [5j, Ljung and Farvacquc [21], World Bank [33], 
Davey [9], Banone and Mayo [7], and Bahl and Linn [4], 

8. For a detailed discussion of the arguments for and against fiscal decentralization, see Bahl 
and Nath [3] and Bahl and Linn [4. chap. 12]. 

9. See Bahl and Linn [3] and Bahl and Linn [4], 

10. In table 2. the data for two years arc provided when available. This allows one to make a 
comparison of how financing methods in a particular country have changed over time. 

11. This discussion treats only the revenue raising properties of urban property taxation. For an 
in-depth discussion of the incidence of the property tax and its allocative effects, see Bahl 
and Linn [4, chaps. S and 6). 

12. Bahl and Linn [4. chap. 4. p. 45], 

13. See Dillinger [10] for an in-depth discussion of the objectives and experience of urban 
property tax reform in developing countries. 

14. See Dillinger [10. p. 45]. In his paper. Dillinger provides a detailed account of the measures 
taken in the Philippines. 

15. Dillinger [10, p. 46], 

16. See Dillinger [10, 13], 

17. See Dillinger [13, p. 49], 

18. See Davey [9. p. 43]. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Linn [19] provides an in-depth discussion of motor vehicle taxation, including the incidence 
and allocative effects of different types of such taxation. 

21 . For an extensive review of these "other taxes,” see chap. 8 of Bahl and Linn [4], 

22. Bahl and Linn [4. chap. 8. p. 18], 

23. See Bahl and Schroeder [6]. 

24. The name "octroi" is derived from the French word, which could best be translated as “im- 
post." The octroi was levied extensively in pre-revolutionary France - Paris was surrounded 
by customs walls in 1789 - and was one of the sources of popular discontent that sparked 
the French Revolution (Schama [27. p. 73]). 

23. See Bahl and Linn [4. chap. 8. p. 44). 

26. See Whittington. Lauria. and Mu [32] and Lee and Anas [18] for discussion of the willing- 
ness to pay for water and other public services in Nigeria. 

27. Provision is used here to cover operating costs and debt service expenses. It is unlikely that 
such firms will be able to finance major capital expenditures out of recurrent revenues. 
Therefore borrowing will also be necessary: but the costs of such recourse to loans should 
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be borne by ihe beneficiaries that live in the larger cities. The same may not be true for 
rural systems and their users. 

28. For an in-depth discussion of the principals of pricing public services, and for a case-study 
of charging for urban water services, see Bahl and Linn (4, chaps. 9, 10, and 1 1]. 

29. Whittington [31| argues that in the case of water, such lifeline rates may not be advan- 
tageous to the poor if individual family water connections do not exist. Poor families often 
share one connection. The volume through that connection will be higher, and therefore 
the price charged will be higher. His argument highlights the need for careful consideration 
of individual city circumstances in developing a pricing structure. 

30. See World Bank [33, p. 160], 

31 . See Dillingcr [ 12). 

32. See Davey [9|. 

33. See Davey [9] and Dillingcr [12], 

34. On this subject, sec World Bank (34). 

35. See Elliot Berg Associates (IS). Roth [26], and World Bank [35] for a review of the litera- 
ture in this field. 

36. Elliot Berg Associates [15]. 

37. Sec Whittington. Lauria. and Mu [32]. 

38. See World Bank [33, p. 144] and Lee and Anas [18]. 

39. See Augcnblick and Custer [2] and Joosten and Krancndonk [17] for detailed discussions 
of BOOT projects. 

40. See Augenblick and Custer [2] and Came vale [8], 

41. See Augenblick and Custer [2, Appendix, p. 10). 

42. See Augenblick and Custer [2]. 

43. See Augenblick and Custer [2. Appendix, p. 7], 

44. Ibid., p. 8. 

45. Note that Turkey, one of the first countries to promote BOOT projects (and to coin the 
phrase), has attempted to negotiate a number of BOOT projects for both power plants and 
bridges, but, as yet (as far as the authors are aware), has been unable to implement any of 
them. This is largely attributed to negotiating difficulties between the government, the 
various consortiums, and the financing agencies. Many of the companies involved have 
complained about the lack of coordination and communication among the various Turkish 
ministries involved. In some cases the government's unwillingness to provide guarantees 
has led to break downs in negotiation. 

46. See Augcnblick and Custer [2, p. 7). 

47. See Joosten and Krancndonk [17. p. 56]. 

48 See Rcnaud [23-25]. 

49. See Linn [20. chap. 5], for a review of this experience. 

50. For a review of the sites and services programmes, see Mayo and Gross [22]. 

51. See Tanphiphat and Simapichaicheth [28]. 

52. Ibid., p. 15. 
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Introduction 

This paper is concerned with land and shelter in mega-cities located 
in the so-called third world. Its emphasis is on the housing of the 
poorer half of their populations, in some African and Asian contexts, 
the poorer three-quarters. The main focus is on the role of the state 
in helping poor people to marshall the main inputs necessary for the 
construction of self-help housing . 1 The paper argues that access to the 
necessary inputs for self-help home ownership is becoming more dif- 
ficult in many mega-cities as a result of economic recession, the rate 
of urban expansion, and shortages of necessary inputs. The state can- 
not resolve this problem in most mega-cities, therefore it should con- 
sider carefully the situation of tenants and sharers and ways of in- 
creasing the supply of rental housing. It is possible to devise ways to 
improve shelter conditions but not necessarily in the form of owner- 
occupation. 

From renting to ownership: An inevitable transition? 

In general, cities in Africa, the Middle East, and the Indian subconti- 
nent contain higher proportions of tenants than do most Latin Amer- 
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ican cities. In part, this is a function of the level of economic develop- 
ment and the pace of urban growth, in part a function of different 
urban traditions. In most cases, however, the past 30 or 40 years have 
seen a general tendency towards higher levels of home ownership. In 
Mexico City, only 27 per cent of households were owner-occupiers in 
1950 compared to 54 per cent in 1980 [8], In Bombay, only 10 per 
cent of households were owner-occupiers in 1961 compared to 39 per 
cent in 1981 [29]. 

The shift towards owner-occupation has occurred because of rapid 
urban growth, which was difficult to absorb in the existing rental 
housing stock, and through the proliferation of self-help housing. The 
latter was encouraged by improved forms of transportation, particu- 
larly the development of the motorized bus. and the availability of 
better infrastructure, notably water and electricity. In addition, the 
extensive connivance of the authorities was necessary, since land 
could normally be acquired only through illicit, or at least irregular, 
methods. 

As self-help housing gradually became more acceptable in planning 
and architectural circles, governments realized that this form of 
accommodation represented the only real alternative for third world 
cities. Indeed, some politicians began to use irregular settlements as 
an ideological weapon, using the promise of owner-occupation as a 
means of placating the urban poor. In many third world cities, self- 
help home ownership is now seen to be the inevitable path along 
which most poor households will eventually be accommodated. 

In practice, the continued transition to owner-occupation is by no 
means inevitable. Whether it continues depends upon the ability of 
the poor to acquire the resources necessary to engage in self-help 
housing. Without cheap access to land, building materials, infrastruc- 
ture, and transportation, owner-occupation is likely to remain inac- 
cessible to many families. Indeed, in Latin America, where economic 
recession bit deeply during the 1980s and the costs of access to land 
and building materials have risen, there are major reasons to ques- 
tion whether the transition to ownership has been continuing. 

This is particularly the case in most mega-cities, where land has 
become extremely scarce. Bombay, Calcutta, Caracas. Mexico City, 
and Rio de Janeiro, for example, arc all situated in terrain that 
makes continued expansion close to the city centre difficult. New 
peripheral settlements now have to be located a long way from the 
city. As a result, it is probably no coincidence that these cities have 
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much higher levels of non-ownership than most smaller cities in their 
respective countries. 

Certainly the assumption in much of the third world housing litera- 
ture is that current trends, particularly in the cost of land, are leading 
inevitably to fewer home-owners and more tenants. Doebele [16, 
p. 16], for example, writes that "the realities of the future will more 
probably be a housing market in which a much larger proportion of 
the poor dwell in rental units, and for whom the hope of ownership 
of land and house will become increasingly remote.” Similarly, Van 
der Linden [66, p. 7] speaks of the "stagnating bridgeheaders,” 
those people who, 10 or 20 years ago, would have become owners in 
an autonomous settlement but can no longer afford to do so. Amis 
[2], too, has observed in Nairobi that “today’s squatter is tomorrow’s 
tenant.” 

In practice, the structure of tenure in any city does not depend only 
on the availability and cost of land. While land is vitally important, 
tenure is the outcome of a much more complex process. First, land 
prices are not the only ingredient determining the cost of self-help 
housing. The cost also depends on the price of building materials and 
services. In so far as evidence from many Latin American cities sug- 
gests that building costs have generally risen in real terms as a result 
of monopoly control over the supply of basic commodities such as 
bricks, glass, and cement, this rise is likely to have slowed the growth 
of owner-occupation. On the other hand, this is not inevitably the re- 
sult. After all, owner-occupation expanded rapidly during the 1960s 
and 1970s, at a time when the prices of building materials were 
already rising rapidly. It is by no means certain, therefore, how rising 
costs of land and materials affect tenure choice among the poor. Ris- 
ing land prices in irregular settlements, for example, may not deter 
home ownership so much as change the quality of housing. Thus, 
faced by higher prices, settlers may simply buy smaller plots, a 
tendency clearly evident in Bogota and Mexico City in the 1970s [27], 
Another likely response is for settlers to buy plots in less accessible 
or in worse serviced settlements. A further possibility is that they will 
pay more for the same plot and take longer to build and consolidate 
their home. 

It is likely also that the tenure balance depends not on the absolute 
cost of ownership but on the relative costs of renting versus own- 
ership. If there is a plentiful supply of cheap rental units, many fami- 
lies may choose to remain as tenants rather than suffering the respon- 
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sibilities and difficulties of self-help construction. Where land is very 
cheap relative to rents, owner-occupation may become a much more 
attractive proposition. An influential factor in this relative cost equa- 
tion is state policy. Where governments have introduced rent con- 
trols, tenants with secure tenure and cheap rents may be reluctant to 
move. Where governments encourage their supporters to occupy 
public land, the cost of ownership relative to renting may fall dramat- 
ically. The relative costs of ownership versus renting, therefore, vary 
dramatically from society to society as a result of very different kinds 
of state policy [65]. Different states have different attitudes towards 
home ownership; they have different approaches to increasing the 
supply of rental housing. Above all else, this variation in state policy 
explains the differences in tenure balance between countries and cities 
[28]. For this reason alone, there is no clear relationship between 
per capita income and housing tenure; as the table shows, national 
affluence certainly does not lead inevitably to widespread home own- 
ership. 

The cost and availability of transportation are also critical ele- 
ments influencing tenure. Even today, unless good transportation is 
available, it is uncertain whether every family will choose owner- 


Housing tenure in some third world mega-cities 



Owners 

Tenants 

Others 

Year 

Cairo 

31 

69 

1981 

Dacca 

22 

55 

23 

1973 

Bombay 

38 

62 

1981 

Calcutta 

24 

76 

1981 

Delhi 

53 

47 

1981 

Madras 

32 

68 

1981 

Bangkok 

55 

31 

14 

1980 

Istanbul 

56 

44 

1975 

Jakarta 

64 

23 

13 

1985 

Seoul 

41 

59 

0 

1987 

Bogota 

57 

40 

3 

1985 

Caracas 

63 

31 

6 

1981 

Lima 

49 

28 

23 

1980 

Mexico City 

53 

47 

1980 

Santiago (Chile) 

64 

20 

16 

1982 


Sources: Refs. 60, 30. supplemented by the housing censuses of Colombia. Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela and by refs. 15, 33, 1, 70. 

Note: Some census authorities classify data into only owners and tenants and exclude a cate- 
gory for other kinds of non-owners. 
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occupation even when they can afford it. Given increasing distances 
and the deteriorating transport situation in many cities, many may 
decide that the balance of advantage between renting a home near 
the city centre and ownership on the periphery favours the tenant op- 
tion. 

Finally, even if households are forced to forsake ownership in the 
immediate future, it is not certain that they will become tenants. 
There are alternative forms of tenure available. Some, for example, 
will share with friends or kin, a phenomenon that became increasing- 
ly apparent in Santiago during the Pinochet regime [4, 38] and that 
has long been common in Mexico City [52, 27, 67], Rather than mov- 
ing into rental accommodation or home ownership, young adults will 
postpone their departure from the parental home. Newly married 
couples will live with kin. The only obvious outcome of rising housing 
costs is greater overcrowding and deteriorating conditions [24], 

Should the state seek to increase the supply of rental housing? 

If many households are likely to find owner-occupation more difficult 
in the future, it would seem advisable to encourage the provision of 
rental housing. Such a policy may actually improve housing condi- 
tions in the short term, because, as research has shown, tenants often 
have superior access to services than do owners, especially owners in 
peripheral settlements [34]. Such a policy would also be beneficial in 
so far as it would enhance consumer choice. At present, it is arguable 
that many families own homes only because the balance of advantage 
is so often blatantly slanted in favour of ownership. If land and hous- 
ing were not such a good hedge against inflation, if tax relief were 
available to landlords rather than home-owners, if tenants were pro- 
tected from the abuse of landlords, and if some measure of tenure 
security were provided (without damaging the interests of the land- 
lord), then many current owner-occupiers would switch to renting. 
As Lemer [34] has argued, in many countries there is no real choice 
between ownership and renting. It does not seem unreasonable to 
argue that a well-functioning housing market should provide a great 
deal of choice, not only of size and quality of units but also of tenure. 
Surely a fundamental task of government is to make more of a choice 
available. 

To my mind, the only issue is how to do this. Certainly, few gov- 
ernments currently wish to build housing for rent, even fewer wish to 
continue as social landlords [65], They have adopted this attitude 
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partly because of their previous experience as landlords and partly 
because of the lack of financial resources available to them. There 
seem to be few good reasons why governments should act as social 
landlords if such housing is destined only for higher income groups or 
is going to be badly run. Similarly, given their lack of resources, 
governments are probably best advised not to build housing for rent. 
They would usually be better advised to concentrate on cheaper, and 
therefore more replicable, projects such as slum upgrading. In so far 
as governments continue to build public housing, it should normally 
not be subsidized. Subsidies are only defensible if allocation systems 
can guarantee that it is the very poor who occupy the housing. Even 
then it is difficult for governments to prevent poor people from sub- 
letting; indeed, prohibitions are almost certainly counter-productive. 

If the state is not to provide rental housing, then perhaps private 
landlords should be encouraged. Of course, whether we wish to do so 
depends in large part on the nature, and the image, of private land- 
lords. If they are rich, nasty, and exploitative, then the answer is 
presumably no. Unfortunately, it is difficult to make any categorical 
statement on this issue, because we know remarkably little about 
landlords in most third world cities [65, 26], 

In Latin America, the affluent no longer invest in rental housing in 
the way they did in the past. They have been replaced by landlords 
living in the consolidated self-help settlements [11, 12, 26, 20, 23, 31]. 
As a result, the majority of owners seem increasingly to be drawn 
from the same strata of society as the tenants. Few landlords seem to 
own more than a couple of properties. A similar pattern seems to be 
characteristic of many parts of Asia and North Africa [39, 71, 56, 21]. 
Only in the cities of sub-Saharan Africa is there more evidence of a 
powerful landlord class [2, 62], even if most landlords “own only one 
or two buildings" [41, p. 191], 

The profitability of renting naturally varies from city to city. It is 
influenced by public policy, notably rent control, and by the possibil- 
ity that the poor can gain access to cheap land on which they can be- 
come owner-occupiers [12]. Most Latin American writers accept that 
public policy, together with a growing range of investment opportuni- 
ties. has reduced the attractiveness of rental housing. In Africa, re- 
ports seem to differ on the profitability of rental housing [62, 5, 54], 
In Asia, there is little information, although in Indonesia. Nelson [39, 
p. 24] argues that “rental units seem to be a good investment.” Even 
so, it is “very uncommon for individuals to go out and purchase land 
or units explicitly to get involved in the rental market” (page 27). 

Under such circumstances, there are few commercial investors will- 
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ing to invest in rental housing. Admittedly, evidence from Korea and 
Saudi Arabia shows that investors can be tempted by financial incen- 
tives, but the cost of such incentives is high. As such, most govern- 
ments are probably advised to spend their monies in other ways. 

In any case, looking at renting as a business is following a form of 
logic that may not be shared by every landlord. In sites-and-services 
schemes, many poor families rent as a method of repaying the cost of 
purchase [32, p. ix; 62). Similarly, in Mexico, Coulomb [11] argues 
that there is a stratum of landlords who are engaged in "domestic 
renting." Their rationale is not to make profits per se but to supple- 
ment their income, however minimally. This group of the population 
knows little about banks and interest rates. They do not calculate 
their profits in the same way as businessmen. For many, it is the only 
"investment” that they know anything about: for older people, often 
migrants from the countryside, putting their money into "bricks and 
mortar" to create extra housing space is a logical process. 

Since small-scale landlords are continuing to build, either because 
this is the only business they know or because they eventually want 
the extra space to accommodate kin, then direct assistance to this 
group probably represents the best method of increasing the supply 
of private rental housing. In so far as many such landlords are rel- 
atively poor, this strategy offers a way of distributing government re- 
sources to lower income groups, combining goals of growth with dis- 
tribution. And in so far as it is increasing the supply of housing and 
tenants do not inevitably live in worse housing conditions, it seems a 
worthwhile policy. The only issue is how to encourage the small land- 
lord. 

The offer of credit is one possibility. However, few banks are pre- 
pared to give loans without the security of a land title, something that 
many informal landlords cannot provide. Similarly, some govern- 
ments are reluctant to offer loans without collateral in case this sets a 
precedent that will encourage further the informal alienation of land 
[26]. Nevertheless, small-scale informal credit schemes remain a real 
possibility under some circumstances. 

Probably the most workable form of incentive, however, is simply 
the regularization of existing self-help settlements. In itself, this will 
encourage further investment by small-scale landlords. If roads are 
improved, bus services provided, water and electricity supplied to the 
settlements, new tenants will want to move into the area, and there is 
plenty of evidence that landlords are prepared to create many more 
rooms. The evidence suggests that there is little need for settlements 
to be fully legalized; landlords invest without title deeds. The only 
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significant problem with a regularization strategy is that, in so far as 
owners are required to pay for the improved infrastructure and ser- 
vices, housing costs and therefore rents are likely to rise. While bet- 
ter services mean that living conditions are likely to improve, in some 
cases, poorer tenants may be gradually displaced by more affluent 
newcomers. Given that increasing the supply of housing is the highest 
priority, displacement of some households should be viewed as a 
necessary, albeit unfortunate, side-effect. In any case, there is some 
evidence that many poor tenants retain their accommodation in up- 
graded settlements. 

Is land becoming scarcer in the mega-cities? 

The concensus in the third world housing literature is that the cost of 
land is rising, thereby slowing the growth of owner-occupation and 
the prospects for self-help housing consolidation. This argument dif- 
fers from earlier thinking. For many years, it was assumed that self- 
help housing flourished in most third world cities because land was 
easy to obtain. In Africa and parts of Asia, customary forms of land- 
holding allowed newcomers to obtain free plots on the fringe of the 
city [41, 43, 51]. In Latin America and the Middle East, land was 
often obtained through the medium of the land invasion, a process 
frequently encouraged by government and opposition parties alike 
[17, 21, 14, 73]. Indeed, it was in a city dominated by land invasions 
that the doyen of the self-help housing literature formed most of his 
ideas. The very fact that John Turner worked in Lima was vital in 
convincing him that low-income households could successfully build 
and consolidate their own homes [57. 58]. A series of governments in 
that city had encouraged the invasion of public land as a way of 
accommodating a burgeoning population and indeed garnering their 
political support [10], Had Turner worked elsewhere, it would have 
been obvious that access to land was much more of a problem in most 
other large Latin American cities [22], 

Today, many writers on third world housing contend that the 
period of free access to urban land is over. As Baross [6, p. 205] 
argues: 

The majority of people who came to the large cities in developing countries 
in the last two or three decades found or developed housing in popular set- 
tlements. It was an historical epoch of non-commercializcd or cheap com- 
mercial land supply. . . . People did not have to pay or paid very little. . . . 
This era in many developing countries is drawing to an end. 
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Similarly, UNCHS [61. p. 25] have pointed out that “land, particular- 
ly in the cities, is being quickly transformed from a resource with a 
use-value to a commodity with a market value.” 

Access to free land has become much rarer for a variety of reasons. 
First, the combined forces of demographic growth and suburbaniza- 
tion have simply used up most of the accessible land [16. p. 14], This 
is especially true in the mega-cities. Second, a fully commercialized 
land market has been established in most cities. Low-density sub- 
urban development has led to increasing numbers of middle class 
owners occupying peripheral land. This has meant that most owners, 
including the public sector, have become well aware of the market 
value of their land [25]. Growing commercialization has become a 
dominant characteristic of the land market and has encouraged the 
process of land speculation. Many owners of peripheral land have 
kept their property out of the market until the price of land has risen 
[55]. According to the literature, this has led to a rapid rise in land 
prices [61, 55. 69, 7]. 

Third, commercialization has been further encouraged by the ac- 
tion of the State. In particular, governments have been much more 
prepared in recent years to upgrade irregular settlement and even to 
grant full legal title. As McAuslan [36, p. 32] notes: "Country after 
country has abandoned its neutral role in private market transactions 
and adopted regulations.” Clearly, this has brought benefits to many 
occupiers, particularly when it has given security of tenure to those 
living in fear of eviction. It has also led to major service and infra- 
structural improvements. But, legalization usually brings additional 
costs. As Payne [42, p. 47] argues, 

Regularisation or legalisation can be a double-edged sword. For owners, it 
represents their formal incorporation into the official city, and the chance to 
realise what may be a dramatically increased asset. For tenants, or those un- 
able to pay the additional taxes that usually follow, it may push them off the 
housing ladder altogether. 

Fourth, official intervention has sometimes brought additional 
problems for the poor. In particular, efforts to control urban sprawl 
have reduced the supply of land and particularly that available to 
low-income groups. As UNCHS [61, p. 25] note. 

Public authorities have taken strong measures to limit urban expansion into 
fertile agricultural areas, in efforts to preserve them for food production, for 
open space and for the control of pollution. Where such actions have been 
successful ... [it has become] more difficult for low-income and disadvan- 
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taged groups to compete for sites . . . sometimes pushing them to distant 
fringe villages. 

Finally, access to land has been hindered by the sheer physical 
growth of the city and worsened, in places, by the inadequate de- 
velopment of transport services. In most mega-cities, peripheral land 
is now very far from the city centre. While jobs in factories or urban 
sub-centres may still be accessible, work in the central city is only 
available to those prepared to spend several hours each day com- 
muting. 

Despite this general consensus, a few words of warning are in 
order. First, it is by no means certain that land prices are bound to 
rise perpetually. After all, circumstances have recently changed. 
While the 1960s and 1970s were a period of rapid demographic and 
economic growth throughout urban Latin America, the 1980s have 
seen both a slowing in population expansion and a dramatic decline 
in economic prosperity in a majority of cities [24J. The economic re- 
cession is bound to slow increases in urban land values in most parts 
of Africa and Latin America. Second, if peripheral land is rising 
rapidly in price as a result of the rural-urban conversion process, it is 
by no means certain that land within the already developed area will 
increase so dramatically. Certainly, land values in central Bogota fell 
between 1955 and 1977 [69], and in low-income settlements, real 
prices began to fall after a couple of years [27, p. 113], Third, gen- 
eralizing about land is fraught with difficulty because the situations in 
different cities are so variable. Not only does the state of the local 
economy differ but also the rate and form of urban growth. Many 
cities, such as Managua. Valencia, and Monterrey, still have plenty 
of land. Elsewhere, however, the topography of cities such as Cara- 
cas and Rio de Janeiro makes land very much scarcer. Size of city, 
the degree of land concentration, and most important of all, the atti- 
tude of the State vary considerably. 

In practice, therefore, land market behaviour is likely to vary con- 
siderably between cities. And, while it is likely that real land prices 
will rise during periods of economic and demographic growth, it is 
not inevitable that the poor will be excluded from peripheral land in 
every city. Indeed, that issue will not be determined wholly by eco- 
nomics. Equally important is the attitude of the State to the poor. 
Latin American governments intervene heavily in the land market; 
many States use land not only to reward construction and real estate 
companies but also as a means of seeking votes and political support. 
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For this reason, governments as diverse as Odria’s populist military 
regime in Lima and Venezuela's democratic regimes since 1958 have 
encouraged land invasion [10, 25, 45], Since governments change, there 
seems to be little consistency in the land allocation process. For ex- 
ample. in Sao Paulo, where land invasions were a rare occurrence be- 
fore 1985. a change of national government in 1985 suddenly led to a 
major increase in this form of land alienation [53]. In Managua, the 
dreadful earthquake of 1972 cleared a large area of land in the centre 
of the city, which was later made available to low-income settlers. 
Elsewhere, the flow of free land may suddenly dry up. In Santiago, 
Chile, the wave of invasions that characterized the period from 1969 
to 1973 was instantly reversed by the Pinochet regime [9, 38]. The re- 
sult of this variation is that the precise nature of land allocation 
methods can only be determined at the local level. 

As such, the cost of land access will vary considerably between 
cities. Gilbert and Ward [27, p. 110] found in their study of Bogota, 
Mexico City, and Valencia, that there were considerable variations in 
the cost of land relative to incomes between low-income settlements 
in the three cities. Different methods of acquisition, forms of tenure, 
levels of incomes, and expectation of servicing were all ingredients in 
these differential prices. As a result, it is unwise to make too general 
a statement about land price trends and the cost of access by the poor 
to land. Reality has a strange habit of confounding all reasonable 
forecasts. 


How the State might intervene in the land market 

There is clearly little black and white advice that can be given to indi- 
vidual governments beyond that they should above all remain flexible 
in their policy response and sensitive to the needs of the poor. Since 
local circumstances vary so greatly and since the competence of gov- 
ernment is so variable, there is little point in providing clear guide- 
lines for policy. However, the following issues would seem worthy of 
consideration. 

Controlling the urban perimeter 

There is a clear need both to slow and to direct the pattern of urban 
growth. Informal suburban development can get out of hand. It can 
spread too quickly, creating very low-density suburbs that are very 
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difficult to service. In addition, it often occupies land that should not 
be urbanized - because it is too high to be supplied cheaply with 
water or too low to be drained, because it is environmentally attrac- 
tive or because it is too close to polluting or dangerous neighbours. 
The prohibition of informal urban development, however, appears to 
work only where there are authoritarian military regimes in charge. 
Where civilian or military governments are open to popular pres- 
sures, ways are usually found to ignore the urban regulations. Under 
such regimes, regularization or legalization of informal settlements 
regularly occurs. An armistice is called, all settlements are deemed to 
be safe from demolition, and a decree is promulgated that no future 
illegal development be permitted. The decree is ignored and a new 
round of informal settlement begins [27, 74). 

While this situation is clearly unacceptable, so too is a total ban on 
informal sector expansion. This is demonstrated by experience in 
Santiago, where the Pinochet government has acted firmly against 
both land invasions and illegal subdivisions. For 17 years there has 
been virtually no informal settlement in Santiago. The result has 
been to increase urban densities and to force many families into over- 
crowded housing conditions. Eventually this became a significant 
political issue increasing the unpopularity of the Pinochet regime. 

If both free licence and total prohibition are clearly wrong, what 
approaches can governments follow? There is no single panacea, but 
the following suggestions may be helpful. 

First, sites-and-service schemes still offer some promise for future 
development. However, it has to be remembered that many previous 
schemes have not provided an answer for the very poor. World Bank 
research shows that few beneficiaries are drawn from the lowest in- 
come deciles [32]. While this does not render such schemes redun- 
dant, it does suggest that many schemes have been too expensive. In 
part, this is because there are few mega-cities that have introduced 
such schemes on a large scale. Indeed the number of sites-and- 
services plots created in most large cities is very small. In part, this is 
because, although the international conventional wisdom strongly 
supports sites-and-services programmes, few third world urban gov- 
ernments have been totally enamoured of the idea. The idea that gov- 
ernments should create what may be regarded as official slums has 
discouraged many from initiating such projects. But more critical has 
been the cost of land acquisition. In many mega-cities, land prices 
have reached levels that make sites-and-services projects unviable. 

Indeed, the lesson in many mega-cities is that sites-and-services 
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schemes have come too late. There is too little land close to the city 
centre that can be utilized. Obviously, such projects can be used in 
deconcentration programmes or in the distant periphery, but it is too 
late in cities such as Caracas or Mexico City; there is simply too little 
land left. Indeed, in some countries, national agencies are pursuing 
sites-and-services schemes mainly in smaller cities, where prices are 
more reasonable. This has been the approach of FONHAPO in Mex- 
ico. where between 1983 and 1988, only 15 per cent of plots were 
created in the three largest cities [18]. 

Second, the introduction of sites-and-services projects, where feasi- 
ble. must clearly be linked to lower building and servicing standards. 
The higher the standard, the less accessible the plots. This was made 
clear in Bogota during the 1970s when an attempt to produce legal 
settlement failed to discourage illegal developers. The official settle- 
ments were attractive, but mainly to the middle class. The illegal de- 
velopers continued to sell plots to poorer families. Of course, stan- 
dards should not be lowered so far that it makes servicing expensive 
in the future. Roads should be a certain width, open spaces must be 
left for communal facilities, some form of water supply must be avail- 
able. In addition, low-income settlement should be directed into par- 
ticular areas that will be relatively cheap to service. In effect, this is a 
policy of guided squatting as followed in Hyderabad (Pakistan) and 
Madras [42]. 

Third, land invaders and illegal subdividers will still operate where 
the costs of land acquisition are too great for most of the poor. Fre- 
quently, the new colonists are not aware of the full costs of land ac- 
quisition. Subdividers wishing to encourage sales pretend that they 
will instal full services. Professional invaders do not point out that fu- 
ture legalization procedures are likely to cost the settlers quite large 
sums of money. One approach is for the authorities to publish guide- 
lines to informal settlers pointing out the dangers of participating in 
such schemes. If the public utilities make rough estimates of the like- 
ly cost of service installation and publicize those costs at the time of 
sales, this would alert many settlers to the real cost of a serviced plot 
of land. Leaflets could be circulated in the settlement at the time of 
sale. Such a programme would be cheap and would force the settlers 
to demand a better deal from the subdivider. It would spare the gov- 
ernment some major problems in the future. 

Fourth, landholders should be discouraged from selling their land 
without planning permission. In theory, this could be achieved 
through fines that would effectively form a betterment levy. The gov- 
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ernment takes, say, 50 per cent of the imputed sales value; while this 
would raise the cost of land, it would also provide a fund with which 
to subsidize service installation. There should also be a levy on sales 
with planning permission, although this would be lower than that on 
unplanned settlements. 

Fifth, another method of discouraging excessive suburban develop- 
ment may be land banking. This is currently being employed in Mex- 
ico. and it has been used in the past in Delhi. It is not. however, 
something that has so far worked terribly well. All too frequently 
government bureaucracies have been too inflexible to manage the 
land they hold properly. In Delhi, the slow development of State 
land seems to have raised the price of vacant land in the city rather 
than reducing it [49. 50]. It seems to have excluded the poor and 
allowed developers to make even larger profits. To be successful, 
land banking requires skills that may be beyond the ability of many 
third world urban governments. "There are also the uncertainties of 
advance planning, land management and price setting, not to men- 
tion the increased risk of squatter invasion which can be resisted only 
at some political cost” [47, p. 21]. Land banking is not currently 
recommended by many authorities [42]. 

Treatment of existing informal settlements 

Programmes of settlement upgrading are clearly critical for the fu- 
ture. They should aim to improve the quality of infrastructure and 
services. They should seek to improve the security of tenure for the 
occupants. They should try to involve the community in deciding the 
kinds of improvement to be made. 

At the same time, it is important to recognize certain implicit dan- 
gers in upgrading programmes. First, some government upgrading 
programmes are wolves in sheep's clothing. They consist mainly of 
legalization programmes that bring little in the way of benefits to the 
community but do involve considerable costs. In Mexico, legal title 
rarely brings greater security for occupiers but does involve paying 
land taxes as well as costs of legalisation [67]. Second, upgrading can 
lead to the displacement of settlers [44. 37, 40]. Often these are 
tenants displaced by higher rents or sometimes owners who cannot 
afford to pay installation charges for services. In particularly well lo- 
cated areas, upgrading can lead to middle class families replacing the 
poor. 

There is a major reason, in fact, for asking whether full legalization 
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is necessary. Owners appear to make improvements without formal 
title. What is essential is that they be assured that they will be 
allowed to remain; normally, the introduction of services is adequate 
proof of that fact. Certainly the assumption of writers such as de Soto 
[15] that full legal title is essential has to be questioned. While he is 
right that credit is easier to arrange when the collateral of a property 
can be set against the loan, it is doubtful whether the lack of credit is 
the major constraint on housing improvement. In a city such as Lima, 
the main current constraint is falling real incomes: credit will hardly 
help under such circumstances. 

A question should also be raised against the idea of issuing title 
deeds to individual households. There is perhaps a case for issuing 
some kind of collective title, a deed that can only be dispensed with 
after permission has been gained from the neighbourhood association. 
Alternatively, future planning might be assisted by the issue of lease- 
hold titles rather than freehold, the lease on the land eventually 
reverting to the community. Both methods might slow the commer- 
cialization of land, helping to keep more poor families in the com- 
munity. On the other hand, it would prevent those families that 
wished to speculate in land using perhaps their own way of accumu- 
lating capital. 

Discouraging land speculation 

There are a number of well-known methods of discouraging land 
speculation. Within the urban perimeter, higher taxation on empty 
lots is an obvious method. The disadvantage is that this method, like 
most other forms of control, requires an effective cadastral system. 
There is no technical reason why most governments in mega-cities 
cannot establish such a system. With powerful microcomputers, a 
database would be easy to establish and, given cheap labour, easy to 
maintain. The real reason why so many cities have such disastrously 
antiquated systems and why land and house values have not been 
updated is that owners do not wish to pay taxes. Governments are 
highly sensitive to the complaints of landowners. Clearly, without 
the political will, cadastral systems will not be improved. 

On the edge of the city, perhaps the best method of controlling 
land speculation is to maintain an adequate rate of growth in serviced 
and unserviced but authorized land. The provision of more serviced 
land obviously requires effective forward planning by the service au- 
thorities, something that cannot be relied upon in every mega-city. 
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Similarly, the provision of authorized unserviccd land requires com- 
petent management. 

Ultimately, the whole issue of land speculation is a matter of politi- 
cal will and of competent State management. Both are in question 
in most mega-cities throughout the world. There is also the issue of 
densification, which was discussed above. If the authorities wish to 
encourage densification so as to reduce service costs, the implication 
is that this will raise land prices and fuel land speculation. Govern- 
ments cannot have their cake and eat it. 

Infrastructure, building materials, and regulations 

It is now accepted that government has a key role to play in guaran- 
teeing the provision of services. There is, of course, a major debate 
about whether government should itself provide the services, but 
there is no doubt that it should monitor, regulate, and plan for the 
gradual expansion of infrastructure. Indeed, this is a key implication 
of the recent acceptance of self-help housing as an architecture that 
works; if individual households with the necessary resources are cap- 
able of planning and constructing their own homes, they are generally 
not capable of providing their own electricity, roads, transportation, 
water, and drainage. Perhaps the key shelter role of government, 
therefore, is to make infrastructure and service available to the urban 
population. 

If it is accepted that governments should organize the provision of 
these services, the issue then becomes their capacity for doing so. 
Currently, there is a debate about the virtues of privatization in both 
developed and less-developed countries, even if that debate is domi- 
nated by rhetoric and motivated by ideology [48]. There is no space 
here to discuss this important issue beyond noting that, despite the 
current conventional wisdom, it is easy to identify numerous exam- 
ples of efficient public enterprise in third world countries, as well as 
examples of inefficient private utilities. In practice, it does not matter 
greatly whether infrastructure is supplied by private, public, or mixed 
enterprises; the important issues are that there is sufficient capacity, 
that sensible pricing policies are employed, and that some kind of 
welfare criterion informs distribution policy. 

The issue of pricing and subsidies can also be touched on only 
briefly here. Clearly, the idea that all services can be provided at a 
huge subsidy is erroneous. Few third world governments have suf- 
ficient resources to heavily subsidize water, electricity, and other key 
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services. The result of attempting to do so is. as Linn [35] convincing- 
ly argues, likely to prove inequitable. Excessive subsidies undermine 
the budgets of the service agencies, which prevents them from invest- 
ing for the future. If service capacity does not expand, then the 
people who suffer tend to be the poor, particularly those living in 
new urban settlements. These people are forced to pay more for water 
and electricity but, in addition, tend to pay. through regressive taxa- 
tion systems, for the service subsidies. In places, the poor pay the 
taxes to support the subsidies that go to higher income groups. 

The general argument that public utilities should set their prices 
on a marginal cost basis seems to be convincing. Households should 
be charged for their use of services, and overall the agencies 
should broadly break even. However, a strong measure of cross- 
subsidization should be introduced into the pricing structure. This has 
benefits in terms of efficiency as well as equity. If consumers of large 
quantities of water are charged more per unit than small consumers, 
the more affluent are dissuaded from using so much. If they persist, 
then at least they are contributing to the cost of servicing the poor. 
Sensible pricing conserves scarce resources while at the same time 
making key services available to the poor. However, the argument 
that is now appearing in the literature that service and infrastructure 
provision should be taxed in order to create funds for development 
appears highly dangerous [3]. 

The rising price of services is posing a major problem in a number 
of third world cities. This is a consequence of the debt crisis and the 
financial situation in which many governments have recently found 
themselves. Excessive price rises are due in part to the very success 
of public utilities in the past. Until recently, many agencies in Asia 
and Latin America have been quite successful in increasing supply, 
mainly on the basis of large loans from commercial banks and multi- 
national agencies. With the rise of international interest rates, how- 
ever, many of these institutions have been placed in financial jeopardy. 
Essentially efficient agencies are now being placed in impossible posi- 
tions. Their external debts are so great that they are being forced to 
raise charges excessively. The danger is that public institutions, such 
as those in Bogota and Mexico City, which have worked well in the 
past, will be subjected to excessive political pressures to modify their 
methods of operation. It will be a tragedy if the debt crisis, rather 
than improving third world government behaviour, undermines 
already effective public utilities. If charges and tariffs rise too rapidly, 
public agencies will come under tremendous local criticism. Their 
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management will be forced to respond to populist demands, under- 
mining the capacity of those agencies for longer term planning. 

In planning for services and infrastructure, it is also necessary to 
consider carefully the standards and minimum specifications em- 
ployed. It is my impression that all too many mega-cities are strug- 
gling to provide services at excessively high standards. The result may 
be pleasing to the engineers but the additional costs involved are 
beyond the ability of the consumer to pay. We are seeing the unfor- 
tunate results of what I shall perhaps unfairly call the “engineering 
ethos” in far too many countries at the present time: too many huge 
dams, too many underground railways, too many urban motorways. 
If it has belatedly been accepted that minimum standards can be ap- 
plied in shanty towns, perhaps it can be accepted that lower standards 
be applied throughout the world’s expanding cities. Let us plan for 
more bicyles and buses and fewer cars. 

A similar argument is applicable to building materials. All too 
often the use of traditional materials is being phased out of local 
construction. Sometimes this is good sense; where insects eat wood 
perhaps cement is a more sensible building material; nylon pipes arc 
certainly an improvement on previous materials. But often perfectly 
good materials are forsaken for the less adequate. Sometimes this is 
because companies have decided that the new is more profitable; 
sometimes builders and consumers are seduced by the fashionable. 
Whatever the reason, the State should act to discourage the intro- 
duction of inappropriate technologies. They should encourage local 
producers to make local materials available. Not only will this keep 
production out of the hands of monopolies but in many countries it 
will keep down the cost of foreign exchange. 

A research agenda 

Rental housing 

Despite a recent upsurge in research on rental housing, we still 
know remarkably little about the mechanics of housing supply, the 
rationale behind housing choice, landlord-tenant relations, the effects 
of government policy, and the operation of the law. And. while we 
know something about a handful of cities, we are still profoundly 
ignorant of how rental housing markets operate in most mega-cities. 
Given this situation, several issues would repay further attention. 
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First, we should certainly seek to understand more about the na- 
ture of the small-scale landlord and the reasons why he or she invests. 
We should also explore ways of encouraging more investment of this 
kind. This is a high priority if any effort is to be made to stimulate 
rental housing production by this group. 

Second, we need to know more about the tenure preferences of 
low-income populations. Most important is to establish the reasons 
why so many prefer to be home-owners. Understanding the basis of 
tenure preferences will open up new opportunities for governments 
to modify current behaviour. 

Third, we need to understand more clearly the causes of good and 
bad landlord-tenant relations and the role that the law plays in im- 
proving or worsening those relations. Indeed, the role of the law in 
establishing the nature of rental arrangements should have high 
priority. 

Finally, the role of cooperative organizations in rental accommoda- 
tion should be considered carefully. Why are there so few rental 
cooperatives and to what extent is this a feasible way of improving 
housing conditions particularly in inner-city areas? 

Land 

First, although we know a great deal about how poor people acquire 
plots of land in self-help settlements, we know much less about how 
they buy and sell plots within established settlements. That there is 
an active land and housing market is well established. However, we 
know little about how transactions are conducted given the lack of 
title deeds and how the money is found to purchase a house when 
there is no formal system of credit. We also know very little about 
what determines the frequency of sales and whether the difficulty of 
selling a plot or house impedes household mobility. Are people un- 
able to sell their homes and. therefore, find themselves unable to 
change their jobs or, if they do change jobs, to avoid long journeys to 
work? 

Second, the legalization movement is proceeding powerfully in 
third world cities. In so far as this recognizes the viability of self-help 
housing, it is a good thing, but, as I have argued above, it can have 
negative effects on the poor. What needs to be established, within a 
given society, is the minimum necessary to guarantee de facto tenure. 
What do poor households require in the way of official sanction be- 
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fore they will begin the consolidation process? In so far as full lega- 
lization is required, how can this process be simplified so that it is 
both quicker and cheaper to implement? 

Third, much is written about the displacement that occurs after up- 
grading and legalization. This has become a highly polemical issue 
but one where serious research is still lacking. We need to know the 
circumstances under which poor people are forced out of self-help 
settlements. Is it the tenants who move or do owners move too? Are 
owners forced to move because of higher costs or do they choose to 
move so as to capitalize the rising value of their homes? 

Infrastructure, servicing, and technology 

First, it is clear that effective infrastructure provision is a key to suc- 
cessful housing programmes. It is less obvious how effective provision 
can be achieved. Again, this is an area that is becoming polemicized 
with extravagant claims being made for private versus public enter- 
prise. We need to examine carefully the effectiveness and conse- 
quences of service privatization. We also need to establish more 
scientifically why some public enterprises in third world cities work 
effectively and well. The World Bank has gathered a great deal of 
information on public utility performance; this data bank should be 
interrogated by the Bank’s own staff and by independent researchers. 

Second, in some countries, traditional building materials and 
methods are being displaced by imported systems. Sometimes this 
represents a form of improvement, sometimes a deterioration. At 
present we know too little about why such changes in technology and 
materials are occurring. Is it due to commercialization and advertis- 
ing? to the exhaustion of traditional supplies? to new sophisticated 
building regulations? These are important questions, with respect to 
both improving the housing of the urban poor and helping rectify 
national balance-of-payments deficits. 

Conclusions 

The problems of land and shelter in mega-cities in third world coun- 
tries are similar to those in most poor urban areas. In mega-cities, 
such problems are eased by the fact that real incomes are generally 
higher than in other urban areas. Similarly, treatment is eased by the 
generally higher capacity of service agencies in the major metropoli- 
tan cities. On the other hand, mega-cities face additional problems 
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with respect to the availability of land; in some, there is simply no 
land for expansion close to the city. They also face more severe prob- 
lems with respect to transportation. If this paper has not emphasized 
the differences between mega-cities and smaller urban centres, it is 
because the essential causes of poor housing - low incomes, inequal- 
ity, lack of well-remunerated jobs, shortage of services and adequate 
transportation - are very similar throughout the urban realm. In prac- 
tice, the differences between mega-cities across continents are greater 
than the differences between cities of different sizes within conti- 
nents. 

Clearly, the problems of land and shelter are so severe in many 
mega-cities that it is futile to pretend that they can be solved. They 
can only be reduced, and this paper has attempted to suggest ways in 
which that can be done. Few of these suggestions are very original, 
for the simple fact that the literature of self-help housing, in which 
the majority of the poor live, is now very sophisticated. We already 
know a great deal about how to treat the problems of land and shel- 
ter. The problem, as always, is one of mobilizing sufficient political 
will to make any real difference to the existing situation. 

However, there is one area where I have laid particular emphasis. 
Rental and shared housing has been neglected by both governments 
and the research literature for a number of years. Although there are 
signs that this is now being redressed. I believe that there is much to 
do. If my argument that self-help housing is becoming less accessible 
to the poor is broadly correct, more attention to rental housing is 
essential. The danger is that if governments continue to neglect rental 
housing, living conditions in third world mega-cities will start to de- 
teriorate seriously. 

Note 

1 Bv self-help housing I mean housing lhal is normally constructed in neighbourhoods that lack 
legal title and that often offend the planning regulations because they lack services and infra- 
structure and occupy land that is often unsuitable for urban development. Most self-help 
dwellings are built mainly, although not entirely, by the family with the help of friends and 
relations. It should be underlined that most self-help housing, particularly that which is more 
than 10 years old. is a much more solid structure than the stereotypical third world slum or 
shanty town. 
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At the current four per cent urban population growth rates, there will 
be 17 cities of over 10 million by the end of the 1990s. Mexico City 
and Sao Paulo will have 25 million people. Some of these cities will 
house over a fifth of their national populations (Cairo, Buenos Aires, 
Bangkok); others will comprise a small portion (Shanghai, at 1.5 per 
cent). They will be found in the higher income developing countries 
(Sao Paulo) and in the lower income countries (Dhaka). All will play 
important national roles in producing wealth, information, intelli- 
gence, and leadership - and also in consuming revenue. Their prob- 
lems are already awesome in magnitude, endangering a positive dif- 
ference between their productivity and the resources they consume. 
Transportation has a great deal to do with this difference. My aim 
here is to discuss how transportation can be used as a tool to improve 
their viability and their contribution to development and welfare. 

I will work toward six crucial decisions in transportation for mega- 
cities, first by introducing their strategic context. 1 begin with three 
basic objectives of urban development planning at large, and con- 


An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Megacities Transport Seminar at ihe 
World Bank. Washington. D C., May 1991. 
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tinue with a set of general strategic objectives, from which I will 
derive strategic decisions for urban transportation. 

Basic objectives 

The World Bank has just provided the development community with 
what I believe will be a stable set of basic objectives [3]; I para- 
phrase: 

1. Since cities account now for a large portion of national economic 
productivity, and potentially for much more of it, planning should 
emphasize the productivity of the urban economy and the need to 
alleviate the constraints on productivity. 

2. Since increasing urban poverty is sapping away the productivity 
and welfare of the urban poor, their condition should be enhanced 
by increasing the demand for labour and improving their access to 
infrastructure and social services. 

3. The deteriorating urban environment threatens the livability and 
productivity of cities, so policy should be addressed to reversing 
this trend, improving the urban environment. 

Part of the quest for improved productivity, then, is at the same 
time one to alleviate poverty and reverse the environmental de- 
terioration that make urban development unsustainable and jeopar- 
dize productivity itself. 

General strategic objectives 

Now consider general strategic objectives for ail sectors of urban 
policy and planning. 

1. The guidance of physical development 

Should we encourage megalopolitan growth? Probably not, particu- 
larly if there are other large cities in the country, since they can prob- 
ably accommodate new economic activities at similar levels of high 
productivity and with fewer diseconomies of urbanization. Should we 
attempt to suppress or cap growth? Probably not, since suppressing 
urban growth has never worked, even in command economies with 
great presumed authority to make it work. Growth will surely con- 
tinue and there are several reasons to marshal our strength to guide 
it. One is to decentralize development, minimizing the problems of 
overconcentration. Mega-cities have severe problems of high central 
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density. Seoul houses more than 300 persons per hectare. In many 
cities, downtown rebuilding is raising densities higher than can be 
sustained by water, sewerage, and transportation systems. Many 
businesses are caught in city centres because of the need for business 
services and allied economic activities that could be decentralized 
altogether. The objective is to decentralize so as to retain the effec- 
tiveness of agglomeration economies. 

While decentralizing from congested centres, a second objective of 
guidance is to raise the concentration of peripheral development, 
avoiding the non-sustainable consumption of peripheral agricultural 
land. Many cities are located in areas of scarce agricultural land. 
Cairo alone consumes an additional one per cent of Egypt’s agricul- 
tural land each year. 

A third reason for managing growth is to make more land available 
for housing within reach of work places, especially for the poor. One 
of the disadvantages mega-cities impose on the poor is to force them 
to live long distances from work, which raises unemployment and 
jeopardizes health. Though the poor are especially disadvantaged by 
urban locational systems, the journey to work problem afflicts many 
groups. Studies in Santiago showed that a substantial part of the 
population undertook journeys to work of considerably longer dis- 
tances than if workers were allocated at random to the job locations 
of the city. The megalopolis represents a specially exacerbated form 
of this problem because urban trips on average are significantly 
longer than in smaller cities, and pockets of land currently available 
for housing the poor are apt to be the most removed from work 
centres. 

Thus, all three of the basic objectives - productivity, poverty alle- 
viation, and environmental sustainability - are importantly served by 
gaining leverage on the location of urban growth. 

2. Enhancing productive relationships among economic 
activities 

Productive relationships usually require deliveries or other forms of 
face-to-face contact to achieve agglomeration economies. Related in- 
dustries benefit, and government can help by clustering them in dis- 
tricts providing good infrastructure endowments, granting them tax 
holidays, and making special loan possibilities and business services 
available. Inter-industry relationships are enhanced by special facili- 
ties such as freight airports, union freight terminals, superior mode 
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change facilities for goods and passengers, and adequate solid waste 
service. Highways and transit are very important elements of these 
services to enhance productivity. 

3. Improving the programming and pricing of infrastructure 

The World Bank’s urban policy paper [3] says the greatest impedi- 
ment to urban productivity is the weakness of the public sector. This 
is most evident in the infrastructure shortfall. The services are typi- 
cally far underpriced and insufficient. Sixty per cent of Cairo’s area 
has no surfaced street network. Forty per cent of Sao Paulo’s popula- 
tion lacks household water and sewerage services. Revenues from in- 
frastructure systems do not serve to expand or even maintain those 
systems, even though the individual substitutes used by urban dwel- 
lers often cost many times the full cost of public service. 

Correction of this problem is urgent for many reasons. Inadequate 
infrastructure deters economic development, since many firms would 
have to supply their own, as shown by Kyu Sik Lee’s studies in 
Nigeria [1]. The serviced parts of the city attract excessive densities 
of activity, causing overconcentration and deterring decentralization. 
The environment is damaged by inadequate storm drainage and the 
entry of waste water into the water-table. 

Inadequate infrastructure leaves the poor with a deteriorated en- 
vironment, much higher prices to pay for substitutes, and/or also a 
shortage of housing, since only serviced land is developable. And in 
the serviced areas, the infrastructure itself deteriorates from lack of 
maintenance and repair. Transportation is only a single case of this 
problem, but one of the most serious. 

4. Structuring governance 

Mega-cities present greater problems than other cities in develop- 
ment management because they attract attention by government 
agencies at all levels and their physical size means they are comprised 
of more local governments. The need is to create a single voice to 
preside over the development management of the city and to coordi- 
nate the attention of national and regional government agencies. 
Whether the area is made up of 39 local governments as Sao Paulo is 
or only 3 as is Cairo, the problem of organizing spatial patterns of 
development and providing network infrastructure requires a com- 
prehensive view. Otherwise the city may have little voice at all in na- 
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tional agency initiatives and may fail to achieve efficiencies in the 
distribution and servicing of activities. There is a need for at least 
some key elements of metropolitan government to be put in place, or 
metropolitan authorities with responsibility for the key services. 
Transportation is one of the sectors that suffers the most from 
lack of adequate metropolitan institutions. 

Each of these general strategic objectives - physical planning, en- 
hancing agglomeration economies, programming and pricing infra- 
structure, and structuring governance - includes transportation facili- 
ties and services as one of its key elements. Within their context, the 
far-reaching consequences of strategic decisions for transportation 
itself are more apparent. 

Strategic decisions for transportation 

Stated otherwise, the transportation decisions are, for the most part, 
elements of a more general strategic approach that are specialized to 
the transportation sector. This paper is organized to highlight that 
fact because there are few problems that can be solved within a single 
sector. Most of the following policy and action decisions would be 
very weak unless they were complemented by supporting decisions 
for other infrastructures, poverty alleviation, housing, and land de- 
velopment. This is not to say the transportation sector is weak. In 
many cases it is indispensable to a sufficient strategy. 

1 lay out the whole pattern in the table. My original intent was to 
draw arrows between the higher ones and related lower ones. In fact, 
however, each one above is related to all below, so that arrows would 
not be an accurate representation. 


The strategic pattern for urban policy and planning 


Basic objectives 

Productivity Poverty alleviation 
General strategic objectives 
Guide physical Enhance produc 

development tive economic 

relationships 

Transportation strategies 

How to price and finance transportation 

How to choose modes 

How to improve the mobility of the poor 


Environment 

Programme and Structure metro- 

price infra- politan gov- 

structure emance 

How to control automobile usage 
How to protect the environment 
How to create sustainable institutions 
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1. How to improve the pricing and financing of 
urban transportation 

Transit, like the other public services, is underpriced in most cities, 
either as a matter of political expediency or because of a belief that 
commuters cannot afford a higher fare. The result is that the city is 
damagingly underserved, and the poor are apt to suffer the most from 
the service shortfall because of their peripheral housing locations. In 
fact, the entire working and school population - or at least the more 
than 80 per cent of it that uses the transportation system - suffers re- 
duction of its productivity. 

Option one is to raise the fare toward the marginal cost of service. 
It should be done in small increments that follow inflation in accor- 
dance with a formula, rather than by large increments that stimulate 
public reaction as sudden large burdens. Fares should be raised in 
parallel with rates for other public services so it is clear that public 
service rates are responding to conditions of the economy. In addi- 
tion. cities should look for ways to require all beneficiaries to share 
the burden of expense. 

In general, the rule should be that the city should not operate a 
service that it cannot self-finance. At the same time, it is reasonable 
to reach out as broadly as possible among beneficiaries in order to 
finance the service. A new transit line benefits its own passengers, to 
be sure. It also benefits passengers in parallel transit lines by alleviat- 
ing congestion on them. It benefits employers, motor vehicle users, 
and nearby landowners, whose property value is enhanced. Indeed. I 
hope I have by now clarified by the form of this argument that even- 
tually everyone profits from improved access, back up to our three 
“basic objectives” of productivity, poverty alleviation, and environ- 
ment. 

Such widespread benefits might seem to justify a high subsidy. 
Maybe they would if the taxing system were reliably equitable and 
the corresponding cut-backs could be wisely distributed among all 
alternative uses of revenue. Under real circumstances, however, the 
subsidy comes from the non-remunerative public services such as 
health, education, and the other infrastructures. That should not be 
permitted. Further, a heavily subsidized service is not utilized 
prudently. In any case, adequate subsidies are not forthcoming. 

The question, then, is how to levy charges on secondary ben- 
eficiaries. There is little precedent for subsidizing one form of public 
transportation from the fare box of another, since they all are likely 
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to be in serious need. In France there is a tax on employers to finance 
urban transportation, based on the size of the company payroll. In 
Brazil companies pay part of the commuting costs for employees. It 
could be done in other countries. There is a widespread precedent for 
charges on land that appreciates in value as a result of public expen- 
diture in the form of benefit levies (valorization), used to the greatest 
extent in Colombia but in minor ways in several other Latin Amer- 
ican countries and throughout the world (e.g. until recently in 
Indonesia). Simplified forms of betterment charges in the form of 
special assessment districts (charged by their level of service in the 
transit network) would also be a possibility. 

Privatization is an alternative possibility. On a world-wide basis, 
there are hundreds of cities with privatized bus transport, most of 
them dividing the service into individual route concessions that are 
unsubsidized. They survive in both higher and lower income cities. 
Some concessionaires form cooperatives or syndicates; some even 
rotate routes so that each gets a chance at the more profitable ones 
(Buenos Aires). Transit service provided by pubic agencies tends to 
become inefficient, to decline in quality, and to absorb increasing 
government subsidies. 

Hundreds of cities have informal sector transport using a variety of 
motorized and non-motorized vehicles under minimal public control 
that also survive. These services are often suppressed by governments 
because they are difficult to regulate and they are sometimes political- 
ly aggressive. Leadership needs to require them to form syndicates 
or other organizations that would constitute units with which public 
authority can bargain and that require these small firms or individual 
drivers to share responsibility for enforcement of regulations. 

The important decision in privatization is whether the system is a 
unitary company serving under a public service agreement, as in 
Great Britain, or a number of contractors each serving only a part of 
the network. We have little evidence on the performance of unitary 
companies in the developing world, but there is reason to be wary. 
They could turn out to have the same deficiencies as a public agency 
without the advantage of direct government control. They might 
work better as simply operations contractors, while a metropolitan 
authority retains ownership of the equipment. This is a practice 
familiar in France. The best solution may be the use of several con- 
tractors serving part of the system, with careful attention in advance 
to the way they are contracted and recontracted. The traditional con- 
cession system is not well adapted to this service. Authorities can- 
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not choose concessionaires equitably because the rigid constraints of 
service leave little basis to compete for the contract - the routing, 
scheduling, and pricing are fixed. Also, they are likely to disinvest 
their equipment toward the end of a concession, fearing they will not 
be continued. That results in substandard equipment in service. We 
need to create new modes of contracting and public service regula- 
tion. 

Now that there is attention to "build, operate, and transfer” 
(BOT), it may be appropriate to recall the use of that system in 
Europe during the late nineteenth century as a means of introducing 
trolley-cars. The private system builders were given 30 or 40 years to 
amortize their original investment, after which they transferred all 
assets to the municipality at no charge. BOT for very large scale proj- 
ects, as currently discussed, may have a doubtful future because of 
the complicated assurances required by multi-party investment 
groups. For modest priced transit systems there is more hope. 

Transit ownership is a complicated issue subject to different pres- 
sures in every city. It is important to have in mind, none the less, that 
privatization is a financially viable idea for all but the most capital 
intensive technologies. 

We should remember that the most underpriced urban transporta- 
tion mode is the automobile. The result is that in nearly all countries, 
the greatest part of the public works backlog is the need for the re- 
pair and rebuilding of streets and highways. There are new possibili- 
ties emerging. There is a resurgence of toll-roads in several countries 
(as with the Jasa Marga of Indonesia). In Mexico roads are conces- 
sioned to private operators responsible for maintaining them in ex- 
change for user payments. There is a great deal of current research 
on automatic tolling through the use of electronic devices that may 
soon make tolling practical for urban highways, since the vehicles will 
not have to stop. 

Urban congestion pricing is arriving - that is. motorists using roads 
pay a user fee that increases with the level of congestion at the time 
of use. The idea is that peak hour users are responsible for the costly 
need to expand the facility and therefore should pay more. After ex- 
periments in Hong Kong, a full test of this idea will be undertaken in 
Cambridge. England. Urban congestion pricing is a practice that has 
been advocated by economists for several decades but only recently 
made possible by the appearance of affordable electronic devices that 
can identify the vehicles passing a point without stopping them. This 
approach is only the beginning of a list that includes schemes that re- 
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quire special paid licences for automobiles to enter downtown areas, 
as in Singapore, local gas taxes as proposed in Indonesia, the target- 
ing of automobile import duties to areas of the vehicles' use, and so 
on. 

The important conclusion is that urban commuters are getting a 
highly subsidized ride, but they are suffering acutely from it through 
lack of adequate service and terrible congestion in mega-cities. They 
would do themselves a favour by paying more and getting better ser- 
vice. The strategic problem is to choose combinations of charges that 
alleviate these problems. 

2. How to choose public transit modes 

For the vast majority of megalopolitan commuters, the bus is the 
basic form of urban transit and will remain so for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But mega-cities make crushing demands on access through cer- 
tain radial corridors where the maximum capacity of buses (about 
30,000 passengers/hour in one direction) is exceeded. 

The need to serve such corridors brings the possibility of rail rapid 
transit into focus with its capacity of up to 75.000 or 80,000 
passengers/hour/direction. But such a transit system is very expen- 
sive. The capital cost for elevated sections is US$22 million to US$60 
million per kilometre. Underground sections cost US$50 million to 
US$165 million. The rolling-stock and other costs are very high too. 
Studies of metro systems in the developing world by TRRL/Halcrow 
Fox [2] show that no metro, however successful in moving quantities 
of people, has been able to pay its way, except for those in very high 
income cities (Hong Kong and Singapore) whose fares would be un- 
sustainable in low income countries. Even those that carry very high 
passenger volumes (e.g., Mexico City) with apparently very good 
urban structure impacts still impose burdensome, unsustainable sub- 
sidy payments on government. 

This presents a difficult dilemma. We should honour the assertion 
of my last section, that we should not build what we cannot make 
financially self-supporting. But what can we do if the urgent needs of 
major corridor access are high and the continued vitality of the city 
centre requires more passenger arrivals? The possibility of sharing 
the burden among more of the beneficiaries should be further ex- 
amined. Only one metro (Hong Kong) has succeeded in taking 
advantage of value rises in surrounding land parcels, and only two 
have succeeded in redesigning the routes of surrounding bus systems 
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to feed the metro. None have obligated automobile users to sustain 
part of the cost. 

Bus ways (isolated right of ways at grade or elevated to be used 
only by buses) are a currently hopeful option. The ongoing TRRL/ 
Cornwell and Cracknell study has revealed tentatively that capital 
costs for bus ways are only a fraction of those for metros, about US$1 
million at grade and US$10 million elevated. Their capacity is at least 
39,000 passengers/hour/direction, and possibly greater. Evidence is 
limited because there are no long stretches of bus way yet in existence. 
Bus ways have certain advantages compared with metros. A bus way 
can be built for just parts of routes where transit would run into con- 
gestion, otherwise leaving the buses on ordinary streets and high- 
ways. It can accommodate buses on the long stretches after they have 
collected passengers in neighbourhoods. It can be built incrementally, 
rather than having to be built all at once. Cities could build several 
bus ways in parallel corridors for the price of one metro. At the same 
time, bus ways have some disadvantages. They are institutionally 
more complicated because they engage existing agencies responsible 
for bus operations, traffic control, and highways. They would often 
remove existing street lanes from general use, and their land develop- 
ment impacts (and consequently possible benefit assessments) are 
weak. 

Final opinions are not yet available. When they are. this strategic 
decision will still be a difficult one. If we accept that new transit 
should not impoverish the government budget, the urgent question 
that needs to be answered - differently for each city - is how much 
penetration into the indirect beneficiaries of transit service can we 
gain to pay its costs. 

While considering special systems technologies for urban trans- 
portation, we should not forget the simplest. There is good evidence 
that bicycles could take a much more important part in urban trans- 
portation than they have up to now. They account for enormous 
volumes of passenger flow in such diverse countries as China and the 
Netherlands, yet they are little used in much of the developing world. 
The problem appears to be that cycling is dangerous as long as bicy- 
cles are only a small part of the traffic. When they are a substantial 
part of the traffic, they take their own place in the system and can be 
operated more safely. A good many mega-city trips are too long for 
regular bicycle use, but a large number are not. There are good in- 
dications that a city that would promote bicycle use through an edu- 
cational programme, combined with the availability of modest priced 
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bicycles and the judicious provision of cycling lanes, could push the 
volume of bicycle use over the minimum threshold that would make 
the mode the standard for a significant part of the population. It 
would not be expensive to try. The pay-off could be large in conges- 
tion relief and reduction of air pollution. 

3. How to control the use of automobiles 

The automobile is the mode of transport of an affluent, low-density, 
and land-consuming society with plenty of public capital to supply 
facilities for travel. Even the northern countries are not in this 
category. 

In the developing world the automobile serves as personal trans- 
port for 20 per cent of the population at most and still jams the road- 
ways with congestion that delays everyone. The justifications for con- 
trolling the use of private vehicles are responsive to all the basic 
objectives of development planning: productivity, poverty allevia- 
tion, and sustainability. Automobiles cause low density use of 
peripheral land, at the same time causing congestion that exacerbates 
the problems of overconcentration at the centre. They exclude the 
poor from participation in urban life since transit cannot follow the 
low density urban patterns that the automobile encourages. They 
cause more than half of the air pollution in many cities and deterio- 
rate the viability of public transportation by competing with it. 

The northern countries have largely foregone the possibility of suc- 
cessfully restraining automobile use because they have generated 
land use patterns that cannot be adequately served by alternative 
modes. In the developing world the majority of the population still 
uses other modes, so there remains a chance. 

We have learned that gentle actions do not work. No significant 
number of automobile users are attracted to any new transit system in 
the short run, no matter how well it performs. The options, none the 
less, are numerous and combinable. City centres can be protected by 
regular driving bans, parking enforcement, parking space reduction, 
pedestrianization of central streets, and special licensing schemes that 
require payment to enter with an automobile. More generally, there 
are congestion fees, tolls, gas taxes, and other user charges that can 
be used to curb automobile use as well as to finance facilities. The 
best time to put restraining actions in place is when a new transit route 
opens. This is the time to increase parking enforcement and to pedes- 
trianize selected routes. These actions may not result in significant re- 
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ductions of automobile use immediately, but they create a balance of 
access at the destinations, include an available alternative to auto- 
mobile travel, provide needed additional space for pedestrian traffic, 
and encourage a long-term shift toward public transit. It is no coinci- 
dence that New York City has the most complete transit system and 
the lowest car ownership in the US. In the long term people adapt to 
the realities of congestion. On these grounds we might question the 
wisdom in Cairo of opening massive parking garages around the city 
centre just as the new metro was beginning operations. 

For all mega-cities the question is not whether to control auto- 
mobile use, but how. We should review the performance of existing 
measures and consider the institutional and technical feasibility of 
new ones. This is an essential part of transportation policy. 

4. How to improve the mobility of the poor 

One of the major challenges of the mega-city is incorporating the 
immigrant poor into the working economy. Most mega-cities have 
severe problems of unemployment. In Manila there is 16 per cent un- 
employment and 45 per cent underemployment. One of the major 
obstacles is access, how to circulate in search of work and to reach 
work daily. 

During the period of strategically targeting the poor with special 
services in the 1970s and later, we learned an important lesson: it is 
often futile to create special services and heavy subsidies. They dis- 
appear when watchful eyes are withdrawn, evolve into expensive 
commitments, and deteriorate the system-wide service within which 
they are offered. The solution is not so much creating special services 
for the poor as incorporating the poor into broader sectoral trans- 
portation improvements. 

It is probable that the best solution for mobility of the poor is to re- 
pair local roads adequately and provide good quality transit service at 
full cost. If one more family member gets an additional part-time job 
that way, it will far more than pay the cost. The poor suffer in many 
ways from poor location and poor access. They pay up to twice as 
large a proportion of their income for housing as the average (figures 
from Tunisia), partly because of the limited options of accessible 
location. It was discovered in early squatter studies that the families 
in the more comfortable peripheral settlements were those with regu- 
lar employment. The occasionally employed had to live in expensive 
city centres where they could grasp ephemeral opportunities. The 
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tenuous supply lines to low income settlements cause the poor to pay 
more for daily survival if they cannot get out to purchase essentials - 
up to 55 per cent more for food than in rural areas of Tunisia. 

We need to know much more about the value of access. Our blunt 
tool of analysis that uses simply aggregate time saved in travel as a 
basis for justifying transportation investments is of very limited value. 
The effort here meshes our concern for productivity with the effort to 
alleviate poverty. Where does endowment of transportation service 
improve employment possibilities, improve education, or lower con- 
sumer prices? What current travel behaviours of the poor show they 
would benefit from better transit? The conclusions would be quite 
different for different cities. These are questions that should be asked 
and answered. Some of them can be answered by analysing the urban 
structure, others by conferring with individual commuters. Indica- 
tions provided by brief studies would be adequate as a basis for ex- 
perimental action. 

The potential pay-off from incorporating the poor in the public 
transportation system is very high in social, political, and economic 
terms for everyone. 

5. How to protect the environment through 
transportation policy 

Two principal impacts of transportation on the environment are air 
pollution and land consumption. 

Of all the problems of transportation, atmospheric pollution is the 
greatest focus of concern in many mega-cities. Cities in air shed basins 
with problems of inversion (e.g. Mexico City) have been the first to 
act. They have intervened deeply into private behaviour in the quest 
for relief. In Santiago it is forbidden to drive in the city centre three 
days a week, and on one day a week, to drive at all is forbidden (the 
restricted days are indicated by the license number). Other cities will 
follow. With the rapid annual increases of vehicle miles travelled in 
cities of the developing world, the problem is daunting. At current 
rates of increase, many cities - Mexico, Jakarta, Santiago - will have 
levels of pollution unsustainable to human health within a decade. To 
a greater extent than for any other problem, cities will simply have to 
act to preserve minimally livable environments. There is no other 
problem in which public action is so inevitable. There remains only 
what action to choose. 

Given the high level of achievement in policy that is minimally re- 
quired, the choices are not many. They are basically either to limit 
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automobile use in dense areas or to require technology that reduces 
emissions. Land planning to reduce trip lengths may be advisable 
separately, but will not achieve enough results to overcome the 
general increase of vehicle miles travelled. Transit will be useful to 
restore mobility where controls on personal vehicles reduce it, but 
transit alone would be ineffective. To the small extent that it converts 
personal vehicle users, it merely makes room for new automobile 
users on the roads. 

Engineers in the automobile industries of the northern countries 
are taking the lead in engine design, engine control, reformulated 
petroleum fuels, and alternative fuels. There has been progress in the 
use of alcohol as a fuel in Brazil. There has been a rapid increase in 
the stringency of emission standards. In the US emission standards 
have reduced emissions since 1969 for hydrocarbons by a factor of 14, 
for carbon monoxide by a factor of 16, and for nitrous oxides by a 
factor of 3 in grams per mile. It is important to stay abreast of these 
improvements in the automotive industry, particularly in the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of buses, which are responsible for a lot of pol- 
lution and are the easiest for local governments to control. 

The strongest intervention a local government can make, however, 
is limiting automobile use, especially in downtown areas of high con- 
tamination. This should be done anyway for additional purposes 
mentioned in the section above and promises significant pay-offs. The 
stringent requirements in Santiago are tolerated by the public be- 
cause people can see directly the difference in air quality through im- 
proved visibility in the city. They can smell the difference. Nothing 
supports enforcement as well, nor improves citizens’ respect for re- 
sponsible government so much. 

In limiting the consumption of rural land by urbanization trans- 
portation plays a supporting rather than a proactive role. The princi- 
pal tools of restraint are other infrastructures, especially water and 
sewerage, along with direct controls over building, which ensure that 
land development is contained within strong urban boundaries, limits 
that are expanded outward as the city grows. This policy of contained 
development facilitates efficient transportation and is facilitated by it. 

6. How to create robust transportation institutions that ensure 
good service and the implementation of decisions 

At a meeting of public transportation specialists in the summer 
of 1990 at UN HABITAT. Nairobi, there was disagreement on many 
matters, but very strong concurrence on one thing: urban transporta- 
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tion decisions are made at the wrong level. Important decisions are 
made at the national level, where the financing comes from, but 
purely national initiatives cannot be expected to deal successfully 
with details of the fit of a new system to its full local context. Service 
and locational decisions are often made at the municipal level. But 
the scope of the problems and the solutions is metropolitan or mega- 
lopolitan, not national or municipal. Whether the question is pricing, 
network planning, controlling the use of individual motor vehicles, 
integrating the poor, or protecting the environment, the scopes of 
concern of national and municipal governments are not the right 
scales. I will add that when the actions are metropolitan in scope they 
are apt to be in the hands of special purpose agencies with only the 
survival and health of a single mode in mind, and that does not work 
either. Some means has to be created to grasp the problems compre- 
hensively at the metropolitan level. Transportation institutions need, 
then, to be both metropolitan and comprehensive. 

They have to be metropolitan because municipal boundaries in 
an area-wide network are arbitrary. Local autonomy produces dis- 
continuities, makes the impacts of one locality's actions on the others 
unmanageable, makes system integration impossible, makes cross 
subsidy very difficult. Histories of success in urban transportation 
confirm this. The source of the word “metro” is in the name of the 
“metropolitan” company that built the one in Paris. System integra- 
tion has been most successful in cities such as Toronto, Hamburg, 
and Miami, where political integration preceded it. 

The matter is in fact difficult to resolve. Metropolitan authority 
alone is ineffective because only a national government can contract 
and guarantee large loans. In many situations only national authority 
can set transit fares, successfully carry out land acquisition, or even 
reliably supervise the construction and afterwards assure responsible 
operation as the authority holding the debt. 

We need strong metropolitan authority, well supported by national 
government. The nation must be willing to release some authority to 
the metropolitan level, subject to constraints that assure adequate 
financial performance. The latter, of course, is a difficult condition to 
meet, given the poor performance of public transit systems through- 
out the developing world. 

Adequate mega-city institutions are very difficult to design because 
metropolitan areas do not correspond to any level of government. In 
Brazil, which exhibits one of the few useful models of national metro- 
politan policy, there was substantial resistance to the metropolitan 
acts of the 1970s by cities arguing that they suppressed home rule. 
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It is important that authority be comprehensive, linked to the plan- 
ning of all modes, land, and the environment. The first five headings 
immediately above make that need evident. Single mode initiatives 
are necessarily isolated. They are likely to be built by single-minded 
effort, concerned only with efficient completion and unmindful of re- 
lated urban systems. Their efforts are likely to be brusquely imposed 
on unfriendly vested interests. They encourage no collaboration; that 
would delay the project schedule. In the case of transit, they produce 
facilities forced to sustain themselves as isolated subsystems, taken at 
best to be a contribution of national largesse and expected to be 
accompanied by sufficient continuing subsidy to function with little 
local effort. 

Comprehensive authority is difficult to achieve but essential to 
strategic transportation planning. 

Are there problems and solutions unique to mega-cities? 

I conclude there are none. Every' transportation problem suffered by 
cities of over 10 million people is also suffered by cities considerably 
smaller. The magnitude of severity of mega-city problems may be 
proportionally larger than the cities’ difference in size, but the prob- 
lems are not qualitatively different. Some solution technologies may 
require a large scale of urbanization, but all the thresholds known to 
me are considerably lower than 10 million. Metros are needed by 
travel demand of over 40,000 passengers/hour/direction in smaller 
cities. The key variable is personal income levels. The currently most 
successful metros in the developing world are in non-mega-cities. 

Is there a role for mega-city collaboration in transportation de- 
velopment? There certainly is. In fact, my conclusion implies there is 
a more crucially important role than if mega-cities were to collabo- 
rate only to solve their own problems. Mega-cities potentially have 
more capability to deal with problems that they share with smaller 
cities. They can be trial sites and showcases for solutions to be 
adopted by other cities. 

Why? Mega-cities hold a large part of their countries’ stake in de- 
velopment. As a result, they command more attention from national 
policy, from the national and international press, and from public in- 
vestment. National leadership needs to and does invest more effort 
and funds in mega-cities. At the same time, mega-cities attract the 
best development professionals in their countries - in many countries 
practically the entirety of high quality local development profession- 
als. Mega-cities are clearing-houses for international intelligence 
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about problems and solutions. As a result they are the cities that have 
the skills and the budget to seek, design, and implement new, robust 
solutions. Just as small firms cannot afford research and development 
but need to depend on results achieved in large firms, so the second- 
ary metropolises of the developing world must look to the mega- 
cities for guidance and for prototype solutions. Mega-cities must 
serve as the models of determined commitment to be followed by 
others in solving these problems. They must innovate, achieve, and 
diffuse the answers to these quandaries that suppress the effectiveness 
of urban areas in the development process. 
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Introduction and scope 

An extraordinarily large amount of work has been done in recent 
years on issues relating to poverty in the developing countries . 1 
Studies have been undertaken in several countries to define the 
thresholds of poverty, to estimate the number of the poor, and to 
ascertain their demographic, economic, social, and other charac- 
teristics . 2 Attempts have been made to explore the causal relation- 
ship between poverty and selected macroeconomic parameters. 
Attempts have also been made on a limited scale to assess the reach 
and efficiency of the poverty alleviation strategies and interventions. 
The effects of structural adjustments on the poor have also been 
studied in the context of countries like Chile, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Kenya, and Ghana . 1 

What is somewhat puzzling is that despite the increasing global and 
country-wide attention, issues relating to poverty in the mega-cities, 
which account for a significant proportion of the urban poor, have 
not been separately or specifically examined. Public policy responses 
and poverty alleviation strategies, too, have not distinguished the 
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poverty-related problems of mega-cities from similar problems in 
other places. It is the thesis of this paper that the incidence of poverty 
in mega-cities is quantitatively very large, and qualitatively complex 
and different, and the two together, that is, the qualitative and quan- 
titative dimensions of poverty in such cities today, present to the de- 
veloping countries their biggest and most formidable urban agenda 
for the 1990s. Drawing attention to the susceptibility of the poor of 
mega-cities to deteriorating economic environment and outlook and 
structural adjustments, this paper, which has been euphemistically 
titled as “The Dual Challenge of Poverty and Mega-cities: An Assess- 
ment of Issues and Strategies,” points out that this dual challenge 
cannot be addressed by conventional poverty alleviation strategies 
and service delivery systems. These are costly, unaffordable, and 
unsustainable. This paper argues that while community based 
approaches have proved to be more effective in reaching the poor 
and creating among them an awareness of more efficient utilization of 
infrastructure and service networks, it is far from clear whether these 
can be multiplied and scaled up to levels where they can replace 
the existing public policy and programme interventions. This paper 
stresses the need to mount a more organized research effort to 
better understand the syndrome of poverty in mega-cities. 

The paper is in three parts. In the first part, I present evidence on 
the levels of poverty and service deprivations in the mega-cities, 
pointing to the fact that in terms of magnitude, these deprivations 
have no precedent in human history. The second part deals with the 
nature of public policy responses to poverty problems. The thrust of 
this part is that such responses have at most had a marginal impact on 
the living conditions of the poor. Further, these responses have not 
been specific to the poverty problems of mega-cities. I also provide in 
this part a few examples of community initiatives in dealing with 
poverty, and state that given the lessons that these initiatives have 
provided, it would seem that more in-depth work is needed in order 
to determine their sustainability on a larger scale. The final part of 
the paper points out that the world will witness in the 1990s the 
emergence of many more mega-cities that will wield enormous eco- 
nomic power within and across the developing countries. In many 
cases, the future economic growth in many of the countries will 
heavily depend on the productivity of mega-cities. Maintaining the 
productivity of these cities will, therefore, mean greater attention to 
overcoming the deficiencies in their infrastructure and services. 

The basic material for this paper has been drawn from the World 
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Development Report (WDR) (The World Bank, 1990), the Human 
Development Report (HDR) (UNDP, 1990), the United Nations, 
DIESA Monographs on Population Growth and Policies in Mega- 
Cities , the three regional papers on the Access by the Urban Poor to 
Basic Infrastructure Services (Economic Development Institute of the 
World Bank. 1989), and the Global Report on Human Settlements 
(UNCHS. 1986). I have made no reference in this paper to issues re- 
lating to the problems of the definition and measurement of poverty 
or of intercountry comparisons of poverty data. Such issues have 
been extensively discussed and debated in a number of studies, in- 
cluding the World Development Report ( 1990). 

Poverty, service deprivations, and mega-cities 

Urban poverty in the developing countries 

I will begin this paper by pointing out that the existence of large-scale 
poverty in the urban areas of developing countries is now established 
and recognized. According to a recent estimate (1988), approximate- 
ly 330 million persons, or 27.7 per cent of the total urban population 
of developing countries, live below the poverty line. 4 In Africa, 
which is urbanizing at an extremely rapid rate of about 7 per cent per 
annum, nearly 42 per cent of the urban population do not have 


Table 1 Incidence of urban poverty in developing countries. 1988 


Region 

Urban 
population 
(in millions) 

Percentage 
share in 
each region 

Population 

below 

poverty 

level 

(in millions) 

Percentage 
share in 
each region 

Ratio of 

population 

below 

poverty 

line to total 

urban 

population 

<%) 

Africa 

133.24 

11.2 

55.46 

17.0 

41.6 

Asia 

591.91 

49.7 

136.53 

42.0 

23.0 

EMENA 

174.14 

14.7 

59.53 

18.0 

34.2 

Latin America 

291.66 

24.5 

77.27 

24.0 

26.5 

Total 

1.191.95 

100.0 

328.79 

100.0 

27.7 


Source: The World Bank, Infrastructure and Urban Development Department. Reaching the 
Poor Through Urban Operations (Washington, D C., November 1989). 
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Table 2 Incidence of urban poverty in developing countries, 1988 


Region 

Urban 
population 
(in millions) 

Percentage 
share in 
each region 

Population 

below 

poverty 

level 

(in millions) 

Percentage 
share in 
each region 

Ratio of 
population 
below 
poverty 
line to total 
urban 
population 
(%) 

Low-income 

654.08 

54.9 

176.66 

53.7 

27.0 

Lower-middle 

320.18 

26.8 

99.16 

30.2 

31.0 

Upper-middle 

217.69 

18.3 

52.97 

16.1 

7.4 

Total 

1,191.95 

100.0 

328.79 

100.0 

27.7 


Source: The World Bank, Infrastructure and Urban Development Department, Reaching the 
Poor Through Urban Operations (Washington. D C., November 1989). 


adequate incomes to purchase a minimum basket of goods and ser- 
vices considered essential to stay above the poverty line. A little over 
one-third of the urban population of EMENA (East and Middle 
Europe and Africa), which includes several low-middle and upper- 
middle income countries like Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Turkey, Pakis- 
tan, and Hungary, is poor. Although in terms of the proportion, the 
incidence of urban poverty in Asia may appear to be low - being only 
23 pr cent, the absolute numbers of the urban poor are staggering. 

The incidence of urban poverty appears to be generally high in 
low-income and low-growth economies (see tables 1 and 2 in Appen- 
dix for details). Though the correlations between poverty levels, 
GNP per capita, and GNP growth rates are not significant in a statis- 
tical sense, the levels of poverty in countries like Bangladesh (GNP 
per capita of US$160 and GNP annual average growth rate of 0.4 per 
cent), Ethiopia (GNP per capita of US$130 and a negative GNP 
growth rate of -0.1 per cent), Nepal (GNP per capita of US$160), 
Burundi, Madagascar, Togo. Somalia, and Chad are noticeably high, 
putting these countries in an extremely difficult situation of, on the 
one hand, channelling investments in sectors that would raise the 
GNP per capita and, on the other, finding resources to bring about 
basic improvements in the conditions of the poor. 

There are several other developing countries where despite the 
high GNP per capita and high GNP growth rate, the incidence of 
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urban poverty is extremely high, notable among them being Brazil 
(GNP per capita of US$2,020 and GNP annual average growth rate 
of 3.6 per cent). Colombia (GNP per capita of US$1,240), Equador, 
Peru, and Botswana. Evidently, the high GNP and the GNP annual 
average growth rates have not made much of an impact on the pat- 
tern of income distribution and poverty levels in these countries. 

Further examination of the poverty and income data shows that the 
poverty incidence can be low, in fact significantly low, even in coun- 
tries that have low GNP per capita, China being one of the most ex- 
ceptional in this group. Sri Lanka has also been mentioned in this 
category, though the World Development Report (1990) provides no 
urban poverty data for this country. Evidently, there are diverse 
groups of countries with no clear patterns or relationships between 
the incidence of poverty, GNP per capita, or the GNP growth rates. 

Interestingly, the urban poverty levels seem to be appreciably high 
in countries that have a high incidence of rural poverty. In countries 
like Bangladesh, Guatemala, Haiti, Ethiopia, Nepal, Burundi. 
Lesotho, the Philippines, and Madagascar, both the urban and rural 
poverty rates are extremely high, exceeding 50 per cent of the 
population. This fact too places several of the developing countries in 
situations where they have to make difficult investment choices be- 
tween urban and rural poverty. 

Poverty as measured in terms of incomes or expenditures necessary 
to purchase a minimum basket of goods and services represents only 
one of its facets. There are other manifestations of poverty such as 
the absence or inadequacy of shelter and basic services that are no 
less disconcerting. According to the UNCHS report on shelter and 
urbanization, 5 100 million people worldwide are estimated to have no 
form of shelter at all. Such homeless people combined with those 
who live in shanty towns are now found in most of the cities of the 
developing world. The United Nations report on the achievements of 
the International Drinking Water Supply and Sanitation Decade 
1981-1990 estimates that 18.3 per cent of the urban population of de- 
veloping countries have no access to water supply, and another 28.3 
per cent remain unserved by sanitation (Appendix tables 3 and 4). 
In Asia and the Pacific region, urban population unserved by water 
supply is 23 per cent of the total; this proportion is as high as 35 per 
cent in the case of sanitation. The important point to note is that 
although the proportions of unserved population registered a decline 
during the period 1981-1990, the absolute numbers increased from 
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212.70 million to 243.70 million in the case of water supply, and 
292.08 million to 377.0 million in the case of sanitation. 

Poverty and deprivations in the mega-cities 

There is virtually nothing in the literature that sheds light on the na- 
ture and dimensions of poverty in different cities or the different 
population classes of cities, suggesting that the city size effects on the 
nature of poverty have not been separately examined by urban scien- 
tists and scholars. Thus, while the broad approximations on the num- 
ber of the poor and those deprived of shelter and basic services as 
given above are able to provide us with some sense of the overall 
urban poverty dimensions, the understanding of the phenomenon of 
poverty in mega-cities has remained essentially obscure and remote. 
There are no comparable estimates of the number of the poor, that 
is, those who are below the poverty line, in mega-cities. Also, it is 
arguable whether such conventionally used income-expenditure mea- 
sure or the criterion of the basket of goods and services are at all rel- 
evant for assessing the incidence of poverty in the mega-cities since 
they have incomes and consequently expenditures that are substan- 
tially higher than the national and urban income averages. It can also 
be argued that the basket of goods and services necessary for people 
to stay above the poverty threshold in mega-cities may itself vary 
from that of cities in other population classes. 

This controversy apart, there is no denying the fact that the mega- 
cities of developing countries today present the worst forms, on the 
one hand, of visible poverty, for example, slums and squatter settle- 
ments and unsanitary living conditions, and, on the other, less easily 
discerned poverty such as the high rates of infant mortality and high 
degree of drop-outs from the primary stage of schooling. According 
to the UNCHS report cited above, in Cairo, “the tombs in the city 
cemeteries are home to hundreds of thousands people who have no- 
where else to go apart from their City of the Dead,” and in India, the 
same report cites, “half a million people will be forced to sleep on the 
streets of Calcutta and a further 100,000 men, women and children 
will spend the night on the pavements of Bombay.” The UNCHS 
Global Report on Human Settlements (1986) has pointed out that in 
Mexico, 40 per cent of the total population live in what are called “in- 
formal settlements”; in Sao Paulo, this proportion is 32 per cent; in 
Manila, 37 per cent; and in Ankara, 51 per cent. 

When translated into updated population figures (see data sources 
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Table 3 Estimates of the percentage of city population in informal settlements, 1980 


City 

Total population 
(000s) 

In informal settlements 

Number (000s) 

Percentage 

Mexico City 

15.032 

6,013 

40 

Sao Paulo 

13,541 

4,333 

32 

Manila 

5.664 

2,666 

47 

Bogota 

5,493 

3,241 

59 

Karachi 

5,005 

1,852 

37 

Ankara 

2,164 

1,104 

51 


Source: United Nations Centre (or Human Settlements, Global Report on Human Settlements 
(UNCHS. 1986). 


for Appendix table 3), it may mean 7 million persons living in some 
form of uncontrolled or unauthorized settlements in Mexico City; up 
to 2 million people living in very substandard accommodation in Sao 
Paulo; 3 million people living in bustees and refugee settlements in 
Calcutta, and another 2.5 million people in similarly blighted and un- 
serviced areas; and some 3.5 million slum dwellers living on about 
8,000 acres of Bombay’s land. 

In Cairo, more than 1 million people are estimated to live in 
cemeteries of the city, with many more sleeping in mosques. Close to 
2 million inhabitants squat on 415 sites dotted through the Manila 
urban region - this number does not include families living in legal 
but otherwise substandard housing. Nearly 2.6 million persons, or 40 
per cent of Karachi's population, live in squatter settlements, or 
“katchi abadis,” as these are called in Pakistan. Approximately one- 
half of Lima’s city population lives in inner city settlements (tu- 
gurios), and another 25 per cent live in squatter settlements ( pueblos 
Javaneses). 

Evidence of other forms of deprivation is invariably ad hoc and un- 
systematic. I have, nevertheless, drawn from various sources some in- 
formation on the levels of deprivation for some of the mega-cities 
and present the same in table 3 of the Appendix to obtain a general 
understanding of the existing situation. 

Of all the basic needs, water is undeniably the most essential to 
survival and to individual health and family welfare. Yet it is one 
commodity that people are least able to provide for themselves. 
Urban poor also lack the information to minimize the effects of their 
unsanitary conditions. 
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Generally speaking, the water supply and sanitation situation is 
extremely serious in the low income settlement areas of mega-cities, 
where few dwellers have access to water supply and sewage systems. 
In Mexico City, tap water reaches 80 per cent of the population, but 
in most squatter settlements, it reaches less than 50 per cent of the 
population. More than three-quarters of Jakarta's population have no 
direct connection to piped water. Some 10 per cent depend solely on 
water vendors, with water costing five times that of the piped water. 
Thirty-five per cent of the population of Metro Manila who live out- 
side the water distribution system either purchase water from private 
vendors or are served by groundwater. Lower income groups in Lima 
spend three times more per month on water from vendors but con- 
sume less than a sixth as those with running water. 

The position of mega-cities with respect to other essential services 
is even more appalling. For instance, of the more than 13 million 
people living in the Sao Paulo metropolitan region, 64 per cent live in 
houses not served by the sewage system. Cairo has no publicly orga- 
nized domestic solid waste disposal system. Jakarta, too, has no 
water-borne sewage system. Septic tanks serve only about 25 per cent 
of the city’s population; others use pit latrines, cesspools, and ditches 
along the roadside. Only about 11 per cent of the population of 
Metro Manila is served by piped sewerage. In the large number of 
unserved areas, sewage is conveyed via gutters, open ditches, and 
canals into water courses. In Delhi. 70 per cent of the total popu- 
lation do not have access to water-borne sewerage. The proportion is 
nearly 100 per cent in the unauthorized colonies. Only 20 per cent 
of Karachi’s households have sewerage connections. 

An estimated 100,000 persons in Bangkok obtain water directly 
from canals and waterways that are grossly polluted by human waste 
and industrial effluents. The water-borne sewage system serves only 
about 18-20 per cent of the population of Dacca. About 30 per cent 
of this city’s population use a total of 50,000 septic tanks, which typi- 
cally overflow into the streets and drains. 

The spread of health and educational services is limited to only 
a few sections of the mega-cities, the effects of which are visible in 
high infant mortality rates, chronic malnutrition, recurrent gastro- 
enteritis, and non-utilization of governmental hospitals and dispen- 
saries. Almost invariably, the share of poor households in publicly 
subsidized health and educational services is low compared to the 
better-off and high-income households. 
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Studies have shown that in Mexico City, the infant mortality rate in 
the poor areas is up to three times higher than in the rest of the city. 
Protein-energy malnutrition is an important contributory cause of 
death among children between the ages of one and four years in 
Mexico City. Infant mortality rates in Sao Paulo vary from 42 per 
thousand in the core areas to 175 per thousand in one of the peri- 
urban municipalities. In some of the favelas , it is over 100 per 
thousand live births. Infectious diseases account for one-third of all 
infant deaths in the core areas and almost one-half in the periphery. 

Many of the women living in Bombay slums complain of general- 
ized weakness and anaemia (70-75 per cent), and 50-60 per cent suf- 
fer from chronic malnutrition, avitaminosis, recurrent gastroenteri- 
tis, and helminthic infections. Malnutrition, blindness, and paralysis 
are common causes of morbidity. There are also other equally impor- 
tant social conditions that affect the population, such as sexually 
transmitted diseases, early teenage pregnancy, smoking, and drug 
addiction among school children of Bombay slums. 

With the prevalence of environmental deficiencies, Cairo is 
plagued by countless illnesses. In addition to bacterial infections, 
viruses, and parasitic infections, there are serious problems associ- 
ated with malnutrition. In the Manila slums, infant mortality is three 
times as high, rates for tuberculosis nine times as high, and diarrhoea 
twice as common as in the rest of the city. The city has a high inci- 
dence of morbidity caused by poor sanitation and environmental 
pollution. 

A significant proportion of Karachi’s population is served by pri- 
vate practitioners who are frequently untrained. Community surveys 
found that even in the presence of several governmental hospitals and 
dispensaries, only 10 per cent of residents of squatter settlements sur- 
veyed who were sick utilized these facilities, relying instead on private 
practitioners. 

The people of Dacca have a high incidence of bronchitis and other 
respiratory diseases. People often bypass lower order health care facil- 
ities such as the dispensaries because of what is perceived to be in- 
adequate care, and go directly to one of the city’s large and overbur- 
dened general hospitals. Many of the urban poor receive no medical 
attention or go to indigeneous doctors, whereas pregnant women 
normally go to untrained midwives. 

In Jakarta, the household groups that receive more than their due 
of publicly subsidized health services are the better-off households. 
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The present distribution of government subsidies in health (and 
education) is highly skewed towards the upper middle and upper 
income groups, and this inequitable transfer of public resources to 
various income classes tends to accentuate the existing socio-economic 
inequalities. 

School enumeration rates in Jakarta vary by income class and 
geographical location. Although primary school subsidies are more or 
less equitably distributed at the higher levels of schooling, subsidies 
become increasingly skewed towards better-off households in the 
levels beyond primary school. Children in the upper income classes 
account for 28 per cent and 33 per cent of the junior and secondary 
school age groups, but receive 33 per cent and 55 per cent of the sub- 
sidies at these levels. 

This description of deprivation levels in mega-cities is illustrative, 
and it may be possible to add a few more statistics, but it is adequate 
to make at least two observations. Firstly, the mega-cities have a 
major problem of, on the one hand, extreme polarization in respect of 
the availability of basic social services and, on the other, of environ- 
mental degradation. Indeed, if there is one feature that distinguishes 
mega-cities from other urban areas, it is the non-accessibility of the 
poor to such basic services. Secondly, such deprivations are unpre- 
cedented in terms of scale and character, the likely effects of which 
are still to be fully assessed. 


Public policies and interventions for poverty alleviation 

Evolution of public policy responses 

Reviews of the literature show that concern for urban poverty in the 
developing countries is of a comparatively recent origin, with claims 
being made that the turning point was Robert McNamara's annual 
address of 1975, wherein he drew attention to the fact that in the de- 
veloping world, “the urban poor exist in thoroughly squalid condi- 
tions, afflicted by malnutrition, devoid of rudimentary sanitary facili- 
ties, lacking employment, possessing minimum shelter if at all." Until 
this address and perhaps more appropriately the beginning of the 
1970s, public policy responses to poverty issues were far from de- 
veloped, did not distinguish between rural and urban poverty, and 
paid little attention to urban poverty issues. Most developing coun- 
tries worked under the assumption that urbanization was necessary, 
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that it was central to any economic transformation, and postulated 
that economic transformation will itself trickle down and gradually 
spread out to the different population and income groups. The coun- 
tries overlooked the likely adverse consequences of urbanization. 
Programme interventions too were aimed essentially at removal and 
clearance of slums, considered until then the main manifestation of 
poverty in the urban areas. 

The decade of the 1970s. however, opened under totally different 
sets of conditions and circumstances, with countries painfully recog- 
nizing that urbanization and the manner in which it had come about 
was not an unmixed blessing, and, while, on the one hand, the urban 
areas, particularly the large and mega-cities, brought about massive 
economic gains and productivity, they were equally the centres of 
large-scale poverty and deprivation. 

More concretely, if we look at it in a historical perspective, it 
would seem that the development of public policy responses grew out 
of at least three simultaneously operating forces: 

- the failure on the part of the developing countries to anticipate the 
scale and pace of urbanization, and their relative unpreparedness 
to address urbanization issues; 

- the inability of the formal sector to expand and correspondingly 
absorb the increasing urban labour force; and 

- the incapacity of the formal institutional systems to expand the in- 
frastructure and basic urban services for meeting the needs of the 
fast growing urban population. 

There were two principal schools of thought about the problem of 
burgeoning urbanization and urban poverty in the developing coun- 
tries. One stressed policies designed to lower out-migration from 
rural areas. This was one of the main justifications for the rural de- 
velopment policies of the 1970s. A second policy response was urban 
decentralization and development of small and intermediate-sized 
cities. The most common instruments were fiscal incentives designed 
to alter the location of investment and the subsidization of urban in- 
frastructure in smaller cities. 

Sectoral strategies for alleviating urban poverty 

Neither of the two policies seemed to have any impact on the 
problems arising out of urbanization. Such efforts were frequently 
undertaken with little systematic rationale. The doubts that rural 
development or industrial decentralization policies could solve the 
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fundamental urbanization problems led many developing countries to 
conclude that large urban agglomerations were a fact of life. They 
were unlikely to disappear. The realistic question thus was what to 
do about the poor population in such cities. Should there be policy 
interventions analogous to those designed to deal with rural poverty? 
Or should there be different policy packages? Facing up to the fact of 
the growing number of the poor meant, among other things, improv- 
ing urban housing, generating employment, and expanding urban 
water supply, sewage disposal, and other health and educational ser- 
vices. The public policy responses as they grew in many countries 
thus involved 

- expansion of employment and income earning opportunities, par- 
ticularly in the informal sector, which employed most of the poor; 

- establishment of realistic shelter policies and norms; 

- provision of basic services such as water supply, sanitation, educa- 
tion, and health services; and 

- improvement in the mechanisms of delivering services to the poor. 
The principal emphasis in the anti-poverty strategies in most de- 
veloping countries was on shelter for the low-income groups. Most 
typical were sites and services projects, by which land parcels fitted 
with rudimentary urban services were provided to poor people who 
then constructed their own dwellings or contributed to their construc- 
tion. Another emphasis was on upgrading existing slum settlements, 
employing largely self-help methods. Compared to sites and services 
and slum upgrading, the employment generation components of anti- 
poverty strategies were small. Following the basic needs strategy, 
several developing countries emphasized the linkages between ser- 
vices such as water supply, sanitation, primary health, education, 
and nutrition with poverty alleviation, and established separate pro- 
grammes for the provision of services. These programmes were 
directed mainly at women and children, considered by many to be the 
poorest of the poor. 

Lessons and experiences 

Experience gained and registered in several countries shows that pub- 
lic policies and programme interventions have made at best a margin- 
al impact on the urban poverty problems in the developing countries. 
Several studies of anti-poverty policies and programmes have led to 
the following conclusions; 
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- Sites and services projects have reached few poor people over the 
years, and the justification for such projects is questionable. 

- Whether sites and services plots are affordable to the poor remains 
controversial. However, there is considerable evidence to point out 
that within the present system of shelter and services provision, 
market forces tend to operate against the poor. Many shelter proj- 
ects developed for the low-income groups become private housing 
after allocation and thereafter operate on the ruling market prices. 
Consequently, the houses become occupied by higher income 
groups while the poor remain in squalid conditions. 

- In slum upgrading projects, the income range of beneficiaries is 
even broader, supporting evidence that a significant share of fami- 
lies living in unserviced areas are not as poor as their housing con- 
ditions might lead us to believe. 

- The shelter projects remain unaffordable to low-income groups 
without subsidies. 

- In many such projects, while the component of direct subsidies is 
low, there are substantial indirect subsidies. Thus, in many cases 
the interest rates on loans are not only below the market but also 
below the prevailing rate of inflation. In several projects, interest 
rates are negative in real terms. 

- Inability on the part of governments to cover the cost of shelter 
and services is also seen as subsidization. 

- Access to shelter and urban services is hampered by public regula- 
tory policies, including planning laws and regulations, building 
standards, and rent controls. 

Community-centred approaches 

The last few years have witnessed in several developing countries in- 
creasing reliance on community-based approaches to urban poverty. 
These constitute, in a sense, a reaction to the poverty alleviation 
approaches of the 1960s and early 1970s, when it became clear that 
cities on their own could not solve the problem of services or shelter 
effectively by slum clearance, relocation, and public shelter policies. 
Most governments turned to policies involving, as stated above, 
development of sites and services, upgrading of slums, and more 
critically, the promotion of self-help and community participation 
in several poverty alleviation programmes. Yue-man Yeung, who 
carried out extensive studies of the community-based and participa- 
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tory approaches to urban poverty alleviation, points out in his study 
that “the gradual realisation of the ineffectiveness of a service de- 
livery model, i.e. government-provided services, has promoted 
experimental and innovative efforts to mobilise people's resources 
towards improving the urban living environment ." 6 According to 
Yeung, the main rationale of the experimental community-centred 
approaches is to make use of community resources for the delivery of 
basic physical and social services. These attempts evidently require 
“new organisations and mobilisation, usually taking the form of par- 
ticipatory. self-help, cooperative, self-sustaining, and community- 
based styles of management characterised by popular participation." 
Because urban service provision in most situations, and more so in 
the mega-cities, is more often unevenly distributed and skewed in 
favour of high-income communities, it is a pragmatic strategy for the 
urban poor to organize themselves and arrange to provide and manage 
the needed services to themselves, preserving indirectly scarce capital 
for the government to pursue other developmental purposes that 
might also benefit them. 

From the position of the developing countries, participatory 
approaches to poverty alleviation seem beneficial in many ways, 
including: 

- reduction in the cost of social services, thereby enhancing the pub- 
lic sector's ability to pursue development options; 

- generation of information on the socio-economic characteristics of 
the poor; 

- assisting the government to identify community leaders who can 
help both the community and the government in realizing their re- 
spective goals; 

- strengthening of the socio-economic structures of poor communi- 
ties, giving rise to a sense of community that is often weakly de- 
veloped in urban areas; and, finally, 

- creation with very small subsidization by the government to carry 
out participatory urban services of income earning opportunities 
for low-income communities. 

Several lessons have emerged from the evaluation of poverty alle- 
viation programmes currently operating on a community participa- 
tion basis in several countries . 7 Firstly, it is evident that the nature 
and extent of participation by the people in their desire to improve 
urban services varies between what may be described as a partnership 
with the government (i.e., the government has a definite say as to the 
content of and manner in which urban services are to be improved) 
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and the case where the slum settlements organize themselves to make 
available those services the government fails to provide and deliver 
to improve their well-being. Secondly, most people-oriented pro- 
grammes require strong leadership, which may be formal or in- 
formal. Almost all studies have pointed to the need for improvement 
of leadership qualities if participatory urban services are to improve. 

Thirdly, one of the main responsibilities of community leaders in 
slum settlements is to help the poor to articulate their needs for ser- 
vices in a more effective and organized manner. In several urban 
poverty alleviation programmes, the package of services does not 
reach the lowest socio-economic groups. The real needs and prob- 
lems of poor communities are quite different from those assumed 
under the programmes. Finally, the activities provided under the var- 
ious programmes are generally not diversified enough to cater to a 
broad spectrum of needs. As the studies point out, this is a conse- 
quence of the bias that tends to favour physical and visible services at 
the expense of social services specific to individual communities. 

The dual challenge of poverty and mega-cities: 

Issues and perspectives 

Almost all projections indicate that the urban population of the de- 
veloping countries will increase from approximately 1.38 billion in 
1990 to about 1.97 billion by the turn of the century and cross the 4 
billion mark by the year 2025. In terms of percentages, it will mean a 
phenomenal increase from an estimated 34 per cent to nearly 40 per 
cent in 2000, and over 55 per cent by 2025. One of the distinguishing 
features of this pattern of growth will be the rise of mega-cities. In 
1985, there were 20 cities (excluding Hong Kong) with more than 5 
million people, accounting for 15.4 per cent of the total urban 
population of the developing countries. By the turn of the century, 
the number of such cities will rise to 33 and their share of urban 
population will grow to more than 17 per cent. 8 

In several countries, the demographic weight of mega-cities is 
already large and overwhelming. As table 4 shows, Mexico City 
accounts for over 30 per cent of Mexico’s total urban population; the 
population of Buenos Aires is nearly 42 per cent of the total urban 
population of Argentina; and Bangkok accounts for 57 per cent of 
Thailand’s urban population. Seoul contains 37.5 per cent of South 
Korea’s total urban population. 

While there may be historical and other differences between Mexico 
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Table 4 Population of mega -cities and their share in total urban population 


Mega-city 

Population 
(in millions) 

Average annual 
rate of growth 
1970-1985 <%) 

Percentage of 
country’s 
total urban 
population, 
1985 

1970 

1985 

Mexico Qty 

8.74 

16.65 

4.30 

30.10 

SSo Paulo 

8.06 

15.54 

4.38 

15.80 

Shanghai 

1141 

12.06 

0.37 

5.52 

Buenos Aires 

8.31 

10.76 

1.72 

42.00 

Calcutta 

6.01 

10.29 

2.65 

5.24 

Rio de Janeiro 

7.04 

10.14 

2.43 

10.40 

Seoul 

5.31 

10.07 

4.27 

37.50 

Greater Bombay 

5 81 

9.47 

3.26 

4.83 

Beijing 

8.29 

9.33 

0.79 

4.27 

Tianjin 

6.87 

7.% 

0.98 

3 64 

Cairo 

5.33 

7.92 

2.64 

35.80 

Jakarta 

4.32 

7.79 

3.93 

18.50 

Teheran 

3.29 

7.21 

5.23 

29.20 

Metro Manila 

3.53 

7,09 

4.65 

32.50 

Delhi 

3.53 

6.95 

4.52 

3.54 

Karachi 

3.13 

6.16 

4.51 

20.00 

Bangkok 

3.11 

5.86 

4.22 

57.40 

Lima 

2 84 

5.44 

4.33 

19.80 

Dacca 

1.50 

4.76 

7.70 

41.00 


Source. United Nations, Prospects o' World Urbanization /v.ss iNev. York. 19K9) 


Table 5 Demographic and economic hold of mega-cities 


Mega-city 

Percentage of total for country 

Population 

Output measure 

Greater San Paulo (1970) 

8.6 

36.0 of NDP 

Shanghai (1980) 

1.2 

48.0 of net industrial production 

Mexico Qty (1970) 

14,2 

12.5 of gross industrial production 

Karachi (1974-1975) 

6.1 

16.1 of GDP 

Lima (19801 

28.0 

43.0 of GDP 

Metro Manila (197(0 

12.0 

25.0 of GSP 

Metro Bangkok (1981) 

47.0 

70.0 of GNP 


Source: Friedrich Kahuert. "Improving Urban Employment and Labour Productivity,” World 
Bank Discussion Paper No. 10, May 19s", as quoted in “Structural Adjustment and Sustain. ibk 
Growth The Urban Agenda for the 1990*- (Unpublished paper. 1 he World Bank, July 1990). 
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City, Sao Paulo, Cairo, Manila, Calcutta, Beijing, and Shanghai, 
what they share is that each performs major economic functions and 
consequently wields massive economic power that is clearly dispro- 
portionate to its share in population. Table 5 presents data for selected 
mega-cities on the share of GDP/GNP and industrial output in the re- 
spective countries and suggests that future economic growth in these 
countries will depend heavily on the productivity of such cities. 

It also seems evident that the urban poverty situation will worsen 
over the years. Estimates indicate that while the proportion of the 
poor in developing countries may decline over time - from about 27.7 
per cent in 1988 to 24 per cent in 2000 - the absolute numbers are 
projected to increase from about 330 million to 425 million persons. 9 
Also, from all counts, it would seem that the share in poverty of 
mega-cities will also be large and they will encounter bigger pres- 
sures, particularly in respect of social services. A recent study on the 
proportion of population in the 0-19 age group in selected mega- 
cities (which bears critically on health and education services) shows 
that, compared with the relatively small proportion of people in this 
age group in the large cities of developed countries, the proportion is 
extremely large in the mega-cities of the developing countries. Forty- 
four per cent of Bangkok’s population is in the 0-19 age group; in 
Cairo, it is 47.7 per cent. Almost invariably, the population in the 0- 
19 age group exceeds 40 per cent of the total (table 6), which means 
that the provision of educational and health services will become a 
major task in the developing countries. 

How to respond to this scenario - growing poverty and an increas- 
ing number of mega-cities - is perhaps the biggest challenge for the 
developing countries in the 1990s and beyond. This challenge has to 
be seen in the light of other equally powerful trends overtaking many 
developing countries, of which the deteriorating economic environ- 
ment is perhaps the most important. There is a serious resource prob- 
lem facing developing countries, particularly in Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and parts of Asia. Coincidentally, the urban poverty situation is 
worse in the countries in these regions on account of structural 
adjustments. Not to be belittled is the fact that the developing coun- 
tries themselves place a low priority on health and education expen- 
ditures, ignoring the vital effects that these have on urban productiv- 
ity. Table 1 in the Appendix shows that expenditure on health as a 
percentage of GNP varies between 0.2 per cent in the case of Pakis- 
tan to a little over 5 per cent in Panama. In as many as 18 out of 48 
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Table 6 Proportions of population in 0-19 age group in selected cities (%) 


Budapest (1981) 

23.2 

Buenos Aires (1980) 

25.4 

Chicago (1980) 

32.0 

Frankfurt 

24.8 

London (1981) 

27.6 

Los Angeles (1980) 

28.8 

Madrid (1980) 

33.5 

Milan (1981) 

27.7 

New York (1980) 

28.1 

Osaka (1980) 

31.0 

Paris (1982) 

18.7 

Rome (1981) 

29.6 

Tokyo (1981) 

28.2 

Warsaw (1981) 

23.0 

Bangkok (1981) 

44.1 

Bogota (1973) 

51.5 

Cairo (1976) 

47.7 

Delhi ( 1980) 

48.9 

Istanbul (1975) 

43.5 

Jakarta (1981) 

52.9 

Manila (1978) 

51.4 

Mexico City (1980) 

48.5 

Sao Paulo (1980) 

40.0 

Santiago (1982) 

41.7 

Seoul (1980) 

42.5 


Source: i.T. Martin, I. Ness, and S.T. Collins. Book of World City Rankings (New York: The 
Free Press, London: Collier Macmillan, 1986). 


countries for which data are available, health expenditures are less 
than 1 per cent of GNP; and in 21 countries, it ranges between 1 and 
2 per cent of the GNP. Expansion of these expenditures where they 
can effectively meet the shortage of health services will be formidable 
for developing countries in the coming years. 

The World Bank's Task Force on Poverty Alleviation has drawn 
attention to significant limitations of the existing approaches to 
poverty alleviation. 10 According to the Task Force, efficiency invest- 
ments towards poverty related sectors may not be able to bring relief 
to large numbers of the poor in the medium term. Orienting invest- 
ments towards poverty related sectors is not necessarily poverty spe- 
cific and benefits have only partly accrued to the poor. Narrowly 
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targeted micro-programmes also have limitations. For these reasons, 
poverty policies and programmes need to redefine the respective 
roles of public institutions and the poor themselves, which would in- 
clude the reallocation of public resources for social services to com- 
plement the more traditional investment-oriented interventions. 

Amidst all this, the classic debate on the sufficiency of growth, dis- 
tribution, and direct targeting of programmes to the poor continues 
both globally and in individual countries. Much research tends to sug- 
gest that growth may be a necessary though not a sufficient condition 
for alleviating poverty. Likewise, growth without distribution may 
not be able to affect any reduction in the number of the poor; direct 
targeting of programmes to the poor may be essential as growth does 
not trickle down, but it must be accompanied by growth. 

It is worth ending this paper by quoting from Janice Perlman’s 
paper, where she argues that. 

the sheer size of these mega-cities presents a situation of which we have no 
collective experience. No precedent exists for feeding, sheltering, or trans- 
porting so many people .... nor for removing their waste products or pro- 
viding clean drinking water. . . . The question now is how ta find creative 
ways to apply these advances to the building and maintenance of the urban 
infrastructure, urban management and service delivery, and the regenera- 
tion of the urban environment. 11 
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Table A-l.l Poverty in developing countries: A statistical profile 

Population GNP per capita 
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Papua New 3.70 2.50 700 0.50 4.70 8.40 

Guinea 



Tabic A- 1.2 Poverty In developing countries: A statistical profile 

Daily per Life Infant Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Health 

capita calorie expectancy mortality population population population expenditure 
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Botswana 96 67 41 11 46 58 2.90 

Myanmar 119 60 68 67 73 76 1.00 

Brazil 111 65 61 NA 22 36 1.30 

Colombia 110 68 39 40 8 30 0.80 

Pakistan 97 55 107 45 56 80 0.20 
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Papua New 96 54 61 NA 73 55 3.30 

Guinea 



Table A-1.3 Poverty in developing countries: A statistical profile 
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Papua New NA 5.60 0.00 

Guinea 



Table A-2.1 Urban poverty in developing countries: A statistical profile 

Urban Urban popula- Percentage of Number of 

Total urban population as a tion annual Percentage of urban population cities of 
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Papua New 0.60 15 4.50 

Guinea 



Mega-city management policies 


Table A-2.2 

Urban poverty in 

developing countries: A statistical profile 


Percentage of 

Percentage of 


Percentage of 


population 

population 

Percentage of 

population 


below absolute 

without access 

population 

without access 


poverty level 

to health 

without access 

to adequate 


1977-1987 

services 

to safe water 

sanitation 

Country 

(urban i 

I9K5- 1987 

1985-1987 

1985-1987 

Bangladesh 

86 

NA 

76 

76 

Guatemala 

66 

53 

28 

59 

Haiti 

65 

20 

41 

58 

Ethiopia 

60 

NA 

31 

4 

Ghana 

59 

8 

7 

39 

Nepal 

55 

NA 

30 

83 

Burundi 

55 

NA 

2 

16 

Lesotho 

50 

NA 

35 

78 

Philippines 

50 

NA 

51 

17 

Madagascar 

50 

NA 

19 

NA 

Peru 

49 

NA 

83 

88 

Dominican 

45 

NA 

15 

59 

Rep. 





Togo 

42 

NA 

1 

69 

India 

40 

NA 

24 

69 

Ecuador 

40 

70 

69 

71 

Somalia 

40 

50 

42 

56 

Botswana 

40 

0 

!6 

7 

Myanmar 

40 

0 

64 

67 

Brazil 

35 

NA 

44 

99 

Colombia 

32 

NA 

24 

87 

Pakistan 

32 

1 

17 

49 

Chad 

30 

NA 

NA 

NA 

C6te d’Ivoire 

30 

39 

70 

NA 

Rwanda 

30 

40 

21 

23 

Morocco 

28 

0 

0 

NA 

Mali 

27 

NA 

54 

10 

Indonesia 

26 

NA 

57 

67 

Malawi 

25 

NA 

3 

NA 

Zambia 

25 

NA 

24 

24 

Uruguay 

22 

NA 

73 

41 

Egyp« 

21 

NA 

8 

NA 

Panama 

21 

36 

36 

39 

Nicaragua 

21 

40 

89 

84 

Tunisia 

20 

0 

0 

16 

Mexico 

20 

NA 

53 

87 

El Salvador 

20 

20 

32 

18 

Algeria 

20 

0 

15 

20 

Paraguay 

19 

62 

92 

17 
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Poverty and mega-cities 


Table A-2.2 (cant'd) 


Country 

Percentage of 
population 
below absolute 
poverty level 
1977-1987 
(urban) 

Percentage of 
population 
without access 
to health 
services 
1985-1987 

Percentage of 
population 
without access 
to safe water 
1985-1987 

Percentage of 
population 
without access 
to adequate 
sanitation 
1985-1987 

Korea (Rep. 
of) 

18 

14 

52 

0 

Thailand 

15 

NA 

34 

54 

Cameroon 

15 

56 

57 

0 

Honduras 

14 

15 

44 

76 

Jordan 

14 

5 

12 

NA 

Malaysia 

13 

NA 

24 

40 

Mauritius 

12 

0 

0 

14 

China 

10 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Kenya 

10 

NA 

39 

NA 

Papua New 
Guinea 

10 

NA 

5 

1 
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Mega-city management policies 


Data sources for appendix tables 1 and 2 


Category 

Source 

Page no. 

Total population (in millions) 

World Develpment Report 1990 

178 

mid- 1988 

Population below absolute poverty 
level (in millions) (1977-1986) 

Human Development Report 
1990 

132 

GNP per capita (USS) 1987 

Human Development Report 
1990 

158 

GNP per capita average annual 

World Development Report 1990 

178 

growth rate (%) 1965-1988 

Rate of inflation (%) 1980-1987 

World Development Report 1990 

178 

Debt service as a percentage of 
GNP 1988 

World Development Report 1990: 
Poverty 

224 

Daily per capita caloric supply as 
percentage of requirements 

Human Development Report 
1990 

134 

Life expectancy at birth ( years) 
1988 

World Development Report 1990: 
Poverty 

178 

Infant mortality rate (under 1 ) 1988 

World Development Report 1990: 
Poverty 

232 

Percentage of population without 
access to health services 

Human Development Report 
1990 

130 

1985-1987 

Percentage of population without 
access to safe water 1985-1987 

Human Development Report 
1990 

130 

Percentage of population without 
access to adequate sanitation 

Human Development Report 
1990 

130 

1985-1987 

Health expenditure as percentage 
of GNP 1986 

Human Development Report 
1990 

148 

Primary net enrolment (%) 1987 

World Development Report 1990 

234 

Education expenditure as a 
percentage of GNP 1986 

Human Development Report 
1990 

154 

Primary education expenditure as a 
percentage of total education 

Human Development Report 
1990 

154 

expenditure 1985-1988 

Female as a percentage of male 
literacy rate 1985 

Human Development Report 
1990 

144 

Percentage of population below 
absolute poverty level 1977-1987 

Human Development Report 
1990 

158 

rural, urban 

Total urban population (in 
millions) mid-1988 

Human Development Report 
1990 

160 

Urban population as a percentage 

World Development Report 1990 

238 

of total population 1988 

Urban population annual average 

World Development Report 1990 

238 

growth rate (%) 1980-1988 

Percentage of urban population in 

World Development Report 1990 

238 

largest city 1980 
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Poverty and mega-cities 


Data sources for appendix tables I and 2 ( coat'd ) 


Category 

Source 

Page no. 

Percentage of urban population in 
cities of over 500,000 persons 
1980 

World Development Report 1990 

238 

Number of cities of over 500,000 
persons 1980 

World Development Report 1990 

238 

Percentage of population below 

(a) Human Development Report 

158; 

absolute poverty level 1977-1987 
(urban) 

1990; 

(b) The World Bank, "Measur- 
ing Levels of Living in Latin 
America: An Overview of 
Main Problem," Living Stan- 
dards Measurement Study 
Working Paper, no. 3, 
Washington, D.C., 1980 

42 

Percentage of population without 
access to health services 
1985-1987 

Human Development Report 
1990 

142 

Percentage of population without 
access to safe water 1985-1987 

Human Development Report 
1990 

142 

Percentage of population without 
access to adequate sanitation 
1985-1987 

Human Development Report 
1990 

142 
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Piped water is available only in 
the central city and parts of some 
other municipalities. The sewage 
system is limited to only a third of 
the area in the urban core. 
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Mega-city Shelter Water supply and sanitation Health and education 
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population lives in inner-city three times more per month on 

slums (tuguhos) and another water from vendors but consume 

quarter in squatter settlements less than a sixth as those with 

( pueblos jdvenes). running water at home. 
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Table A-3 (cont’d) 
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pollution of the water supply from 
saline intrusion. 



Dacca The water-borne sewage system Dacca has a high incidence of bron- 

serves only about 18-20 per cent chitis and other respiratory dis- 

of the population of Dacca City. eases. Persons often bypass lower 

Around 30 per cent of the popula- order health care facilities such as 
tion use a total of 50.000 septic the dispensaries because of what 
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Mega-city management policies 


Data sources for appendix table 3 

Title Author/Publisher 


Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Calcutta 
Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Seoul 
Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Metro Manila 
Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Bombay 
Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Delhi 
Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Dhaka 
Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Bangkok 
Population Growth and Policies in 
Mega-cities, Karachi 
The State of World Population 

Environmental Issues in Urban Manage- 
ment, A Programme for Research 
Policy Formulation and Technical 
Cooperation to Address Urban 
Environmental Issues in Developing 
Countries 

The Metropolis Era 
In the Shadow of the City 


United Nations, DIESA, New York, 
1986 

United Nations, DIESA, New York. 
1986 

United Nations, DIESA, New York, 
1986 

United Nations, DIESA, New York, 
1986 

United Nations, DIESA, New York. 

1986 

United Nations, DIESA, New York. 

1987 

United Nations, DIESA, New York, 

1987 

United Nations, DIESA, New York, 

1988 

United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities, New York, 1986 
The World Bank. Infrastructure and 
Urban Development Department, 
Washington, D.C., 1989 


Mattei Dogan and John D. Kasarda, 
Sage Publications, 1988 
Trudy Harpham, Tim Lusty, and Patnck 
Vaughan. Oxford University Press, 
1989 
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Poverty and mega-cities 


Table A-6 Number, aggregate population, and percentage of total urban population 
of cities of 2 million and more. 1985 


Class 

(in millions) 

Number of 
cities 

Population 
in millions 

Percentage of 
total urban 
population 

World 

Less 

developed 

regions 

World 

Less 

developed 

regions 

World 

Less 

developed 

regions 

10.0 and over 

11 

7 

140.7 

85.5 

7.0 

7.4 

7.5-9. 9 

9 

5 

77.2 

42.5 

3.9 

3.7 

5.0-7.4 

10 

8 

61.7 

49.7 

3.1 

4.3 

4. 0-4.9 

10 

7 

44.4 

31.1 

2.2 

2.7 

3.0-3.9 

14 

6 

47.8 

20.5 

2.4 

1.8 

2. 5-2.9 

27 

18 

74.0 

49.2 

3.7 

4.2 

2.0-2.4 

19 

9 

41.5 

20.2 

2.1 

1.7 

Total 

100 

60 

487.3 

298.7 

24.4 

25.8 

Urban total 



(1,997) 

(1,185) 




Source: United Nations, Prospects of World Urbanization, 1988 (New York, 1989). 


Notes 

1. World Bank. World Development Report 1990 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990). 

2. World Bank. Policy Planning and Research Staff. FY 89 Sector Review Urban Develop- 
ment Operations. Reaching the Poor Through Urban Operations (Washington, D.C., Nov. 
1989); John P. Lea and John M. Courtney, eds.. Cities in Conflict. Studies in the Planning 
and Management of Asian Cities (Washington. D.C.: World Bank. 1985); and Report of the 
Task Force on Poverty Alleviation (Washington. D.C.: World Bank. April 1988). 

3. International Monetary Fund. The Implications of Fund-Supported Adjustment Pro- 
grammes for Poverty: Experiences in Selected Countries (Washington. D C., 1988) 

4. World Bank. Reaching the Poor (see note 2 above). 
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Introduction 

Deteriorating environmental conditions in cities throughout the de- 
veloping world are threatening the positive role of cities as engines of 
economic growth, as well as the health of urban dwellers - the poor 
in particular - who are exposed to increasingly high levels of air and 
water pollution and a growing volume of solid waste that remains un- 
collected or untreated. Government policies and actions thus far have 
failed to ameliorate the harmful effects of growing environmental 
problems that result from the combined stress of an increasing rate of 
urban population growth, accelerating demands for energy and natu- 
ral resources, intensified land development, and land-use conflicts 
that are typical of rapidly changing urban regions. Underlying many 
of the inappropriate and ineffective actions by governments and inter- 
national agencies is a set of questionable judgements regarding the 
nature of the problem of urban environmental degradation and the 
urban poor. 


An earlier version of this article was presented at an International Meeting and Workshop on 
Urban Community-Based Environmental Management in Asia at Mahidol University, Bang- 
kok, October 1991 
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There are at least six major policy areas in which the perceptions of 
public officials in developing countries and international agencies are 
at odds with the reality of environmental deterioration and the urban 
poor, who must daily cope with worsening living conditions. While 
this is understandable given the social distance between the public of- 
ficials and the urban poor, the policies that flow from the misconcep- 
tions have had devastating consequences, not only for the low-income 
groups but for entire cities as well. Unfortunately, the attitudes and 
approaches of both governments and aid agencies have largely de- 
veloped into myths that have proved hard to eradicate. It is therefore 
of value to illuminate these myths so that future policies can be well 
grounded in reality and better positioned to address the stated objec- 
tives. Before we examine in detail the six myths of environmental 
management and the urban poor, it is instrumental to review the 
scope and nature of urban environmental problems. 

Urban environmental problems 

“Urban environment" refers to the “physical, social, economic, polit- 
ical and institutional features of the ecosystems that surround and 
support human life and ultimately determine the quality of life” in 
cities [3, p. 1], Defined as such, the notion of urban environment 
is human-centred, and it concerns both the built environment of the 
city and the natural environment that provides resources for the city 
and is in turn affected by urban growth. 

Scale of urban environmental problems 

The conventional approach to examining urban environmental man- 
agement issues is to organize discussions in terms of sectoral categor- 
ies such as air, water, sanitation, and solid waste [44]. Focusing on 
these sectoral issues is understandable, perhaps unavoidable, because 
they reflect the way by which data are classified and government 
agencies are organized. But exclusive use of these sectoral categories 
has the unfortunate tendency of often channelling discussion into 
technical areas in which critical social and institutional factors are 
ignored [25]. 

An alternative approach is to classify environmental impacts of 
urbanization on a spatial scale. In the figure, the urban environmen- 
tal issues remain sectorally oriented but are spatially distinguished. 
At each spatial scale, the characteristic problems and the related in- 
frastructure and services needed to address such problems are spe- 
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cified. The consideration of the spatial scale of impacts reveals sever- 
al important issues for developing countries: 

- health impacts are greater and more immediate at the household or 
community level and tend to diminish in intensity as the spatial scale in- 
creases; 

- equity issues arise in relation to (a) the provision of basic services at the 
household or community scale and (b) intertemporal externalities at the re- 
gional and global scale - particularly the intergenerational impacts implicit 
in non-sustainable resource use and global environmental issues; and 

- levels of responsibility and decision making should correspond to the 
scale of impact, but existing jurisdictional arrangements often violate this 
principle. [4] 

Urbanization , environmental degradation, and urban poverty 
In examining environmental problems associated with rapid urbaniza- 
tion in developing countries, it is necessary to realize that urban 
growth has also been associated with positive impacts on the eco- 
nomy and the environment. From an economic standpoint, urbaniza- 
tion has been closely linked with economies of scale from the centra- 
lization of capital, technology, and skilled labour and improved stan- 
dards of living from higher household incomes. From an environmen- 
tal perspective, urbanization has historically been associated with de- 
clining birth rates, which reduce the pressure for the unsound use of 
agricultural land and natural resources. The higher population densi- 
ties in cities also lead to lower per-capita cost of providing energy, 
transportation, water, sewerage, waste treatment, and other services 
[49]. 

However, population growth and economic activities in cities strain 
the natural resource base in and around cities and they generate ever 
increasing amounts of waste that is beyond the capacity of urban au- 
thorities to dispose of and beyond the capacity of nature to absorb 
[41], The inability of many local and municipal governments in de- 
veloping countries to provide adequate infrastructure and services 
has led to the degradation of the living and natural environment in 
and around cities. Less than 60 per cent of the urban population in 
developing countries have access to adequate sanitation, and only 
one-third are connected to sewer systems [55]. Moreover, the collec- 
tion and disposal of household garbage is a persistent problem for 
local authorities. Uncollected waste ends up in neighbourhood 
dumps, where disease-carrying insects and rodents proliferate, or in 
street drains, where it causes hooding and traffic obstruction. Solid 
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wastes collected and put in open dumps often lead to groundwater 
pollution. 

Industrial wastes pose another pressing problem for city govern- 
ments, which usually have inadequate waste management capacity. It 
is difficult to monitor discharges and ensure that hazardous wastes do 
not end up in city sewers. The disposal problem is compounded by 
the fact that almost all developing countries do not have facilities or 
sites to treat hazardous wastes [3]. 

Air pollution is another growing problem in large cities with poor 
natural ventilation and significant mobile or stationary emissions. Air 
quality in most large cities of developing countries is far below inter- 
nationally accepted standards for good health [48j. Indoor air pollu- 
tion is particularly serious in low-income urban communities where 
fuel wood is commonly used for cooking and heating purposes in 
poorly ventilated housing [53]. 

Rapid urbanization and the growth of population in cities of all 
sizes are also quickly encroaching on arable land in developing coun- 
tries. Between 1980 and 2000. the physical size of urban areas in the 
developing world is expected to double from about 8 million hectares 
to more than 17 million hectares [48]. Arable land will be removed 
from production to accommodate urban growth at the same time that 
demand for food and other agricultural products will increase. 

These problems have different impacts on different income groups. 
For example, ambient air pollution is relatively “income-blind,” while 
water- related diseases tend to affect the poor more severely. In de- 
veloping countries, studies of urban health conditions reveal that sig- 
nificant intra-urban health differentials exist between the rich and the 
poor, and in many cases, children and women are most vulnerable to 
adverse environmental conditions [3, 19], 

Pollution affects the poorest most severely because many of them 
live at the periphery, where manufacturing, processing, and distilling 
plants are built and where environmental protection is frequently the 
weakest. The urban poor also tend to settle on environmentally sensi- 
tive sites such as steep hillsides, flood plains, desert land or the most 
polluted sites near solid waste dumps and next to open drains and 
sewers. Such sites are often the only places where low-income groups 
can build or rent houses without fear of eviction. It is virtually always 
the poorest groups that suffer the most from floods, landslides, or 
other disasters that have become increasingly common occurrences in 
cities of developing countries. 
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While a lack of piped water, drains, and garbage removal service 
may be the main cause of deteriorating environmental conditions and 
of the high incidence of disease, inadequate incomes and poor diets 
can greatly exacerbate the health threat such conditions pose [22, 19]. 
Low incomes also underlie the inability to move away from danger- 
ous and polluted residential areas. Thus, urban environmental issues 
in developing countries are much wider in scope than those conven- 
tionally considered by environmental groups in the West. 

Myths of environmental management and the urban poor 

Myth no. 1: Global environmental concern is a first world 
problem, not a third world issue 

Most of the international attention in the 1980s has been focused on 
global environmental concerns, such as depletion of the ozone layer 
and the increasing concentration of carbon dioxide in the atmo- 
sphere. These issues of the “global commons" are increasingly well 
covered in the mass media. They have also come to the top of the 
agenda of Western governments and environmental groups. 

Concern about long-term global environmental issues is no doubt 
overdue, but these global issues have come to dominate Western con- 
cerns as they consider environmental problems in the third world. Par- 
adoxically, the immediate, household level environmental pollution 
problems associated with unprecedented urbanization in the develop- 
ing countries are often ignored or given slight treatment by Western 
environmental groups and international agencies. This distortion is 
sometimes reproduced within third world nations where national en- 
vironmental groups become active to save endangered species but 
give no consideration to the acute public health hazards and environ- 
mental pollution problems that so seriously affect the health and well- 
being of many of their nation's less fortunate citizens [19]. 

The adverse effects of indoor air pollution and water-borne dis- 
eases on child mortality and women’s life expectancy among the 
urban poor are of a global significance as great as that of the destruc- 
tion of tropical rain forests. In immediate human terms they may be 
the most urgent of all worldwide environmental problems. Even mod- 
em toxic pollution concerns may be of less immediate priority than 
traditional fecal contamination in many cities in the third world, be- 
cause for those without basic sanitation services, human excreta is 
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still at the top of the list of toxic wastes [3]. The immediate threats to 
the urban poor of hazardous household airborne pollutants and in- 
adequate sanitation, therefore, exceed the adverse effects of global 
warming or even vehicular pollution [8], 

At least 600 million people living in urban areas of the third world 
are estimated to be housed in what might be termed health and life 
threatening homes and neighbourhoods. Virtually all the homes and 
neighbourhoods of poorer groups share two characteristics that have 
serious health impacts: the presence in the environment of patho- 
genic micro-organisms, and overcrowded housing conditions. Poor 
people die young in the third world. Among poorer households, a 
child is 40-50 times more likely to die before the age of five than a 
child born in a Western nation (7J. These facts about the urban poor 
are hidden, however, because figures for their health status are often 
omitted from the official statistics or presented as aggregated data 
along with the well-off population that enjoys a relatively good stan- 
dard of health. 

In spite of the evidence, environmental problems faced by the 
urban poor in third world nations have received only slight attention 
from international agencies and environmental groups. The lack of 
interest of environmental groups in urban environmental issues in the 
third world may stem in part from the revival of the “anti-city syn- 
drome,” which identifies the city as the centre of all the ills of society 
and as opposed to the virtues of rural life. Environmentalists often 
see the large cities in developing countries as symptomatic of environ- 
mental decay: they are overcrowded, congested, polluted, and have 
grown out of proportion to their ecological settings. In the view of 
many environmental activists, the city became 

an alien or inimical concept: something “other” from the environment, an 
embarrassing and inexplicable blur on the ecological map, or something de- 
cisively hostile to the cause of environmental conservation and enhance- 
ment: a place of concentration and irradiation of some of the worst agents of 
ecological degradation - air and water pollution, blight, noise, and over- 
consumption of nonrenewable resources. [18] 

The scope of global environmental policy and action over the past 
15 years has been focused more on large-scale international issues of 
managing the global commons than on the environmental conditions 
facing the urban poor worldwide. It is time to recognize that the 
plight of the urban poor is a global environmental problem. 
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Myth no. 2: Environmental management can be ignored in the 
“early stages of development” 

There are various factors that prevent third world governments from 
taking action on pollution control. The most important is their over- 
riding concern to expand industrial production and the exploitation 
of natural resources to create jobs and for export earnings. Pressing 
problems with repayment of debts, in particular, have increased 
pressure on governments to encourage foreign investors, increase ex- 
ports, and defer considerations about the environmental conse- 
quences of their actions [19], 

The indifference of governments to environmental issues in many 
third world nations, an attitude that also prevails among many de- 
veloped country governments, can also be traced to the belief that 
environment and development are opposed to each other: develop- 
ment can only be achieved at the price of an increased level of pollu- 
tion and some environmental damage. Conversely, if pollution is to 
be controlled or reduced, development will inevitably diminsh or fail. 
Many developing countries believe that the path to development is to 
follow the “Japan model”: “get dirty, get rich, and clean up later." 

The idea that environmental quality and pollution control are ex- 
pensive luxuries to be pursued when a country is rich enough is in 
part based on the perception that pollution is a reversible process that 
can be handled at reasonable cost once governments decide to allo- 
cate resources to this end. This view is not necessarily valid, how- 
ever. Certain environmental impacts are not reversible, and some en- 
vironmental pollution problems can only be reversed in the very long 
term and at high costs. For example, the depletion of groundwater 
can lead to permanent changes in the characteristics of the aquifer, 
such as salt water intrusion in coastal regions and land subsidence. 
Contamination of groundwater by chemicals can take years or de- 
cades to correct [10], Moreover, health effects from environmental 
pollution can be both long-term and insidious. Toxic elements can 
build up slowly in humans and lead to irreversible adverse health im- 
pacts (39]. More importantly for developing countries, deferred 
pollution control expenditures, like deferred maintenance, can build 
up and reach unmanageable costs. 

Gradually, in the past decade or so, some developing countries 
have established ministries or departments of environment, and a few 
countries have passed comprehensive legislation relating to the en- 
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vironment. The major problem typical of many of these countries is 
implementation [6]. Often the environmental laws and ordinances are 
not enforced in developing countries because the responsible agen- 
cies have very few trained staff, insufficient authority, and little or no 
equipment for measurement and analysis. Some countries have 
attempted to decentralize responsibility for environmental manage- 
ment to urban authorities of the largest cities and capitals of pro- 
vinces. Such a decentralization of responsibilities, however, has 
usually not been accompanied by a real transfer of power. Neither 
are funds allocated to the lower levels of government nor are the low- 
er levels granted the financial authority to raise funds for environ- 
mental management (19). 

Myth no. 3: Environmental management is too expensive 

Many third world governments say they cannot afford environmental 
management measures because they are too expensive. Experience in 
the past 15 years, however, informs us that for most industrial opera- 
tions, a substantial reduction in pollution emissions is possible for a 
small fraction of production costs. Some industries could actually re- 
duce cost or increase profits through recycling of materials and rec- 
lamation from waste [19], Moreover, evidence accumulated over the 
past decade or so shows that appropriate urban infrastructure and 
services are not expensive and a high proportion of costs can be re- 
covered by charges that even many of the poor can afford (7]. 

With few exceptions, the technologies currently adopted in urban 
infrastructure in developing countries are the same as those employed 
in the developed countries: piped water, full internal plumbing, and 
conventional water-borne sewerage [36], However, such services tend 
to be provided only to those sectors of the urban population with 
developed country incomes. Conventional wisdom suggests that aid- 
giving and consultants from developed countries encourage the use of 
costly imported equipment and materials that are produced in their 
land of origin. Gakenheimer and Brando [17] argue, however, that 
there are strong influences within the developing countries them- 
selves - an “unintentional conspiracy" - that insists on unnecessarily 
high standards. These include: engineers who are familiar with mod- 
em solutions, government agencies that pursue failure-proof and 
maintenance-free construction, and politicians who wish to avoid 
being accused of “demodernizing" services. Taken together, these ac- 
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tions and inactions result in an unfortunate tendency toward in- 
creasingly high and costly standards. 

The solutions to many of the existing urban environmental pollu- 
tion problems that affect the urban poor the most require no great 
technological breakthroughs and expensive imported equipment. 
Rather, the application of relatively well-known, low-cost techno- 
logies and alternative planning practices can lead to great improve- 
ments as long as the interests of the urban poor are taken into consid- 
eration. 

For example, in many cities in the third world, around 50 per cent 
of the water that is treated and distributed at public expense is not 
accounted for by sales [26]. There is no record of it having been 
delivered to consumers and it does not earn revenue for the water 
supply authorities. World Bank research suggests that, as a rule, if 
more than 25 per cent of the treated water is not accounted for, a pro- 
gramme to control the losses may prove to be cost-effective [47], 
Implementing a formal control policy to reduce both physical losses 
(through leakage detection and repair) and non-physical losses 
(through improved management practices) will typically cost US$5- 
10 per capita. Studies have shown that savings and increased revenue 
will repay this cost within one or two years [35], Investment to im- 
prove the performance of existing assets is thus highly cost-effective. 

Another low-cost and unorthodox approach to improving water 
supply services to the urban poor is to provide assistance to water 
vendors to make their service more efficient. In both Bangkok and 
Jakarta, about one-third of the city’s population has to purchase wa- 
ter from vendors at a much more expensive price than tap water [26]. 
Compared with further investment in expanding the formal water 
supply system, a strategy to increase the number and efficiency of 
vendors might produce a more rapid and replicable improvement in 
the standard of service. Since most of the purchasers are the urban 
poor, the intervention could thus also be an effective form of aid to 
the poorest [7], 

A full-scale attack on urban sanitation problems in developing 
countries would require huge increases in investment only if third 
world governments insist upon adopting conventional water-borne 
sewerage. Conventional sewerage is inappropriate for use in low- 
income communities because of its high costs, which are in turn the 
result of the use of inappropriate construction standards [34, 40], 
World Bank research has demonstrated that a wide range of house- 
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hold and community systems could greatly improve the sanitation 
conditions at costs affordable to the urban poor [38]. The solutions 
involve low-cost, locally manufactured hardware (plumbing, sanitary 
sheds, concrete caps for pit latrines) that can be installed using 
labour-intensive techniques. The central technologies range from im- 
proved ventilated pit latrines to simple modifications of standard 
sewerage designs that reduce diameters, excavation, inspection cham- 
bers. and other standard specifications [8]. The total annual cost per 
household of several of these options was only one-tenth to one- 
twentieth that of the conventional sewerage systems. Most demand 
far less water to allow for their efficient operation, and it is possible 
to install one of the lowest cost systems initially and then upgrade it 
gradually [19]. 

Solid waste is an another persistent urban environmental pollution 
problem whose harmful effects would be mitigated without incurring 
expensive technologies. In many third world cities, a large number of 
families depend for their subsistence on urban waste [16]. In the 
course of their work in collecting and recycling waste, they are ex- 
posed to a wide variety of health threats. Such hazards include both 
traditional health risks of bacteria and disease, which can be tackled 
by basic public hygiene measures, and modern risks associated with 
the presence of hazardous and toxic substances in urban wastes, 
which pose a more serious problem [39]. We do not know the types 
and quantities of hazardous materials that are contaminating the poor 
who engage in picking and recycling wastes. The separation of house- 
hold and industrial wastes at source through administrative and plan- 
ning measures, which do not require huge sums of investment, could 
reduce the risks of low-income households from contamination by 
toxic materials. 

Myth no. 4: Poverty “causes” environmental deterioration; 
the urban poor generate wastes that degrade their habitat 

Low-income squatter settlements in the third world have often been 
viewed as visual symbols of “cancerous growth” on the healthy body 
politic, and their inhabitants are labelled with a wide variety of other 
stigmas [32]. A Unesco report published in 1976 depicted the urban 
poor as socially, economically, politically, and spatially marginal; it 
implied that they are incapable of improving the situation themselves. 
The report attributed the rapid urban growth in developing countries 
to 
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the ever increasing migratory movement - in practice beyond control - of 
families from rural areas attracted by the glitter and the fallacious promises 
of consumer society. . . . These newcomers, potential parasites, consist in 
the main of large families - 8 to 10 persons - only two or three of whom are 
economically active; . . . squatters tend to settle on land that falls outside 
the scope of authorizations to build - areas regarded as unhealthy, subject 
to flooding, etc. [22] 

Systematic research, conducted mostly in Latin American cities, 
reveals quite the opposite picture: that the urban poor are not mar- 
ginal but socially, culturally, economically, and politically integrated 
into the “official” city. Socially, the squatters are quite well organized 
and cohesive and make wide use of the urban milieu and its institu- 
tions. Culturally, they are highly optimistic and aspire to better 
education for their children and to improving the condition of their 
living environment. Economically, they work hard and they build - 
not only their own dwellings but also much of the overall community 
and infrastructure facilities. Politically, they are neither apathetic nor 
radical. They are aware of and actively participate in those aspects of 
politics that directly affect their livelihood the most [32]. 

In essence, the urban poor are not separate from, or on the margin 
of, society, but are tightly integrated into the system, albeit in a 
severely asymmetrical manner detrimental to their own interests. 
“Rather than being passively marginal in terms of their own attitudes 
and behavior, they are being actively marginalized by the system and 
by public policy” [32]. 

Unfavourable stereotypes about the urban poor that tend to 
“blame the victim" are very difficult to eradicate, however. Despite 
the pressures created by rapid urban population growth, most third 
world governments have given relatively low priority during the last 
three decades to the provision of appropriate, affordable housing and 
infrastructure for their urban populations, particularly the poorer 
households [52]. The result is that the majority of urban residents 
have no alternative but to live in self-built settlements or in dilapi- 
dated tenements. 

The environmental pollution problems evident within the homes 
and around the neighbourhoods of so many poor households in third 
world cities are a direct result of the refusal by government to pro- 
vide basic services. In order to bring down housing costs, low-income 
households have to make sacrifices in the nature and structure of 
accommodation. And they usually decide to make sacrifices in en- 
vironmental quality. Although this may result in higher health risks 
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and considerable inconvenience, these are much less important for 
immediate economic survival than other items [19]. 

In the developing countries, the true city builders are the urban 
poor. Their largely self-built houses are the largest source of new 
accommodation, but they are systematically denied access to environ- 
mental amenities and services. As such, the problems of urban en- 
vironmental degradation are not the results of the urban poor’s 
attempt to make room in cities for their survival, but reflect the in- 
ability (or unwillingness) of a legal and institutional structure to cope 
with the needs of the population and the tasks of providing adequate 
basic services. 

Myth no. 5: The urban poor should be more self-reliant in 
managing their living environment 

There are by now numerous case-studies describing the development 
of the different illegal or informal settlements where the urban poor 
have built most of the new housing stock in the developing countries 
in the last three decades or so. These case-studies describe the in- 
genuity with which new housing has been built at low monetary cost 
and with scarce resources; they also reveal a sophisticated capacity 
among the urban poor to organize and plan [7]. But individual ac- 
tions and collective organizations among low-income households can- 
not address environmental pollution problems resulting from the lack 
of piped water supply, sewers, drainage, and services to collect gar- 
bage without some form of outside support. 

The idea of self-help in infrastructure and services is largely bor- 
rowed from the experience of self-help in housing construction with- 
out much critical thinking on the transferability of that experience. 
There are important differences between housing and infrastructure - 
for example, in terms of their relationships to individual households 
and their requirements for community coordination - that warrant a 
careful reconsideration of the question of the extent of self-help in 
the provision of infrastructure and services among the urban poor. 
Many low-income households are willing to invest in their own 
houses because they represent household assets that have resale and 
rental income value. On the other hand, infrastructure such as piped 
water supply systems, drains, and sanitation facilities are community 
assets and common property that cannot be easily translated into in- 
dividual household possessions. That is, whereas putting money into 
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housing could be a form of acquisition of capital by individual house- 
holds, there is no strong economic incentive for individual households 
to invest in community-wide infrastructure. 

Moreover, the construction of self-help housing allows much flex- 
ibility for the individual households. As income opportunities expand 
and diminish, housing work can stop and start and construction mate- 
rials can be acquired piecemeal over a long period of time. However, 
the installation and operation of infrastructure through self-help 
schemes require, among other things, close coordination and coop- 
eration among all the household members of the community, which 
are sometimes difficult to secure. Therefore, the most striking nega- 
tive perception of self-help settlements is often not associated with 
the self-built houses, which are painted and decorated, but with the 
lack of infrastructure and public facilities, which are dependent upon 
public investment well beyond the capabilities of the self-helpers 
themselves (32], 

Furthermore, there is a fundamental constraint - access to land by 
the urban poor - that greatly limits the extent of self-help schemes in 
both housing and infrastructure [12]. We do not yet have a complete 
picture of how public policies and regulations shape the system of 
housing provision, but we can be sure from the evidence we have so 
far that public interventions are critical: roads, land tenure regular- 
ization. and recognition of community organization all affect the 
value of real estate throughout the entire city, including marginal set- 
tlements. Use of land for upper-income developments will affect the 
price of accommodation in marginal settlements in the same city [31]. 
The root cause of informal or “illegal” settlements is an urban land 
market that, through prices or government decisions, does not allo- 
cate land to the poor for housing [28]. 

The lack of access to land or an adequate supply of land by the 
urban poor often limits the scale of provision of infrastructure. The 
components in a good physical environment require physical space 
for their installation: neither piped water systems nor latrines can be 
provided without land being made available. The cleaning of drains 
and the collection of garbage is greatly facilitated if some minimal 
planning of pathways has been undertaken [2], 

In short, without the right kind of technical advice, access to cheap 
credit, land, and appropriate equipment and materials, a commu- 
nity's capacity to install or improve infrastructure and services is 
limited. Government action could be needed to greatly increase the 
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supply and reduce the cost of all the components of the basic infra- 
structure. including land sites within easy reach of employment 
opportunities and construction materials. 

Myth no. 6: The only choices in managing the urban 
environment are the market and the State 

Privatization and the decentralization of government have recently 
been promoted in many developing countries and by international 
agencies as two mainstream approaches to managing in urban envi- 
ronment [24, 14, 5). Participatory management by non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) and community-based organizations (CBOs) 
has been given slight attention in official documents, and their poten- 
tial contribution to reviving the environmental basis of urban life, for 
the poor particularly, is largely neglected by third world authorities 
[27]. 

Many governments and aid agencies have recently subscribed to a 
usually overstated idea that privatization can improve the provision 
of infrastructure and services to low-income groups in most cities of 
the third world. The justification for privatization given by its propo- 
nents is often that the government is short of capital. The private sec- 
tor, they contend, will provide the capital required to expand and im- 
prove services. But in most third world cities, many of the poorer 
households already rely upon the private sector for accommodation 
and certain services. Privately and illegally developed rental housing 
is the main source of accommodation. The lack of infrastructure and 
services in these illegal subdivisions supplied by these private de- 
velopers do not support the idea that privatization will necessarily im- 
prove the environmental conditions for the urban poor [20]. 

Moreover, private companies are selective in their provision of ser- 
vices. They are reluctant to improve and extend piped water supplies, 
sewers, drains, and roads as one package, especially to low-income 
communities, although the simultaneous installation of these infra- 
structures would result in substantial cost savings. Water supply is the 
most attractive because people pay as they consume and often the 
user also pays for the initial cost of connection. Payment for services 
can be easily enforced because supplies can be cut off. Garbage col- 
lection may also be attractive because the capital investment to set up 
the service is not high and the services can be stopped if households 
do not pay [37], However, the use of drains and roads cannot be 
terminated if households stop payment. 
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Furthermore, privatization is favoured in part in the belief that the 
private sector can operate more efficiently than the public sector in 
providing basic services such as solid waste collection, provided that 
there are contestable markets and competition [5]. But the privatiza- 
tion of natural monopolies such as piped water, sewers, and drains 
presents special regulatory problems for governments because there 
are no competitive pressures to help keep down prices and improve 
quality of service. Once a piped water supply system or a sewer sys- 
tem is built, it is virtually impossible for another company to compete 
by building another water or sewer system [20]. 

Decentralization of government functions to the local and munici- 
pal authorities is nowadays frequently referred to as an important 
strategy for meeting the needs of the urban population. There is, 
however, a large gap between the rhetoric and actual policy actions 
regarding strengthening the role of local governments. Lower levels 
of government have been given greater legal and institutional respon- 
sibilities for the planning, provision, and maintenance of urban in- 
frastructure and services. Almost ail municipal authorities in the third 
world, however, lack the power to collect enough revenue or mobi- 
lize local resources to fulfil their responsibilities. Local governments 
are usually highly constrained by central governments in their power 
to increase revenue [51]. The result is often ironic: middle- and 
upper-income groups receive water supply, sewer, and garbage col- 
lection services at less than the full costs of their provision, whereas 
the urban poor receive no public service and no publicly funded 
infrastructure. 

Experience in the past three decades indicates that neither govern- 
ment nor the conventional private sector has contributed much to the 
installation of basic residential infrastructure or to the provision of 
basic services to the poor in the third world [20, 22]. In most cases, 
the urban poor have been provided access to water, sanitation, and 
drainage through innovative projects that have been conceived and 
carried out by non-governmental or community organizations. They 
have shown how services and facilities that meet the needs of the 
poorer households can be provided at low per capita costs and with 
good cost recovery [20], Such innovative projects have reached only 
a tiny proportion of those in need, however. 

There is tremendous potential in mobilizing NGOs and CBOs to 
address the concerns of local level environmental pollution problems. 
Part of the reason for such an emphasis on local resources is based 
upon the understanding that most third world governments will re- 
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main financially strapped and the low-income groups will mostly re- 
main poor. Another reason relates to the positive experience of the 
informal cooperative systems among the poor in the management and 
control of local urban environments. As demonstrated in the work of 
the International Drinking Water Decade, the success of projects is 
highly dependent upon the degree of community participation in the 
projects and on the acceptance by the users of responsibilities for 
operation and maintenance [29J. 

Community participation as an ideal has been accepted almost uni- 
versally, yet there are huge gaps between the understanding and the 
actual practice of such a concept in project development. It is praised 
by the right as a way to promote entrepreneurship and self-reliance, 
and by the left as a process of consciousness-raising and mass mobi- 
lization [46]. Between these two positions is a pragmatic view that en- 
hanced communication through a carefully structured participatory 
mechanism will result in better designed and more cost-effective pro- 
jects. For the poor, it means more direct attention to local level prob- 
lems and potentials. For the lender, it means direct access to local 
knowledge about specific conditions in the project area. 

Unfortunately, among many government planners, •'participation” 
becomes a euphemism for getting the people in the communities to 
accept what has already been decided by the authorities. Thus partici- 
pation in such a circumstance becomes nominal and does not actively 
involve the community in the decision-making process whose out- 
come could affect them directly. Community participation is fre- 
quently seen as merely the provision of residents' labour. In its most 
complete form, however, it places planning and final decision-making 
power in the hands of the residents themselves, usually in the form of 
neighbourhood organizations [42]. 

Conclusion 

If present trends of urbanization continue and the attitudes of third 
world governments and international agencies continue to be domi- 
nated by these myths of environmental management and the urban 
poor, the quality of many basic services such as water, sanitation, and 
garbage disposal will deteriorate further and the problem of con- 
tamination of urban living environments will be aggravated. Despite 
the lack of comprehensive scientific data on the impacts of urban en- 
vironmental problems, there is a growing consensus that in the third 
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world, “the largest and most pressing environmental issue is to im- 
prove the housing and living environment of the underprivileged 
majority of citizens by reducing or eliminating the most serious health 
hazards present within their homes, workplaces and neighborhoods” 

[19]. 

Environmental improvements in developing countries - especially 
those often preferred by higher income groups - could be costly, 
even though low-cost appropriate technologies are readily available. 
Efforts to address urban environmental pollution problems must 
make room for the rights of the poor to be informed about environ- 
mental threats, to define their own priorities, and to participate fully 
in the decision-making process on environmental matters. Partly be- 
cause of the false myths that have negatively affected the perception 
of environmental management and the urban poor in the developing 
countries, however, we are still very much behind in the development 
of a body of knowledge necessary to inspire and substantiate alterna- 
tive approaches to urban environmental management. 

The alternative approaches - “community-based approaches,” 
"popular approaches." or “bottom-up approaches" - recognize the 
limited role of government in managing the urban environment at 
the lower spectrum of society. They call for governments to begin to 
consolidate a process by which the initiatives of citizens and com- 
munity organizations are encouraged, supported, and built upon [11, 
19]. There is no lack of examples of innovative joint government- 
community programmes to improve infrastructure and service provi- 
sions [20]. The problem is that these examples are the exceptions and 
they are not currently the conventional approach. 

The focus of attention on the neighbourhood and household levels 
is opening up new, largely unexplored fronts. One of the limiting fac- 
tors that have prevented the further elaboration of alternative 
approaches to urban environmental management is that there are 
knowledge gaps in fundamental areas, such as the nature of “coping 
mechanisms," kinship networks, reciprocal exchange, and sharing 
and bartering, that reduce risk and make survival possible for low- 
income households and neighbourhoods. Although collective self- 
help could have resulted in positive changes in the living environ- 
ments, we know very little about how user-developed systems evolve 
in low-income communities where real barriers to communal action 
are common [15, 36). For example, unconventional sanitation sys- 
tems have recently been installed with apparent success in low- 
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income communities in parts of some developing countries; we still 
need to find out how well the users of such systems are coping with 
the maintenance tasks [50], 

Despite a steadily growing body of literature on urban environ- 
mental problems in developing countries, information available to re- 
searchers thus far is still relatively scarce, with documentation often 
supplied by developing country non-governmental organizations and 
citizen’s groups rather than by international and national agencies. 
Recent case-studies of urban environmental problems in developing 
countries provide us some useful data for future analysis [9, 23, 33], 
However, ail of these studies are good at depicting the symptoms but 
weak on analysing the societal processes that have led to the creation 
and persistence of urban environmental problems; they tend to focus 
primarily on describing regional and metropolitan impacts of urban 
and industrial growth on air and water quality without going much 
into an analysis of the social and institutional context within which 
many urban environmental issues arise. 

The elaboration of alternative approaches will benefit from a dis- 
cussion at a somewhat lower level of abstraction in which the inter- 
mingling of social and institutional considerations is frankly taken 
into account. One component of an information and research strategy 
should probably focus on developing a grounded understanding of 
urban environmental issues by working in close collaboration with the 
individuals and community organizations themselves. It needs their 
inputs to define the categories of analysis as well as to verify the 
findings. This means qualitative data, interviews, and a greater use of 
case-studies upon which to draw general lessons. 
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Urbanization trends in developing countries 

Urbanization has been taking place rapidly over the past four decades 
in developing countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America [23, 22). 
In 1970, the world's urban population was 1.4 billion. It is expected 
to reach 2.9 billion by the year 2000 and 5.1 billion by the year 2025. 
The urban population of the developing countries is projected to in- 
crease from 675 million in 1970 to 1 .9 billion in the year 2000 and 4 
billion in the year 2025. Thus, the share of the world’s urban popula- 
tion living in the developing countries will increase dramatically over 
the next decades. In 1970, this share was only 49 per cent. In 1985, it 
was already 58 per cent. This share is expected to increase to 67 per 
cent in the year 2000 and 79 per cent in the year 2025. 

An important feature of urbanization in the developing countries is 
that the rate of growth of large cities has been greater than that of 
small cities [12]. In 1950 the population of cities of 100,000 or more 
was 49 per cent of the total urban population. By 1980. it had in- 


Thc views expressed in the paper are those of the author and not necessarily those of the 
UNDP. 
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creased to 64 per cent. While in 1950 there were only four cities with 
a population of 5 million or more, it is projected that in the year 2000 
there will be 32 such cities, and 1 1 of these cities will have a popula- 
tion of 10 million or more. 

Most of the growth in large cities is projected to take place in de- 
veloping countries. The number of cities of more than 4 million in- 
habitants is estimated to increase to 66 by the end of the 1990s. with 
50 out of these in the developing world, and to 135 by the year 2025. 
with 1 14 out of these in developing countries. 

There are, however, significant variations among developing coun- 
tries in the rate of growth of urban population and urban agglomera- 
tions. Africa is the least urbanized but the most rapidly urbanizing re- 
gion of the world, with average urban population growth rates of 
about 5 per cent in the 1970s and 1980s. Though the urban popula- 
tion growth rates are expected to decline during the first quarter 
of the next century, the average growth rate is still expected to be 
about 3 per cent. Latin America is already the most urbanized region 
of the world, with 69 per cent of its population living in urban areas 
in 1985. The average annual rate of growth of urban population in 
Asia during the past three decades has been more than 3 per cent. 
East Asia is the most urbanized part of Asia, followed by South-East 
and South Asia, respectively. Because this region has some of the 
world's most populous countries - such as China, India, and Indone- 
sia - the region contains a sizable urban population. 

The United Nations Population Division's projections indicate that 
from 1975 to the year 2000, the percentage of the population living in 
the urban areas of developing countries will increase from 28 per cent 
to 44 per cent. By the end of the 1990s, it is estimated that about 42 
per cent of the population in Africa, 40 per cent in Asia, and 76 per 
cent in Latin America will be living in cities [21]. 

Rural to urban migration and natural population increase are the 
main causes of rapid growth of urban populations in developing 
countries. Many factors contribute to migration from rural to urban 
areas: Urban areas have better employment opportunities and 
provide higher wage levels. Furthermore, urban areas have better ed- 
ucation, health, and social services. Political, financial, and adminis- 
trative power is usually concentrated in large cities. Finally, im- 
provements in transportation and communication facilities have made 
rural people more aware of the opportunities that are available in 
cities to improve their economic status and the futures of their chil- 
dren. The most common perception of the cities by the rural popula- 
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tion is that cities provide better opportunities for raising household 
income levels. 

In addition to the aforementioned "pull” factors, migration from 
rural to urban areas has also been accelerated by increasing popula- 
tion pressures on agricultural land, which create unemployment in ru- 
ral areas; effects of distortionary fiscal policies, which reduce incen- 
tives to live in rural areas; inability of governments in developing 
countries to implement agrarian reforms, which leads to continued 
dependency relationships and low income levels for the landless and 
sharecroppers in the rural settings; and lack of complementarity in 
macro- and micro-level economic and urban planning policies, which 
negatively affects optimal utilization of resources. 

The role of cities 

Cities in developing countries are making vital contributions to eco- 
nomic growth by performing crucial service and production functions. 
In many countries, cities account for about two-thirds of the national 
output. For example, the Bangkok Metropolitan Area accounts for 
74 per cent of manufacturing, although it has only 10 per cent of 
Thailand’s population. Manila, with less than 15 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total population, produces one-third of the country’s gross 
national product and contains about two-thirds of all manufacturing 
establishments. The modernization of the agricultural sector and in- 
crease in agricultural production depend largely on the emergence 
and efficient functioning of a network of smaller urban centres and 
market towns to provide financial, marketing, and processing and dis- 
tribution functions. These towns also serve as places of commerce, 
where modem consumer goods can be purchased by the rural popu- 
lace. The creation of such networks also leads to an increase in em- 
ployment opportunities [17]. 

In addition to the achievement of the aforementioned economic 
benefits, cities also contribute to the achievement of social develop- 
ment objectives [1], Urbanization is related to decline in birth rates 
over time, as indicated by the experience of the Latin American 
countries. Cities also facilitate the provision of diverse career and in- 
come generating opportunities that are not found in rural areas. 
Other advantages of cities are increases in the level of education and 
socio-political awareness, and the creation of a disciplined and skilled 
workforce, which is the necessary condition for future growth and de- 
velopment. 
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Negative consequences of urbanization 

Rapid urbanization in developing countries over the past four dec- 
ades has led to several negative consequences: increasing incidents 
of urban poverty, inadequate access to housing and such basic urban 
services as primary health care and water supply, proliferation of 
slums and squatter settlements, and urban environmental degrada- 
tion. 

The World Bank estimates show that in 1980 the number of urban 
poor households in developing countries was 41.1 million. According 
to these estimates, by the end of the 1990s, more than half of the 
absolute poor will be concentrated in urban areas [25]. About 90 per 
cent of the poor households in Latin America, 40 per cent in Africa, 
and 45 per cent in Asia will be living in the urban areas by the year 
2000. A growing proportion of residents of large cities is poor. The 
incidence of urban poverty has been estimated to be 60 per cent in 
Calcutta, 35 per cent in Manila, 64 per cent in Guatemala City, and 
45 per cent in Karachi. 

The provision of basic urban services has not kept pace with the 
rapid increase in the urban population. A vast majority of the urban 
poor do not have adequate access to such urban services as low- 
income housing, urban transport, water supply, and public health ser- 
vices. In urban Asia, for example, it has been estimated that the 
average number of persons per room is 2.17, and about one-third of 
all dwellings have three or more persons per room. In Calcutta, 
about half of the residents live in one-room shelters. An estimated 77 
per cent of the households in Greater Bombay have an average of 5.3 
persons per room [26]. As regards the provision of piped water to in- 
dividual households, there are wide variations among the developing 
countries. The percentage of urban population served by water sup- 
ply in 1980 was 26 per cent in Bangladesh. 35 per cent in Indonesia, 
and 38 per cent in Myanmar. It was more than 70 per cent, however, 
in India, Malaysia, Pakistan, Republic of Korea, and Singapore. The 
sewerage system in Asia is serving primarily higher income areas. 

In Africa, too, the basic urban services are inadequate and the ex- 
isting services are not adequately maintained. As Obudho [13] notes, 
the inadequate access to housing, education, and health services has 
led to the deteriorating quality of life in the East African cities. 
Given the present economic situation in the African countries, the 
prospects of governments being able to make large-scale investments 
to improve the access of the urban poor to basic services are dim. 
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For the speed with which urbanization has been taking place in de- 
veloping countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, most munic- 
ipal governments have lacked financial and administrative resources 
to provide basic urban services. Government investments have large- 
ly been allocated to improve middle- to high-income settlements. 
Left to themselves, the urban poor, however, have found informal 
sector mechanisms to obtain basic services. They have, in most cases, 
occupied government or privately owned land and built shelters with 
their own resources without necessarily following the building codes 
and standards and other government regulations. This has led to the 
proliferation of slums and squatter settlements in developing coun- 
tries. The availability of services tends to be the lowest in these settle- 
ments [4, 18, 19). It has been estimated that 30-50 per cent of the 
residents of most large Asian cities are living in such settlements. The 
percentage of squatters and slum dwellers has been estimated to be 
70 per cent in Addis Ababa. 40 per cent in Bogota, 67 per cent in 
Calcutta, and 35 per cent in Manila. 

Though cities are making contributions to output and income of 
developing countries, rapid population growth and uncontrolled in- 
dustrial development are degrading the urban environment. 

While the aforementioned consequences are discernible, the costs 
of urbanization are difficult to measure. The literature suggests, 
however, that these are substantial and differ from one country to 
another because of, among others, differences in standards of provi- 
sion, technology, and cost of construction. Regarding the optimal city 
size, Richardson [16] argues that while smaller cities are able to 
absorb urban residents at a lower per capita cost than larger cities, 
this advantage is offset by higher absorption costs in peripheral re- 
gions and the cost of population distribution in favour of smaller 
urban areas. 

The inevitability of urbanization 

Over the past four decades, governments in developing countries 
have adopted many explicit population distribution policies and pro- 
grammes to deconcentrate urbanization and facilitate a more balanced 
spatial development. The “closed city" programmes were aimed at 
reducing migration to metropolitan regions through such instruments 
as tax incentives, limitations on investments, and demolition of squat- 
ter settlements. Rustication policies and programmes were designed 
to resettle urban residents in rural areas. The "accommodationist” 
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policies and programmes attempted to improve urban housing and 
services and deconcentrate growth of large cities by promoting 
dormitory towns and satellite cities. 

The governments also promoted intermediate-sized cities and re- 
gional centres by extending support services to these, improving in- 
frastructure, and strengthening linkages between intermediate-sized 
and large cities. Integrated rural development programmes were im- 
plemented to provide agricultural inputs and social services, increase 
infrastructure investments, and improve agricultural productivity and 
income. Finally, “land colonization” programmes were introduced by 
some of the governments to resettle residents from overpopulated ru- 
ral areas to frontier regions or underutilized areas. The policy instru- 
ments commonly employed for this purpose have been transfer of 
land titles and provision of credit and other facilities to increase pro- 
ductivity and income of settlers. 

Experience shows that the above policies and programmes did not 
have a significant impact on population redistribution and, indeed, 
cities have continued to grow rapidly. In most cases, population re- 
distribution was not the primary objective of the above policies and 
programmes. The reasons for the insignificant impact of these policies 
and programmes vary depending upon the economic and political 
context of developing countries. Two reasons, however, seem to be 
the most common. First, the objectives of spatial strategies were not 
adequately reflected in the government's sectoral decisions that 
shaped public and private investments [9], Consequently, most of the 
programmes could not be implemented. Second, these policies could 
not offset market forces that overwhelmingly favoured concentration 
of social and economic activities in large urban centres [19]. 

The challenge of urban management 

Because policies and programmes to control rural to urban migration 
and diffusion of urban population have not been successful, there is 
an increasing recognition that the growth of cities is inevitable and 
that the solutions to the problems of cities depend heavily on their 
effective management. Urban management is a holistic concept. It is 
aimed at strengthening the capacity of governments and non- 
governmental organizations to identify policy and programme 
alternatives and to implement these with optimal results. The chal- 
lenge of urban management therefore is to effectively respond to the 
problems and issues of individual cities to enable them to perform 
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their functions. The most common issues faced by these cities are im- 
proving financial structure and management, providing shelter and 
basic urban services and infrastructure, improving urban information 
systems, strengthening the role of the urban informal sector, and 
strengthening urban institutional capacities, including the role of 
municipal governments. 

The first issue: Improving financial structure and management 

Several revenue raising instruments have been suggested to improve 
the resource base of municipal governments [6, 14, 18, 24]. First, user 
charges can be an important instrument for financing capital costs of 
urban facilities as well as maintenance and operating expenditures for 
urban infrastructure and services. The main reason in favour of user 
charges is that without some form of cost recovery, governments in 
developing countries do not have adequate resources to provide 
urban infrastructure and services. Yet, the role of user charges needs 
to be examined within the context of (a) investment requirements, 
levels of savings, and estimated operating and maintenance require- 
ments and (b) affordability of different income groups and political 
and administrative capacity of urban local governments to ensure the 
collection of user charges. 

Second, local taxes are a critical resource raising instrument. To 
varying degrees, the potential for local resource generation exists in 
cities in property taxes, income taxes, consumption-based taxes, and 
automobile taxes. This requires, however, that municipal govern- 
ments be authorized to levy taxes presently reserved for central/ 
provincial governments and that their tax administration capacity, in- 
cluding property assessment procedures, be strengthened. 

Third, tax sharing is an important instrument for financial transfers 
from the central to municipal governments. Experience shows that 
among factors that need to be considered in delineating the tax shar- 
ing arrangements among the municipalities are the need to reduce in- 
terregional disparities, the need to provide incentives for local re- 
source mobilization, and equalization of infrastructure and services 
among various urban regions. 

Fourth, allocation from the centre may also be made in the form of 
grants, subsidies, loans, and investment of equity capital. Where 
grants are a major percentage of revenue, the municipal govern- 
ment's financial autonomy would be negatively affected. 

Fifth, the private sector, including non-governmental organiza- 
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tions (NGOs) and the informal sector, provides an important source 
for mobilization of resources. In some areas, urban transport for ex- 
ample. the private sector might have an advantage. Experience shows 
that a major portion of low-income housing in urban areas is financed 
through private domestic savings. The urban poor do not have 
adequate access to financial institutions, largely due to their low in- 
come levels, and the collateral arrangements and collection tech- 
niques of these institutions. 

Finally, administrative capacities and political support are crucial 
in implementing resource mobilization programmes. Resource mobi- 
lization policies and programmes are unlikely to succeed where there 
is a severe shortage of trained manpower, particularly trained 
accountants and financial managers; where the morale of the con- 
cerned staff is low because of personnel policies and practices such as 
low wages and limited career opportunities; and where monitoring 
and evaluation systems are not effective. The implementation of re- 
source raising strategies also requires a decentralized local govern- 
ment system and political support at the central and local government 
levels for surmounting pressures from vested interests. 

Past government approaches have paid inadequate attention to 
capital and maintenance and operating costs of urban development 
programmes and to the financing measures. As Prakash [14] points 
out, policy makers need to examine macro questions related to eco- 
nomic feasibility of urban development polices as well as micro ques- 
tions concerning affordability, cost recovery, and subsidy require- 
ments. He has identified a model for national urban development 
investment planning. The components of the model are estimating 
capital investment requirements, examining preliminary feasibility of 
the investment programmes, preparing a perspective plan and a 
short-term roll-over investment programme, and assessing the affor- 
dability and adequacy of cost recovery measures. 

The relative significance of the aforementioned instruments in 
mobilizing resources varies from one metropolitan region to another. 
For example, in Karachi, the revenue from locally levied taxes in 
1984-1985 was about 59 per cent, shared taxes 14 per cent, local non- 
tax 18 per cent, other non-tax 7 per cent, and central government 
grants and loans 2 per cent [3], In Calcutta, the revenue from locally 
levied taxes has been declining while the revenue from shared taxes 
has been increasing. Central government grants and loans accounted 
for more than 20 per cent of the average yearly revenue between 
1966 and 1985 [2J. In Bangkok, the revenue from locally levied taxes 
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in 1985 was about 53 per cent, from shared taxes 17 per cent, 
and from central government grants and loans about 16 per cent [8], 
Decentralizing power and resources from central government to 
municipalities and mobilizing municipal revenue through local 
sources with active participation of private sector and community 
organizations are two of the urban development challenges facing de- 
veloping countries. The agenda for future research should, therefore, 
concentrate on the following priority issues: 

- Central-local allocation of functions, financial flows, and access to 
credit; 

- Assignment and administration of revenue sources including user 
charges; 

- Participation of the private, including informal, sector and 
community-based organizations in local revenue generation and 
urban management. 

The second issue: Providing urban shelter, services, 
and infrastructure 

Policy and programme responses of the governments in developing 
countries to the deficiencies of urban shelter, services, and infrastruc- 
ture have been disjointed and ad hoc. Initially, the focus was on pub- 
lic housing schemes and slum clearance. Soon it became dear, 
however, that the governments did not have the financial resources 
and administrative capacity to meet the increasing demand for shelter 
and basic urban services. The access of the urban poor to shelter, ser- 
vices, and infrastructure was constrained by many factors. These in- 
clude: 

(a) high price of land for housing; 

(b) inadequate access of the urban poor to financial institutions; 

(c) lack of participation by poor urban households in planning and 
implementing shelter projects; 

(d) inadequate cost recovery of government investment programmes; 

(e) too rigid building codes and standards; and 

(f) the high cost of building materials. 

However, as Hardoy and Satterthwaite [10] point out. new govern- 
ment attitudes and policies are emerging that are more appropriate to 
the situation in urban areas of developing countries. The right of 
those in squatter settlements to live there and obtain basic infrastruc- 
ture and services is being recognized. Building codes and standards 
are being gradually reformulated. Many governments are supporting 
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the production of cheap building materials utilizing local skills and re- 
sources and releasing unused land for low-income housing. The role 
of the private sector, including NGOs and community-based groups, 
in facilitating the provision of shelter and services is being recog- 
nized. New types of housing finance institutions are emerging that 
target low-income groups. Though replicating innovative project 
approaches and moving from publicly sponsored projects to “enabl- 
ing” policies has been constrained by such problems as the high price 
of legal land sites, the new government attitudes and increasing in- 
terest of donors and international organizations provide new oppor- 
tunities in the 1990s to facilitate participatory, self-help housing. 

Staggering sums of investments would be required to provide 
adequate urban infrastructure and services. It has been estimated, for 
example, that annual investments during the 1990s will need to be 
tripled from US$10 billion to US$30 billion in order to ensure ad- 
equate access to drinking water and sanitation. Therefore, the govern- 
ments in developing countries will have to find alternative mecha- 
nisms to increase the participation of the private sector in providing 
infrastructure. It would also require the application of innovative, 
low-cost, and simple to use and maintain technologies. 

The research agenda dealing with urban shelter and services should 
concentrate on (a) the process through which informal settlements in 
developing countries are planned, managed, and constructed at the 
initiatives of individuals, community-based organizations, and NGOs 
and (b) the mechanisms through which the state can effectively per- 
form its role as the facilitator of local initiatives. Some of the areas of 
priority research are as follows: 

- What are the conditions that are conducive to local and commu- 
nity-based initiatives to meet shelter and basic urban service needs 
of the urban population? What are innovative partnerships be- 
tween local governments and community organizations? What are 
the limits of self-help in the provision of urban infrastructure and 
services? 

- What are the present and potential roles of NGOs in serving as in- 
termediaries between local community and municipal and central 
governments? 

- What are mechanisms through which innovative local initiatives 
can be replicated and incorporated in national programmes to 
maximize impact of government interventions? 

- How can municipal governments be restructured to promote and 
support community-based initiatives? 
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- How can research findings be more effectively disseminated to 
community organizations and municipal and national governments 
so that these are incorporated in government decisions at the mu- 
nicipal and national levels? 

- What are the administrative, financial, and technical means to im- 
prove infrastructure maintenance? 

- What are the constraints on urban land and related markets? How 
can informal sector mechanisms be regularized? 

The third issue: Improving urban information systems 

The lack of adequate information has been one of the impediments 
to the formulation and implementation of urban management policies 
and programmes. As Masser points out [11], two types of barriers 
must be overcome before effective use can be made of computer- 
based information systems for urban management. The technical bar- 
riers relate to data availability rather than to computer technology. 
The existing data are often not compatible and thus are difficult to in- 
tegrate. The data sets are not adequately updated. Finally, long lead 
times are needed for obtaining information for urban management. 

The second type of barrier is organizational. As Masser [11] 
argues, the degree to which technological innovations are likely to be 
utilized fully after their initial adoption by an organization depends 
upon several factors: social context and national attitudes toward 
technological innovation, capabilities of technical staff, the extent to 
which innovations are associated with improvements in established 
administrative procedures, and degree of personal commitment 
among the non-technical staff. 

The state of the art suggests that the challenge of information sys- 
tems for urban management is to identify perceived needs of data 
use, to evaluate alternative approaches to information management 
in a multi-user environment, and to monitor actual use of informa- 
tion systems as a tool for management. 

Some of the priority issues related to information systems for 
urban management are as follows: 

- reasons for which central government agencies are sometimes un- 
willing to release small area statistics to urban management agen- 
cies; mechanisms through which disaggregated data could be made 
available to these agencies; 

- use made of information within different types of urban manage- 
ment agencies and organizational cultures that have evolved to im- 
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plement urban management activities, including constraints on uti- 
lization of computer-based technology; 

- assessment of the potential of the microcomputer for urban man- 
agement in developing countries from the perspective of the re- 
quirements of the organizations concerned. 

The fourth issue: Strengthening urban informal sector roles 

The informal sector is significantly contributing to the urban economy 
and has strong backward linkages with commercial and government 
enterprises. About 50 per cent of the labour force in the third world 
cities has been estimated to be engaged in the formal sector. Mathur 
[12] points out that the informal sector produces a variety of goods 
and services, a greater part of which enter into the “consumption bas- 
ket” of individual households. 

The benefits of the urban informal sector are widely recognized by 
governments in developing countries. The International Labour 
Organisation (1LO) studies during the early 1970s led to an increasing 
interest at the national and international levels in the practices of the 
informal sector and its potential in absorbing surplus agricultural 
labour and providing urban services to the vast majority of the poor. 
The ILO estimates that the size of the economically active urban 
population will double from about 409 million in 1980 to more than 
825 million at the end of the 1990s. New jobs will be needed to 
accommodate this rapid growth of urban population. 

The main strength of the urban informal sector is its ability to 
generate employment opportunities. In Pakistan, for example, the 
creation of employment opportunities in the urban informal sector is 
not necessarily dependent upon direct public costs and commitment 
of public investments in advance. The other advantages of the infor- 
mal sector in the country are that it uses simple technology appropri- 
ate to the resource base of the communities and that it produces jobs 
at lower cost. At present over 70 per cent of the urban labour force 
in the country is employed by the informal sector. 

The informal sector has played an even more important role in the 
Latin American countries, where the employment opportunities in 
the formal sector have deteriorated, especially in the large urban 
areas. Schteingart [20] points out that in Mexico, the modern sector 
of the economy employs less than 25 per cent of the labour force. A 
survey in Mexico City showed that those employed in the informal 
sector in 1980 were over 36 per cent of the city's population. About 
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50 per cent of the urban housing is provided through the informal 
sector. In Lima. Peru, over 42 per cent of all housing is in informal 
sector settlements. Over 300,000 people are dependent on street 
vending for their livelihoods. Ninety-five per cent of total public 
transport is provided through the informal sector [7], 

Governments in developing countries have adopted two types of 
policies. The “supply-oriented" policies are those that are geared to- 
wards increasing the productivity of supply of informal sector goods 
and services. This includes providing credit and technical assistance, 
creating production cooperatives, and broadening the access of those 
involved in the informal sector activities to the required inputs. The 
“demand-oriented policies" arc aimed at increasing the demand of in- 
formal sector products by private consumers who purchase wage 
goods from the informal sector, by private firms in the formal sector 
that may subcontract part of their production activities to firms in the 
informal sector, and by the public sector, which can increase procure- 
ments from the informal sector. One of the future challenges is to 
provide a framework through the above and other types of policies 
and programmes to fully utilize the potential role of the informal sec- 
tor in the process of urban development. 

The urban informal sector provides a rich and rewarding agenda 
for policy and management related research. Among the areas of 
high priority are the following: 

- assessment of the effects of direct policies and programmes on the 
informal sector, including credit and self-employment, spatial 
coverage, institutional mechanisms to implement policies, and im- 
pact of such policies on the productivity of the informal sector; 

- analysis of the effects of indirect policies and programmes on the 
informal sector, including liberalization, pricing, tariffs, and reces- 
sion; 

- examination of the management structures and functioning of the 
informal sector organizations to determine the extent to which 
these organizations are able to utilize the developmental infrastruc- 
ture such as loans, marketing, training, and skill development; 

- productivity of different branches of the urban informal sector. 

The fifth issue: Strengthening urban institutional capacities 

The effectiveness of urban policies and programmes largely depends 
upon the quality of institutions responsible for planning and im- 
plementing them. The components of the urban institutional capacity 
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in a country comprise the horizontal and vertical coordination among 
the concerned agencies, delineation of responsibilities and functions 
among the agencies, technical and human relation skills of the agen- 
cies to perform their assigned tasks, and decentralization of planning 
and management authority to urban local governments [4]. 

The proliferation of government and semi-government agencies 
has led to a lack of coordination and consistency by the concerned 
agencies. Sectoral authorities, for example, tend to provide physical 
infrastructure facilities without ensuring that local governments have 
the capacity to maintain them. It is partly due to the fragmentation of 
the institutional machinery that often capital works programmes have 
not been effectively linked with operational policies such as pricing 
and cost recovery. 

Due to the speed with which urbanization has been taking place in 
developing countries, urban local governments have lacked financial 
and management capacity to provide adequate urban infrastructure 
and services. In most countries, semi-autonomous urban develop- 
ment authorities were established to undertake urban planning and 
coordination functions. Examples of such organizations are the Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan Development Authority, Karachi Development 
Authority, and the Metro-Manila Commission. Over the past three 
decades, most of the international assistance in the urban sector 
has been channelled through these development authorities. For all 
practical purposes, these authorities have functioned as an extension 
of government ministries and departments. In the meantime, the role 
of urban local governments has continued to decline, which is dem- 
onstrated by the inability of many local governments to adequately 
maintain urban infrastructure provided through the development 
authorities. 

Lack of clarity in allocation of functions and responsibilities to 
agencies in urban areas has also impeded effective delivery of urban 
shelter and services. Often responsibilities are allocated to agencies 
without delineating mechanisms through which the assigned roles of 
these agencies are to be coordinated with those of the existing agen- 
cies. International agencies such as the World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank have in the past encouraged the establishment of 
“project management units” and “project implementation units.” 

While such units have facilitated the monitoring of project inputs, 
activities, and outputs, experience shows that these units lead to 
further fragmentation of the local institutional machinery. 

A shortage of qualified staff is one of the main constraints on the 
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effective provision of urban services. The personnel practices are 
usually characterized by unequal promotion opportunities to various 
civil service cadres, political intervention and favouritism in recruit- 
ment, red tape, and inadequate policies for staff development. 

One of the most pressing issues in urban management is to 
strengthen the financial and management capacity of urban local 
government. Among the options are expansion of taxation and 
revenue-raising authority of local governments, provision of technical 
assistance and training to local officials, and the improvement of the 
system of intergovernmental transfers and allocation of funds from 
the central to municipal governments. 

The future research agenda should include such issues as: 

- effective combinations of centralization and decentralization to im- 
prove service delivery as well as community participation in urban 
management; 

- mechanisms to strengthen planning and management capacities of 
small and intermediate-sized cities; 

- delineation of functions and responsibilities of government and 
non-governmental agencies in the process of urban development in 
order to facilitate interagency coordination and strengthen capaci- 
ties of the concerned agencies to perform their assigned tasks. 

The sixth issue: Improving the urban environment 

While cities are making contributions to output and income of de- 
veloping countries, rapid urban population growth and uncontrolled 
industrial development are degrading the urban environment, placing 
strains on natural resources, and thus undermining sustainable and 
equitable development. 

The growing amount of wastes generated by the urban communi- 
ties outstrips the capacity of cities to collect and dispose of them safe- 
ly and efficiently. Only between 25 and 55 per cent of all waste gener- 
ated in large cities of the developing world is collected and disposed 
of safely by municipal authorities. Though significant progress has 
been made during the International Water Supply and Sanitation De- 
cade, about 40 per cent of the urban residents are still not served by 
sanitation services, and 25 per cent do not have access to safe drink- 
ing water. Air pollution in most large cities is getting worse due to 
emissions from fossil fuels used for transport and industry. In- 
appropriate land development and inappropriately disposed toxic 
wastes generated by industry are causing damage to groundwater, 
wetlands, and other sensitive ecosystems. These environmental con- 
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sequences have directly translated into negative impacts on human 
health and quality of life, especially for the urban poor, who live in 
the most polluted fringe areas of major cities. 

Some of the areas of priority research dealing with the urban en- 
vironment are as follows: 

- legal and regulatory framework for environmental protection; 
assignment of jurisdiction for legislation, monitoring, and enforce- 
ment; 

- environmental implications of land use control and property rights; 

- effective mechanisms for solid waste collection coverage and solid 
waste treatment and disposal; 

- impact of alternative technologies, transportation systems, and 
energy on the urban environment; 

- mechanisms to incorporate environmental planning and manage- 
ment techniques into city wide strategy planning and implementa- 
tion. 


Conclusion 

Rapid urbanization in developing countries is neither a crisis nor a 
tragedy; it is an opportunity to identify and implement innovative 
policies and programmes for socio-economic transformation. Because 
population distribution policies have largely failed, the solutions to 
urban problems should be found in the more effective management 
of cities. The urban research agenda for the 1990s, therefore, should 
focus on the identification of innovative approaches to deal with 
complex issues in urban management and on strengthening national 
capacities to plan and implement urban development programmes. 
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Emerging World Cities in Pacific Asia 

Edited by Fu-chen Lo and Yue-man Yeung 

This book provides a comprehensive appraisal of the interplay between global 
structural adjustments and the changing role and configuration of Asia's world 
cities at the close of the twentieth century It offers a rich mosaic of data, 
analyses, and conclusions that are of theoretical and policy interest to scholars, 
planners, and policy makers in Asia and elsewhere 

ISBN 92-808-0907-5 
paper 552pp; US$35 

The Mega-city in Latin America 

Edited by Alan Gilbert 

Chapters on each of Latin America s six largest cities (Mexico City. Sao Paulo. 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, and Santafe de Bogota) are contained in this 
volume The book also has four thematic chapters The first discusses the 
demography of urban growth in the region and the other three focus on what are 
particularly sensitive issues in very large cities public administration, 
transportation, and land, housing, and infrastructure 

ISBN 92-808-0935-0 
paper; 300pp; US$30 

The Urban Challenge in Africa 

Growth and Management of its Large Cities 

Edited by Carole Rakodi 

Scholars from a range of national and disciplinary backgrounds examine in this 
volume the growth of the largest cities in Africa - their characteristics, their 
dynamism despite economic crisis, and the outcomes of attempts to manage them 

Case-studies of selected cities (Cairo. Lagos, Johannesburg. Kinshasa, Abidjan, 
and Nairobi) reflect the experience of the largest urban agglomerations; northern, 
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cities with an essentially domestic role and those with wider regional or 
continental roles, and cities on a continuum from relatively tight management to 
virtual collapse of public sector institutions 
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^ umankind's future will unfold lorgely in urban settings. The turn of the twenty-first century 
11 will mark a divide from o predominantly rural world to one where the majority of people 
will be living in cities. By the year 2000 there will be more than 400 cities in the world with over 
I million inhabitants. Of these, 28 will be mega-cities with populations exceeding 8 million, ond 
two-thirds of these mega-cities will be in the developing countries. The management of these 
urban giants, the provision of shelter, services, and a livelihood to their inhabitants in an 
economically, socially, and environmentally sustainable manner, will be a major challenge in the 
coming years. 


In this book a group of leoding scholors and planners from the developed and developing 
countries, and officials from the World Bank and the Population Division of the United Nations, 
examine a range of issues related to the mega-city phenomenon. Part one deals with the growth 
of mega-cities and explores demographic issues, labour force change in the big cities of Asia, the 
effects of macroeconomic forces on the world city system, and the relations between technology 
and the city. In part two the discussion focuses on the economic and social consequences of 
mega-city growth. Port three looks at the cruciol issue of the management of mega-cities, taking 


up such issues as infrastructure financing, land and shelter needs, transportation, and 
environmental management. The final chapter examines priority urban management issues in 
developing countries ond derives a research agendo for the 1 990s. 

This comprehensive study will be of interest not only to demographers, urban 

geographers, economists, and other scholors but also to planners and i 

practitioners involved with urban development. , . 
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